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ADVERTISEMENT. 


TuE quick ſale of the Three former Editions, 
proves that this VinpicaTion of the immortal 
S1DNEY, and the virtuous Lox D RussELL, and 
alſo the LeTTERs of the excellent Lapy Rus- 
SELL, have ſome merit, and that there is not the 
leaſt occaſion to employ any of the too common 
artifices to eſtabliſh the character of the book, and 
promote its circulation among the public. | 
However, as there are ſome perſons who pay 
that. great deference to the judgment of certain 
critics, as neither to eſteem, nor purchaſe a book, 
till they have read an account of it in the Critical 
and Monthly Reviews, the following extraQts are 
ſubmitted to their conſideration. 88 
Critical Review, May 1773.—“ In the Intro- 
duction, ſeveral arguments are produced, vindicat- 
ing the propriety of Lord Ruſſell's conduct, re- 
lative to the charge of his intriguing with the court 
of France, which certainly have great weight.*”— 
« If good ſenſe, ſocial ſympathy, fortitude, and 
fervent piety, have any claim to attention, thefe 
Letters of Lady Ruſſell will communicate deep im- 
preſſions to the mind of a ſerious reader, and af- 
ford a ſtriking example of female virtue.“ 
Monthly Review, July 177 3.—* It muſt afford 
a conſiderable entertainment to peruſe the Letters of 
Lord William Ruſſell's Lady, and eſpecially as 
the Lady was a woman of the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
merit, —Some farther light is here thrown on the 
conduR of ſeveral eminent perſons; and it gives 
A3 a ſtriking 
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a firiking exhibition of Lady Rachel's character, 


which was not only an excellent, but an uncom- 
mon one. We ſee in her the moſt affeRionate and 
tender regard to the memory of her noble huſ- 
band, and the moſt exquiſite, unconqyerable, and 
almoſt unabating grief for the loſs of him, united 


with an highly exalted piety, a profound ſubmiſ- 


ſion to the Divine Will, and a wiſdom; and forti- 
tude which enabled her to maintain a propriety 
and dignity of behaviour in every fituation.” — 
« The Introduction to this colle@ion contains ſome 
valuable remarks in vindication of Lord Ruſſell.” 

- It is evident, the Reviewer thought they, were 
valuable remarks, for in his: animadverſions on Dal- 
rymple's Memoirs, he hath'borrowed a number of 
them, ſometimes in the very words, but without the 
leaſt acknowledgment. Probably this was the rea- 
ſon that the ingenuous Reviewer would give no 
extracts from the Introduttion. He alſo acknow- 
ledges, * The Editor's notes add to the entertain- 
ment and utility of the work:“ and the Editor 
hopes that to every candid reader, they will appear 
both accurate and perſpicuous. 

The ſeveral quotations in the Introduction, from 
different hiſtorians, would have been “ needleſs,” 
had it not been for the late aſperſions of Sir John 
Dalrymple on the character of Lord Ruſſell and 
others; but are now neceſſary, to ſhew that the 
hiſtorians of every party were all agreed in the 
point of Lord Ruſſell's e integrity, and 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Tur good ſenſe, tender affections, fortitude, 
and religion, of Lady Ruſſell, are eminently diſ- 
played in the following Collection of Letters; to 
which Dr. Birch often refers, in his life of Arch- 
biſhop Tillotſon, giving alſo two or three extratts. 
The letters were copied from the originals by 
Thomas Sellwood, who lived in her family, 
and dedicated them to the late Duke of Bedford. 
His manuſcript, which is in the library at Woo- 
burn Abby, being faithfully tranſcribed, permiſ- 
ſion was eaſily obtained to publiſh this illuſtrious 
monument of female virtue. May the example. 
of a Lady, no leſs diſtinguiſhed by. merit than, 
dignity, excite imitation ! and may the conduct ol | 
the great be univerſally influenced, by the maxim, 
that nobility derives its brighteſt ſplendor from 
« ſolid piety!” 

The Letters are chiefly Lady Ruſſell's; the 
others, are from ſundry perſons, and ſome of the 
higheſt rank, to her. There are added from 
Birch, a few of Archbiſhop Tillotſon's to her 
Ladyſhip, they being connected with ſome in this 
collection; theſe are diſtinguiſhed by being placed 
within crotchets ; and alſo her letter to King 

B Charles 
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them, not to vindicate, but to impeach characters, 
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Charles II. after her huſband's death. Notes are 
interſperſed, to illuſtrate ſome paſlages of the let. 
ters, and make the readers better acquainted with 
the perſons there mentioned. 

Juſt as this collection of letters was going to the 
preſs, the ſecond volume of Sir John Dalrymple's 
Memoirs, was publiſhed, in which, at the conclu— 
ſion of his Preface, he pathetically expreſſes his 
concern at finding, in the French diſpatches, Lord 
Ruſſell intriguing with, and Algernoon Sidney 
taking money from, the court of Verſailles. This 
patriotic gentleman, who declares, “the Revolu- 
tion was a work of abſolute neceſſity,” doubtleſs, 
muſt have been exceſſively mortified at the diſ- 
covery, that Lord Ruſſell, the object of love, 
admiration, and reverence, to himſelf, and every 
true Briton, had embarked in ſchemes, which his 
extreme delicacy judged unbecoming the exalted 
character that amiable nobleman hath hitherto 
univerſally borne; yet, his ſtrict, ſelf-denying 
regard to truth and juſtice, would not permit him 
to ſuppreſs it. How laudable are ſuch ſacrifices 
of inclination and party! how rare ſuch inſtances 
of impartiality in this degenerate age! Indultri- B 
oully to ſeek for materials at home and abroad, 
from enemies as well as friends, and then publ:{h I 


which had been unſullied and revered for near a iſ 
century of years; and of men, who had even 


ſcaled a life of patriotiſm, in the worſt of times, 
FLY 3 
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ſuppoſe him capable of concealing any letters or 
papers unfavourable to the oppoſite party. For 
the ſuppreſſion of important facts, in favour of 
particular characters and parties, is little leſs cri- 
minal than the abſolute falfification of them ; and 
ſuch a violation of one of the firſt laws of hiſtory, 
hath been the great ſource of the corruption of it. 
Every lover of hiſtory muſt congratulate Sir 
John's reverence for truth, “ and his having had 
« acceſs to original papers, and procuring mate- 
« rials for his Memoirs, far ſuperior to what any 


A few remarks, however, may be neceffary, if it 
© Wh wete only to alleviate the great diſtreſs of this in- 


Y WW genuous revolutiomſt, on the © NEW racts” 
is WF which theſe original papers have brought to light. 

d As for the Memoirs of James the Second, now 
0 in the Scots college at Paris, written by that 
5 BY Prince's own hand, and the ſtate papers, &c. of 
m 


the Stuart family, depoſited at St. Germains, 
could a REAL wu be ſuffered to copy and print 
them, very little credit can be paid to their con- 
tents, if we believe Sir John's own deſcription of 
Charles and James. * Charles made mere tools 
* of his miniſters, and even of his brother.“ 
* He broke faith with his people, by obtaining a 


N although he was under ſecret engagements with 
France to deſtroy it. At the very time he 
a B 2 promlied 


with their blood! However, from this, none can 


* ſingle perſon hath hitherto been able to obtain.“ 


great fum to ſupport Holland againſt France, 


I 
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promiſed the Spaniards to call a parliament, he 
{aid to the French ambaſſador, © I have no inten- 
te tion to call a parliament; theſe are devils who 
e intend my ruin.” —* Charles, of all men, was 
certainly the moſt infincere.” Many other 
paſſages of the like kind might be cited in proof 
of Charles's being deſtitute of truth and all in- 
tegrity. | To. 
The ſame may be juſtly ſaid of his brother: 
while he was Duke of York, we ſee him, under 
his own hand, denying to the Prince of Orange, 
any attempt towards a treaty with France, though 
for months he had been promoting a treaty, even 
to the writing to Louis, and ſending Col. Churchill 
into France to forward it“. Paſſing by number. 
leſs other inſtances ; after he was exalted to the 
throne, at the very time that he boaſted, in a let- 
ter to the Prince of Orange, of his entertaining 
the moſt liberal ſentiments of toleration, he con- 
gratulated Louis on his revoking the editt of 
Nantz, and © heard with pleaſure,” his dragooning 
the Proteſtants to convert them. Such was his 
regard to truth, that in a letter to the Prince of 
Orange, dated May 18, 1687, he ſays, © he had 
« reſolved to give liberty of conſcience to all 
« Diſſenters whatever, having been ever againſt 
« perſecuting any for conſcience ſake.” Sir John 
could have illuſtrated this aſſertion, and might 


* Dalr. Vol. II. p. 239. 251. 
+ Dalr. Vol. II. p. 177. 
have 
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have produced numerous inſtances in proof, how 
under James's auſpices, perſecution triumphed for 
many years through all Scotland. Proteſtants 
muſt have ſtrong faith, or rather altogether em- 
brace Popery, before they can give much credit 
to any other letters, and popiſh memoirs of that 
family. 5 ; 

Sir John Dalrymple hath alſo, unhappily, by 


his great candor, ſhaken the credit even of his own 


Memoirs. In his Preface to the ſecond volume, 
he acknowledges, © Some of the following papers 
« contradift facts contained in the firſt volume; 
« the truth of which I believed on the credit 
« of other publications.” Surely he ſhould have 
pointed out the Facts which he found to be 
FALSE.  Ought he not to have corrected the 
groundleſs relations of the firſt volume, by the 
private papers and letters of the attors of thoſe 
times, with which he hath ſince been favoured? 
Every reader of his Memoirs is now at an abſo- 
lute uncertainty to what page or particular he 
muſt give credence : he {till finds, indeed, that 
Algernoon Sidney is charged with being a pen- 
ſioner of France, and Lord Ruſſell with intriguing 
with a French Ambaſſador; and the evidence is fo 
concluſive with Sir John, though proceeding from 
the teſtimony of an intereſted Papiſt, one who was 
an enemy both to the religion and liberties of 
England, and confeſſedly a man deſtitute of repu- 
tation and principle, that, beſides publiſhing this 
- to 
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to the world, as a fact not to be denied, he de- 
clares, that ſuch was his ſenſibility and concern 
for the Engliſh Patriots on this account, © he felt 
very near the ſame ſhock, as if he had ſeen 
ea ſon turn his back in the day of battle.” Com- 
paſſion to his readers ('tis preſumed) prevented 
his deſcribing the greatneſs of the s1ock which he 
felt, on finding the Earl of Arran, Lord Annan 
dale, Lord Roſs, and many other Scotch peers, 
intriguing with the Court of St. Germains to over- 
turn the government after the revolution. A man 
of Sir John's ſenſibility could ſcarcely have ſuſ- 
tained another snock, which he muſt alſo have 
felt, at the diſcovery of a number of the Scotch 
nobility treacherouſly offering to take the oaths to 
King William, which they had before refuſed; 
and actually ſwearing allegiance to him, on pur- 
pole the more effettually to dethrone him. 

It is a piece of juſtice to Sir John, to ſay, he 
hath acknowledged“, that when he wrote his Me- 
moirs he too eaſily gave credit to a paper concern- 
ing Lord Shaftſbury, in the paper-office, written 
by one Maſſal, whom, on a complaint from that 
nobleman's deſcendants, he really found to be a 
man of ſo bad a charatter, as not worthy of. the 
leaſt credit, and accordingly hath retraged what 
he hath taken from it. But if the neceſſary eor- 
rettions have been made, only by the help of his 
OWN materials, it is alſo preſumed, either that we 


* Vol. II. P- 324. 80 a 
ſoul | 
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ſhould not have till read in the Memoirs, (or the 
allertions would have been much ſoftened) —— 
« That the Popifh plot was a mere contrivance 
« of Lord Shaftſbury; who, void of all feeling, 
« and without remorſe, ſaw priſoners led to death 
« for charges which himſelf had contrivedꝰ . That 
« the Diſſenters of England, in general, were ripe 
« for attaching themſelves to the party of James f. 

B 4 « That 


Memoirs, p. 43. 45. 

+ Memoirs, p. 168, 169. Lord Hallifax writes to the 
Prince of Orange, May 31, 1687, —“ A new Parliament 
is chreatencd, upon a ſuppoſition that it ſhould be made up 


of Difſenters, and that they will comply with whatever 
ſhall be expected from them. Neither of theſe will be 


found true, in my opinion, if a trial ſhould, be made.” Lord 


Nottingham writes to the Prince, Sept. 2, 1687 :—* Few 
Diſſenters, upon whom the Papiſts do now depend, will be 
choſen ; and further, I am apt to think that few Diſſenters 


will attempt it, as eaſily foreſeeing that if they do not com- 


ply in all things. that are expected, or ſhall be aſked of 
them, they will expoſe themſelves to great diſpleaſure, and 
ſo run the hazard of forfeiting that toleration which they 
are well pleaſed to enjoy, though they like not the method 
by which it is given them. And it may reaſonably be ex- 


pected that ſuch Diſſenters as thall be choſen, will not, in 


their preſent circumſtances, concur to the repeal of fo much 
as the penal laws, for this has been their opinion in former 
parliaments.” Lord Hallifax, in a letter to the Prince, 
dated April 12, 1688, ſays : * Every attempt turneth back 
upon them (the Court). They change the magiſtracy in 


the corgorations, and {till for the worſe as to their deſigns. . 


Being 


vil 
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That the legitimacy of the Pretender was al- 
s certained and proved by forty witneſſes, all 


te perſons of the higheſt rank, and of the moſt un- 


_.« queſtioned credit, in matters which fell under 


«, cognizance of their ſenſes; and that the birth 


being an impoſture, was a lie of party, and the 


«* prejudices of the vulgar*. —That Admiral Ruſ- 
«jet 


Being thus diſcouraged by their ill ſucceſs in their attempts, 
ſome ſay they are altering their ſcheme ; and not finding 
their  expeCtation anſwered by the Diſſenters, they have 
thought of returning to their old friends the H igh Church- 
men.” — Vol. II. Appendix. 

* Memoirs, p. 179, 213. Lord Danby, in a letter to 
the Prince of Orange, dated March 27, 1688, writes = 
« Many of our ladies ſay that the Queen's great belly ſeems 
to grow faſter than they have obſerved their own to do; and 
becauſe it is fit her Majeſty ſhould always have the greateſt 
perſons near her in this condition, I hope the Princeſs will 
take care that the Princeſs Anne may be always within 
call, and eſpecially to ſee (when the time is near) that the 
midwife diſcharges her duty with that care which ought to 
be had in a caſe of ſo great concern.” The Earl of Devon- 
ſhire writes to the Prince, the 13th of March, 1688 :— 


They believe the Parliament will be aſſembled—about the 


time of the Queen's being brought-to-bed. The Roman 
Catholics incline abſolutely that it ſhould be a ſon, and be- 
ſides the army at Hounſlow will be in the neighbourhood.” 
In a letter to the Prince of Orange, dated June 30, 1688, 
ſigned þy the Lords Devonſhire, Danby, Shrewſbury, and 


Lumley, the Biſhop of London, Admiral Ruſſell, and Mr. 
Sidney, are the following words: We muſt preſume to 


inform 
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«« ſell offered to betray the fleet to James, and 
| 1 * favour 


inform your Highneſs, that your compliment on the birth 
of the child (which nat one in a thouſand believes to be the 
Queen's) hath done you ſome injury ; the falſe impoſing of 
that upon the Princeſs and the nation, being not only an 
infinite exaſperation of people's minds here, but, &c.” 
The Princeſs {afterwards Queen) Anne's evidence is very 
ſtrong, in her letters to her ſiſter, the Princeſs of Orange, 
ſhe writes, March 14, 1687-8,—< I cannot help thinking 
Manſell's wife's (i. e. the Queen's) great belly is a little 
ſuſpicious ; her being ſo poſitive it will be a ſon, and the 
principles of that religion being ſuch, that they will ſtick 
at nothing, be it never ſo wicked, if it will promote their 
intereſt, give ſome cauſe to think there may be foul play 
intended. March 20, 1687-8, —““ If Manſell has a 
ſon, which I conclude he will, there being ſo much reaſon 
to believe it is a falſe-belly ; for methinks it it were not, 
there having been ſo many ſtories and jeſts made about it, 
ſhe ſhould, to convince the world, make either me, or ſome 
of my friends, feel her belly ; but quite contrary ; whenever 
one talks of her being with child, ſhe looks as if ſhe was 
afraid one ſhould touch her. And whenever I have hap- 
pened to be in the room as ſhe has been undreſling, ſhe has 
always gone into the next room, Theſe things give me 
ſo much juſt cauſe of ſuſpicion, that I believe, when ſhe is 
brought-to-bed, no body will be convinced 'tis her child, 
except it proves a daughter. For my part, I declare I 
ſhall not, except I ſee the child and ſhe parted.” june 
18, 1688, —« My dear ſiſter can't imagine the concern 
and vexation I have been in, that I ſhould be fo unfortu- 
nate to be out of town when the Queen was brought-to- 
bed, for I ſhall never now be ſatisfied whether the child be 
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true or falſe. She never took care to ſatisfy the world, or 
give people any demonſtration. It is wonderful, if the 
had really been with child, that nobody was ſuffered to fee] 
it ſtir but Madam Mazarin and Lady Sunderland, who are 
people that nobody will give credit to—The great buſtle 
that was made about her lying- in at Windſor, and then 
reſolving of a ſudden to go to St. James's (which is much 
the propereſt place to act ſuch a cheat in) and Mr. Tu- 


rene's lying in the bed-chamber that night ſhe fel} in la- 
bour, and none of the family beſides being removed from | 


Whitehall, are things that give one great cauſe to be ſuſ- 
picious. But that which to me ſeems the plaineſt thing in 
the world, is her being brought to bed two days after the 
heard of my coming to town, and faying that the child 
was come at the full time, when every body knows, by her 
own reckoning, that ſhe ſhould have gone a month longer, 
After all this, 'tis poſſible it may be her child; but where 
one believes it, a /h2uſand do not. For my part, except 
they do give very plain demonſtrations, which is almoſt 
impoſſible now, I ſhall ever be of the number of unbelicu- 
ers.”———July 9, 1688,.—“ The Prince of Wales has 
been ill theſe three or four days; and if he has been fo 
bad as ſome people fay, I believe it will not be long before 
he is an angel in heaven.” After the fulleſt examination 
of particulars, to anſwer the ſeveral queſtions propoſed to 
her by the Princeſs of Orange, we find the Princeſs Anne 
thus expreſſing herſelf, in a letter to her ſiſter, July 24, 
1688, —< In ſhort, it is not very clear any thing they do; 
and for the ſervants, from the higheſt to the lowelt, they 
are Papiſts. All that Mrs. Dawſon ſays, ſeems very clear; 
but one does not know what to think ; for methinks it is 
woudertul, if it is no cheat, that they never took pains to 


convince me of it.“ Now this Mrs, Dawſon, the chief 


+ Memoirs, p. 423. 
| evidence, 
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« favour his invaſion of England*.” A hun- 
dred other party inſinuations, and futile ground- 
leſs charges might be produced from Sir John's 


Memoirs 


evidence, was, according to Sir John, capable of aſſerting 
an abſolute falſhood, to provoke the exiled King againſt his 
family. Mrs. Dawlon, of his Queen's bed-chamber, 
aſſured him, that the was preſeat when the Princeſs Anne 
felt the. child leap in the Queen's belly “.“ Lord Claren- 
don's remark in his diary is alſo very remarkable: Jan. 
15, 1688, in the morning I went to St. James's church; 
this is the thankſgiving day appointed for the Queen's being 
with child: there were not above two or three in the 
church, who brought the form of prayer with them. It is 
ſtrange to ſee how the Queen's great belly is every where 
ridiculed, as if ſcarce any body believed it to be true, Good 
God help us!” So much for the impoſture being only the 
prejudices of the vulgar, and the lie of a party. But whether 
the birth was real or ſuppoſitious, is now not of the leaſt 
importance; the revolution, doubtleſs, ſtands upon a much 
nobler foundation, even the rights of human nature. 

* Memoirs, p. 497, 498. No evidence is produced of 
this; but Fenwick's, though ſo roundly afſerted, ——So Sir 
John places more faith in Father Huddleſton's ſingle evi- 
dence, that Charles the Second was not reconciled to the 
Church of Rome till his laſt hours, than in all other teſti- 
monies, Fenwick charged alſo Lord Shrewſbury ; but as 
Shrewſbury ſays, in his letter to King William, 'T was 
an impudent and unaccountable accuſation.” 

Fenwick was preſſed in the Houſe of Commons by Admi- 
ral Ruſſell himſelf, and others, to be ingenuous, and boldly 
produce his proofs: his anſwers were nothing but wretched 
evaſions; which induced Lord Cutts to ſay, „ think 

54 there 


* 
* 
* 


the inclination ſome in France might have to ſet 


with their implacable averſion to proteſtantiſm, 
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Memoirs and the Appendix; but to notice them 
here would be digreſſing too far. The grand de. 
ſign being to vindicate the character of the noble 
Lord, the huſband of that excellent lady, whoſe, 
letters are now tendered to the public. 

Sir John Dalrymple, from the full conviction 
of his having placed too implicit a faith, in a 
paper in our own paper-office, reſpecting Lord 
Shaftſbury, if there had been no other inſtances, 
ought to have ſuſpected, that in his Memoirs he 
had too readily admitted the authenticity of the 
French papers, concerning Lord Ruſſell and Sid- 
ney. Should he not have well conſidered the 
nature of the evidence, a ſingle, intereſted, un- 
principled man; the diſtance of time (near 100 
years); the opportunity of fabricating or altering; 


the Britiſh friends of liberty in an odious light, 


there is no one perſon he hath named, but is eminently 
known or believed to be in the intereſt of the government, 
and none but what are in ſome places of truſt or employment. 
I think it highly neceſſary, therefore, to know how it came to 
paſs that he hath had ſo much converſation with perſons of 
that character, and none with thoſe people that he hath 
been ſeen daily to converſe with; and if he hath, why he 
hath not diſcovered them, as he has done the reſt.“ Till 
other papers are produced, this charge of Fenwick's will 
ſtill be conſidered as the wicked artifice of party to perplex 
the King, and blacken and ruin ſome of his beſt ſervants, 
and moſt faithſul friends, 

and 
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and the rights of ſubjects? And ſhould he not 
have tranſcribed the papers himſelf, and had a 
friend to have ſeen and examined the vouchers 
with him, and ſo far at leaſt have authenticated 


the copies? Beſides, if they were genuine, was 


there not ſome reaſon to ſuſpett, that Barillon 
and Courtin might exaggerate, to raiſe their maſ- 
ter's opinion of their addreſs and condutt; and 
take advantage of the patriots being on their own 
principles againſt a war with France, to repreſent 
it as a conſequence of their influence? the ſame 
may be obſerved of the account of money diſtri- 
buted among the male-contents, in which *tis very 
remarkable, there 1s no mention of any ſum given, 


either to Lord Shaftſhury or Lord Howard, 


though both. of them were determined opponents 
to King Charles's meaſures ; and the latter, Smol- 
let calls an abandoned nobleman, who ſought only 
to gratify his own intereſt and ambition. Surely, 
ſuch an one would have been offered, and he 
might not have refuſed, a preſent ; but the ſteady 
patriots, men celebrated as {ſtaunch friends to vir- 
tue and to their country, theſe we find peculiarly 
marked in the Frenchman's liſts. But 'tis wor- 
thy of obſervation, Sir John hath placed Sidney 


as a penſioner in two liſts, while he hath only given 


us the French voucher, or copy of one. 
The candid reader will here indulge a ſentence 


or two, concerning Lord Ruſſell's virtuous friend 


and fellow martyr, S1DNEy : Charles himſelf con- 
ſidered 
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ſidered him as © un homme de cœur et d'eſprit,“ 
and (if every paper in Sir John's compilation 
muſt be confidered as goſpel) he had before Sid- 
ney's return to England, conſented to his being 
allowed a penſion by Louis XIV. Granting the 
charge brought againſt him, (though there 1s not 
the leaſt proof of its being received, or any col- 
lateral evidence to ſupport it) what crime could 
there be in his receiving the preſent, provided 
nothing was required of him in return, inconſiſt- 
ent with his principles, and the liberties of his 
country? That he was a man of real honour and 
generous ſentiments, incapable of baſe actions, is 
evident, even by Barillon's own letters; by his 
having been the caule alſo of preventing a ſcheme 
to aſſaſſinate Charles in his youth; and by every 
action of his life, till he fell a victim to tyranny. 
Barillon bears witneſs, that “ Sidney always ap- 
e peared to him to have the ſame ſentiments, and 


« not to have changed maxims.” If Sir John, 


on the ſingle evidence of a popiſh enemy, really 
believed Sidney to have received the money, 
yet the candour of an impartial hiſtorian, the 
friend of virtue and his country, would have ſug- 
geſted to his readers, it probably was not for him- 
felt, but for Mr. Aaron Smith and his poor Scots 
friends, to engage them to join- the patriots of 
England, whoſe views and political objects were at 
that time the ſame with the court of France. 
Each diſliked too cloſe an union between Eng- 


land 


* 
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land and Holland; each wanted the parliament 
to be diſſolved, but the popular party, in hopes to 
gain new ſtrength in another election; and they 
knew that a diſſolution of parliament could only 
« come from the help of France; each wanted 


the army of twenty thouſand men to be diſband- 


ed; the patriots, leſt the army ſhould confer upon 
the ſovereign abſolute power, and change both the 
religion and government of the kingdom ; each 
wanted to pull down Lord Danby :—the French 
becauſe he had turned againſt them; the patriots, 
(not © for the ſame reaſon for which every oppo- 
« ſition wiſhes to pull down every miniſter,” but) 
becauſe he had been the principal agent in condutt- 
ing Charles's infamous money negociations with 
the court of France, and becauſe he had been the 
promoter of corruption in parliament, and of ar- 
bitrary power in the ſtate. 

Sir John hath fully proved, that Barillon was 
duped to an extraordinary degree by Lord Sun- 
derland, in the reign of James the Second ; why 


not by Lord Ruſſell and Sidney alſo, in that of 


Charles the Second? And he certainly was, the 
more effectually to ſupport an oppoſition to the 
arbitrary views of the court. Beſides, what juſter 
ground is there for reflection on their characters, 
tor making France ſubſervient to the true inte- 
reſts of their country, than on Sir John Dalrym- 
ple? (afterwards Earl of Stair) and the other pa- 

triots 


The author of the Memoirs cannot be deſcended from 
that 


* 
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| triots who intrigued with Holland, and thus pro- 
3 © IM duced the glorious revolution? If Sidney receiv- 
ed money, he certainly did it with difintereſted 

views, and applied it to worthy uſes. A year after 

the account of his taking it, Barillon, the accuſer, 

thus writes to his maſter, The Sieur Algernoon 

« Sidney, is a man of great views and very high 

« deſigns, which tend to the eſtabliſhment of a 

$ C republic r.“ Sir John may therefore huſh his 
| troubled ſpirits, and depend on never having the 
| violent ſhock repeated. But why fhould he have 
| been ſhocked at all? He cannot ſay that Sidney 
ever acted for the intereſts of France, oppoſed to 
thoſe of England, nor doth even the French Me- 
morials he hath produced; but till other evidence 
is produced of Sidney's being a French penſioner, 
than that of a perfidious French miniſter, who was 
alſo the paymaſter, and came to England poor, 
but returned rich, 'tis more reaſonable to con- 
clude that Barillon embezzled and pocketed what 
he placed to Sidney's account, or wrote his letter 
with a deſign to impoſe upon his maſter, or that 
it hath been foiſted into the depot to miſlead pol- 
1 terity. The Frenchman being in ſo cloſe a con- 
nection with both Charles and James, when that 
great man's death brought ſuch an odium upon 


——  - — 


| 
: 
* 


that worthy patriot, his name - ſake, who was deputed by the 
Scotch parliament to make a tender of the crown to BY 
William and Qucen Mary. | 


+ Vol. II. Append. p. 287. 
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them, this money connettion would certainly haye 
been expoſed to remove it. The man who diſ- 
dained even to aſk his life of one unprincipled 
king, and piſtol'd his horſe rather than it ſhould 


be rode by another, could never accept of a paltry 


penſion from him: the fact in every view is totally 
inadmiſſible *. | 

Now let us proceed to Lord RusstLt. Had 
he engaged in a criminal intercourſe with France; 
as Danby his enemy received timely intimations 
of the deſign of Rouvigny's journey, from Mon- 


tague, can we ſuppoſe he would have eſcaped 


* So is Sir John's other charge againſt him as a determined 


Deift : (Vol. I. p. 81.) Hath he not read the writings, or 
even the dying apology of Sidney“ God will not ſuffer 
this land, where the GosPEL has of late flouriſhed more than 
in any part of the world, to become a ſlave of the world. He 
will not ſuffer it to be made a land of graven images; he will 
ſtir up witneſſes of the truth, and in his own time ſpirit 
his people to ſtand up for his cauſe, and deliver them. I 
lived in this belief, and am now about to die in it. I know 
MY REDEEMER liveth ; and as he hath in a great meaſure 
upheld me in the day of my calamity, hope that he will ſtill 
uphold me by his Spirit in this laſt moment, and giving me 
Grace to glorify him in my death, receive me into the glory 
Prepared for thoſe that fear him, when my body ſhall be diſ- 
ſolved. Amen.” Is there no letter in the depot from Baril- 
lon, concerning the deaths of Sidney and Ruſſell? 'Tis to 
be wiſhed, that Sir John's good intereſt would procure free 
accels for another friend to truth, liberty, and the people, 
to inſpect the depot des affaires etrangeres at Verſailles, and 
King William' 8 Cabinet at Kenſington. 
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with impunity at that time, or would not uſe have 
been made of it againſt him at his trial, where 


(Smollett owns) the laws againſt treaſon were 


wreſted for his conviftion? So inſufficient was 
the charge and evidence in ſupport of it, that even 
Lord Eſſex's death was urged as a preſumption, 


or rather inforced as a proof, of Lord Ruſſell's. 
guilt*. Beſides, can it be conceived that Rou- 


vigny, his intimate friend, couſin-german to his 
lady, and a ſtrict Proteſtant, would attempt to en- 
gage Lord Ruſſell (whoſe reputation for inflex- 


ible integrity, and zeal for his religion and the 


liberties of his country, were then well known) in 
meaſures prejudicial to his honour, and the public 
good; or tending to introduce popery, to make 
the King abſolute, and ſubje& the nation to 
France? Rouvigny could never be ſent on ſuch 
an errand; he would not have accepted the com- 
miſſion : farther, had he deceived Lord Ruſſell, 
or drawn him into any diſhonourable prattices 
ſubverſive of the conſtitution, or ſo much as un- 
favourable to the liberties of his country, there 
would not have ſubſiſted ſo ſteady a friendſhip be- 
tween him and Lady Ruſſell, which, as her let- 
ters ſhew, laſted till her death. Neither can he 
be ſuſpected of aiming to enſlave England, the 
bulwark of the Proteſtant cauſe ; as a few years 


after, he manifeſted his zeal for religion, by quit- Z 


* Smollett, by miſtake, ſays, Eſſex was found murdered 
the morning of Ruſſell's execution, inſtead of trial. 
| | ting 
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ting his country and intereſt there, and entering 
into the ſervice of King William; who, inſtead 


of complaining of his former conduct, received 


him with open arms, and created him Earl of Gal. 
way. Lord Ruſſell's behaviour afterwards, had 
alſo the approbation of parliament, and was a great 


inducement with King William to confer the 
ducal title on his father. However, to form a 


clear judgment of the matter in queſtion, let us 
take a ſketch of the intrigues and views of 
Charles, James, their miniſters and adherents, and 


afterwards enquire into the part ſaid to be acted 


by Lord Ruſſell; which from even Sir John's 
own evidence, inſtead of refletting diſgrace on, 
or tarniſhing the character, will rather add to the 
honour of that REAL AND ILLUSTRIOUS rA- 
TRIOT, 

Anno 1664. Smollett aſſigns as Charles s mo- 


tive to the Dutch war, that he ſhould be able to 


convert part of the ſupplies granted for the main- 
tenance of it, to his private uſe, as his prodigality 
always kept him neceſſitous. Colbert vrites to 
Louis, 1669, © Charles ſaid that he would ſtill 
* augment as much as poſſible his regiments and 
companies, under the moſt ſpecious pretexts he 
could deviſe; he told me, he was prefſed—to 
declare himſelf a Catholic; and beſides the 


* ſpiritual advantages he ſhould draw from it, 
he believed it to be the only means of . 


* bliſhing the monarchy#,”, 


* Dalr. Vol. II. 
C 2 1669. 
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1669. Charles engaged in a ſecret treaty with 
France, by which he was to declare himfelf a 
Catholic, be furniſhed with 200,000l. by France, 
and aſſiſted with troops and money, as often as 
there ſhould be need, in caſe his ſubjefs 
ſhould not acquieſce with the ſaid declaration, but 
rebel. France and England were to make war 
againſt Holland and Hamburgh: France to pay 
Charles 800,000l. annually, towards the expence, 
the government of the States General to be dif. 
ſolved, and a diviſion made of the conqueſts, of 
which France was to have the greater ſhare. In 
1670, Colbert mentions Charles's ratification to 
have been the king's ſignature and ſeal, and a letter 
by his hand. He kept the real treaty ſecret from 
his miniſters, propoſed un traite fimulce (omitting 
the article reſpetting his declaring himſelf a Ro- 
man Catholic), to which the Proteſtant miniſters, 
Buckingham, Aſhley Cooper, and Lauderdale, 
were to be parties“. The treaty being finiſhed, 
there appear in the diſpatches, ſtrokes of that 
proud, arbitrary, vindictive diſpoſition, and con- 
tempt of parliaments, in the Duke of York, 
which afterwards drew ruin upon him. 

1671. Colbert writes, “ The Duke of York 
* told me in confidence, that affairs are at preſent 
« here in ſuch a ſituation, as to make him believe 
e that a King and a Parliament can exiſt no 
« longer together. That nothing ſhould be any 


* Dalr. Vol. II. 
« longer 
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longer thought of than to make war with Holland, 
« as the only means left without having recourſe 
« to;parliament, to which they ought no longer 
« to have recourſe, till the war and the Catholic 


« faith had come to an happy iſſue, and when they 
« ſhould be .in a .condition to obtain by force, 


« what they could not obtain by mildneſs.” — 
Both the above treaties were helped on by maney 
from France, given to the King's miniſters, and 
for the moſt part with his knowledge: the cabal 
became ſenſible of the danger they were expoſed 
to by theſe treaties with F rance, and therefore 
' attempted to leſſen that danger, by ſharing it with 
the King's former friends T. Colbert, in 1672, 
ſays of the cabal, They ſee that all their ſafety 
« lies. in ſtrengthening the authority of the King 
« their maſter.” A Prince (ſays Sir John) who 
betrays, and conſents to the corruption of his own 
miniſters, muſt. expect to be betrayed by them. 
Colbert boaſts, 1673, © France has prevailed 


« with Charles to recall his declaration of indulg- 


*. ence, and aſſures him of troops againſt his ſub- 
« jets.” Charles aſſured Colbert, that Louis's 
ſentiments had always more power over him, than 
all the reaſonings of his moſt faithful miniſters, — 
The treaty, of 1676, was executed in a mode 


that ſhews. the miſerable ſtate to which an Engliſh 


Prince may be reduced, who, thinks it is poſſible 
I + Thid, | 
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treaty with France; Charles could not truſt an 
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for him to have an intereſt of his own, ſeparate 
from that of his people *. 

Rouvigny writes in 1676, that Charles s mi- 
niſters were afraid to be parties to the new money 


affair of that importance to his ſecretaries (Co- 
ventry and Williamſon); he therefore copied the 
inſtrument himſelf, and ſigned and ſealed it in 
Rouvigny's preſence. The King of England is 
in a manner abandoned by his miniſters, even the 
moſt confidential. —The Duke of York is entirely 
in your Majeſty's intereſt, All England is againſt 
your intereſts; and there 1s only the King and 
Duke of York who embrace them with affec- 
tion.” —The 500,000 crowns which Louis ſe- 
cretly gave Charles in the year 1674, to prorogue 
his parliament till April 167 5, ſaved France from 
the poſſibility of an Engliſh armament in the 
campaign of the year 1675, and the abovemen- 
tioned ſecret penſion, made him ſecure of Charles's 
baffling the attempts of his parliament, to engage 
him in a war with France, in the campaign of the 
year 1676. 

The ſeſſions 1677, was opened with Charles's 
becoming the inſtrument of bribing his own fub- 
jeats with French money, to prevent a French 
war. Courtin, 1677, ſays, „To my knowledge, 
« Charles has diſtributed all the money he re- 
“ ceived from my hands, to gain the votes he ſtood 
« in need of;” and he urges as a reaſon for 


* Dalr. Vol. II. + Ibid. 
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France diſtributing money among the members 
of parliament, that Spain and the Emperor were 
ſending money to be diſtributed among them on 
the other ſide.— That he had offered Charles a 
penſion of 500,000 crowns to prorogue or diſ- 
ſolve his parliament, and with the aſſiſtance of 
Louis's forces to -maintain Charles's authority, 


| 0 His words are, His Majeſty (Louis) being al- 


« ways ready to employ all his forces for the 
« confirmation and augmentation of his (Charles's) 
“ authority, he will always be maſter of his ſub- 
« jets, and will never depend upon them.” 
Charles offered for 800,000 crowns to prorogue 
the parliament till the end of April 1678 ; but at 
laſt agreed to accept two millions of livres, though 
he wanted it to be nett 200, ooo0l. Courtin writes 
again, “I can anſwer for it to your Majeſty, that 
there are none of your own ſubje&s who wiſh 
« you better ſucceſs in all your undertakings than 
„ theſe two Princes do (Charles and James); 
* but it is alſo true, that you cannot count upon 
© any, except theſe two friends, in all England “.“ 

The court party (in parliament) conſiſted chief. 
ly of needy cavaliers, and men of deſperate for- 
tunes, who received penſions from the govern- 
ment, and devoted themſelves to the moſt arbi- 
trary meaſures of the crown. Many members 
were irritated into oppoſition by diſappointments 
in their expectations from the court, and others 
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by the pernicious conduct of the adminiſtratipn, 

The French King knew he was maſter of one ar- 

gitment/which would always have weight with 
ſuch a neceſſitous and prodigal Prince as Charles, 

A ſtipulation of conditions was propoſed, in con- 

ſideration of which, the King of England ſhould 

forbeat from declaring in favour of the allies, not- 
withſtanding the importunity of his parliament. — 

The treaty was carried on by Montague the 

: Engliſh Ambaſſador at Paris, who demanded 
200,000]. a year while the war ſhould continue; 
but Courtin, who reſided in London, -prevailed 
upon Charles to reſt contented with two millions 
of livres; Montague afterwards received inſtruc- 
tions from Danby to inſiſt upon the King's re- 
ceiving from Louis 600,000 livres annually, for 
three years after the peace ſhould be ratified, on 

-theiſuppolition that he could expect no ſupplies 
from parliament for that period“. 

The ſubſequent proceedings of Charles and 
James, will prove their love to their country, 
their excellent diſpoſitions, and how worthy of 
the veneration, confidence, and obedience of the 
people! Louis having refuſed to deliver up the 
Spaniſh towns in Flanders according to promiſe; 
Charles ſeemed inclined to a French war. — But 

| it is probable that he meant to make uſe gf, this 
| apparent inclination for war, only to keep up his 
| forces, to awe the people, to get money from Par- 
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liament, and to ſqueeze more money from France. 
The journals of Parliament during this ſummer 
and autumn ſhew his ſtruggles not to diſband his 
army, and to get more ſupplies under the pretence 
of his intending to join in a war againſt France“ .— 
In 1679, Charles, being abandoned by France, was 
obliged to aſſemble a new Parliament; to diſband 
all his new raiſed army, to ſend his brother into 
Flanders, and to truſt the conduct of his affairs 
to a council, compoſed of many ofthoſe who had 
been his moſt violent oppoſers. The - Dutcheſs 
of Portſmouth told Barillon, “It was to get 
moneh from Parliament by that means, and 
« through fear of the popular party.” 6th July, 
1679, Barillon mentions Charles's diſcourſe at a 
ſecret meeting, in which that Prince, in very ab- 
je&terms, begg'd the protection of France from his 
new council, and from Parliament, and laid the 
blame of his late difference with France, upon 
his brother and Lord Danby. *The end of this 
„ long diſcourſe was, to preſs me to repreſent 
to your Majeſty what was paſſing here, and 
« to conjure you on his part, to incline to put 
* England under your dependence for ever.“ 
Charles at this time formed two hundred of his diſ- 
banded officers into a company of guards, with a 
view to have officers ready, if he ſhould after- 
yards raiſe troops. But Lord Effex, one of his 
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faithful miniſters, wrote to him an excellent letter 
preſſing him to diſband them. 

Auguſt, 1679, a ſecret money treaty was made 
with France, Charles engaging- not to aſſemble a 
Parliament for three years, and after that time not 
till Louis ſhould give him leave; Charles to have 
a million of livres per annum for three years, 
Barillon writes, that Charles's expreſſions were, 
« 'That your Majeſty (Louis) might remain in the 
* moſt glorious ſtate that any King has been in 
« for many ages, and put it out of the power 
* of England ever to hurt you. This Prince 
« (Charles) repeated afterwards all that he had 
* ſo often ſaid to me of the advantages which 
« your Majeſty might derive from having Eng- 


« of Portſmouth ſaid, if your Majeſty will give 
« four millions a year for three years, the King 
« of England will enter into all the engagements 
« your Majeſty can deſire. The Duke of York 
* hopes your Majeſty will conſider that his re- 
« Iigion and his attachment to France, are the 
« ſources of the oppoſition which he meets with in 
* England. I know by all that has been ſaid 
* to me, that if the ſum was agreed upon, there 
* would be no difficulty about the reſt, that is to 
e fay, they would give your Majeſty a carte- 
“ blanche upon every thing you could deſire, 
and they would enter into all forts of engage- 


* ments not to make any treaty with foreign 
> Princes 
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« Princes without your conſent, and even oblige 
« themſelves to enter into all your intereſts, * 
« to favour all your deſigns*, 

1680. The Commons, inſtead of cane 
with Charles's demand for the relief of Tangier, 
recapitulated all the inſtances of miſcondu& 
which- his whole reign afforded. Some of the 
members plainly ſaid, that ſhould they grant a 
ſum of money for this ſervice, it would in all 
probability be converted to another uſe; that 
although above a million had been raiſed for a 
new navy, the King had not built one fingle ſhip; 
that two millions, granted for the ſupport of the 
triple alliance, had been employed to deſtroy that 
connection, and that the King had received a 
million to wage war with France, at a time when 
he was under a ſecret engagement with Louis to 
effect a pacification. They drew up a remon- 
ſtrance, repreſenting the danger to which the na- 
tion was expoſed, from the favour ſhewn to Pa- 
piſts; and inſinuating, that the King was con- 
cerned in a conſpiracy againſt the Proteſtant re 
ligion, and the liberties of his people f. Ba- 
rillon writes, Aug. 1680, — © The Duke of 
* York's deſign is, that things ſhould be brought 
* to extremities, and come to an open rup- 
ture. He is perſuaded that the royal au- 
© thority can be eſtabliſhed in England only by 
* a civil war. By this he thinks to prevent the . 
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interpoſing againſt the encroachments of France. 


ſaid, became indifferent about keeping up his 
connections with the popular party in England“. 


ſolute as any monarch in Chriſtendom, and his 


ther ; which he had not reſolution enough. to, re- 
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« danger with which he is threatened.” Charles 
haſtily, ſtruck up a treaty with France, March, 
1680-1, and a few days aſter diſſolved his parlia. 
ment, with a reſolution never to call another, 
Even private perſons in Britain were prevented 
by French money at this time (June 1681), from 


After the ſtrict union which was formed between 
Louis, Charles, and the Duke of York, by the 
private verbal treaty of the year 1681, Louis, 'tis 


1683. Such an arbitrary and cruel: aglmini- 
ſtration as now took place, Smollet obſerves, 
* could hardly fail to produce defigns againſt 
the government in a nation, abounding with 
people who entertained (even the moſt extra- 
« vagant) notions of liberty.“ 

1684. At this period Charles reigned as ab- 


government was ſullied with numberleſs inſtances 
of partiality and oppreſſion. Cruelty was not 
natural to his diſpoſition, and therefore we. mult 
impute them to the ſanguinary temper of his bro- 
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ſtrain. Charles being himſelf unprincipled, he 
believed mankind were falſe, perfidious, and in- 
tereſted, and therefore he pragiſed diſſimulation 


for his OWN convenience. He was ſtrong] . at- 
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tached to the French manners, government, and 
monarch ; he was diſſatisfied with his own limited 
prerogative ; the majority of his own ſubjeas 
he deſpiſed or hated. In theſe ſentiments, he 
could not be ſuppoſed to purſue the intereſt" of 
the nation; on the contrary, he ſeemed to think 
that his own ſafety. was incompatible with the 
honour and advantage of his people“. 

168 . After Monmouth's rebellion was quelled, 
and the Parliament had ſettled a vaſt revenue 
upon James, he ſtill continued, as Barillon relates, 
to beg a ſubſidy from France; and towards the 
end of his reign, there were three Popiſh regi- 
ments in England regularly paid by France f. 
His various attempts againſt the liberties and re- 
ligion of the people, are too well known to need 
any repetition or illuſtration here; and we have 
an undeniable proof of James's cruel and vin- 
dictive diſpoſition in his own letters to the Prince 
of Orange, concerning the- trials and execution 
of thoſe whom he called conſpirators. The good 
Baronet endeavours indeed to excuſe him reſpett- 
ing his ſanguinary temper, and the ſhocking bar- 
barity of Jefferies in the Welt of England, ſaying, 
« It is certain, that when Lord-Keeper North 
* made complaints what Jefferies was doing, James 

gave orders to ſtop them ; but it is yet more 
certain, that he knew of his conduct from my 
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to day, during the whole time of the circuit, and 
was accuſtomed to repeat his infamous tool's 
cruelties with jocularity, In two of his letters 
to the Prince of Orange are theſe expreſſions :— 
Sept. 10, 1685, Lord Chief Juſtice (Jefferies) 
« 1s making his CAMPAIGN in the weſt, and when 
« the Parliament meets, ſome of the Peers which 
« are in cuſtody will be tried.” Sept. 24, 1683, 
after ſpeaking of his fox-hunting and ſtag-hunt- 
ing, he ſays, „As for news, there is little ſtirring, 
* but that Lord Chief Juſtice has almoſt done 
* his CAMPAIGN; he has already condemned 
« ſeveral hundreds, ſome of which are already 
« executed, more are to be, and the others ſent to 
te the plantations*.” And immediately after his 
campaign was ended, to reward his glorious and 
pleaſing ſervices, James made him Lord High 
Chancellor t. 


1688. 


* Dalr. Vol. II. p. 165, 166. 

+ Lord Delamere acquaints us, that from the firſt notice 
King James had of the Prince of Orange's deſign, he 
courted and even humbled himſelf to thoſe very people 
whom before he would not admit into his preſence ; he 
followed his army in perſon, only to expoſe himſelf 


more, and give the clearer evidence of his cowardice ; for 


before he came within forty miles of his enemy, away he 
ran as faſt as if his whole army had been routed. His fear 
ſo multiplied every thing that was againſt him, that at any 
rate he would be gone, and ſave his life, though at the 
price of his honour, and three kingdoms; ſo that if all 
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1688. Every individual, whether Whig or 
Tory, who knew the value of liberty, and was 
attached to the Proteſtant religion, now plainly 
ſaw, that without an immediate and vigorous op- 
poſition to the meaſures of the King, the nation. 
would be reduced to the moſt abje ſtate of ſpi- 
ritual and temporal ſubjettion. And 

1689. The Parliament of England thought 
it incumbent upon them—to do jusTiICce with 
reſpe& to thoſe who had been injured by illegal 
or oppreſlive ſentences in the late reigns: and the 
attainders of Lord Ruſſell, Algernoon Sidney, 
Alderman Corniſh, and the Lady Liſle, were re- 
verſed *. 

After this brief review of the arbitrary diſpo- 
ſitions, the infamous tranſactions and Popiſh de- 
ſigns of the royal brothers, Charles and James; we 
may, without the leaſt pain for the event, or any ap- 
prehenſion of a diſagreeable ſhock, examine into 
the charge againſt Lord Ruſſell, on account of 
his French connexions. We have ſeen what 
great and juſt cauſe he had to be apprehenſive 


were true that is reported of his former proweſs, yet he 
ſeems therein to have forced himſelf and acted a part; for 
it could not be the effect of courage and reſolution ; and, 
upon the whole, never man (even Nero himſelf) ſhewed ſo 
much fear in any caſe, as King James did in that matter. 
+ This verifies the obſervation, That cruelty and cow- 
alice are generally united. 
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for the civil and religious liberties of his coun. 
try; which true patriotiſm, not ambition, ex. 
cited his endeavours to ſecure. There was too 
much reaſon to fear that Charles, James, and 


Louis, had combined againſt them. To divide 


their intereſts, and defeat the evil conſequences 
of ſuch an union, it was neceſſary to get ac- 
quainted with their ſchemes. A favourable op. 
portunity offered; the 4th of November, 1677, 
the Princeſs Mary was married to the Prince of 
Orange. Louis diſgaſted at it ſtopped the pen. 
ſion, then Charles revoked the prorogation, and 
ordered the Parliament to meet immediately: but 
France aimed a yet more important blow againſt 
Charles, for having brought about the Prince of 
Orange's marriage, © For ſhe entered (fays Dal- 


« rymple) into the moſt dangerous intrigues with 


« the popular party in parliament againſt him.” 
Upon the marriage of the Prince of Orange, 
and the fide which Charles immediately after 
ſeemed to take againft France, the court of France 
and a great part of the popular party in parlia- 
ment in England, as already obſerved, came to 
have the ſame political objects. Sir John reaſons 


thus; © It was the intereſt of Louis to prevent 


« an union between Charles and the Prince of 
« Orange, to get 20,000 Engliſh troops diſband- 
« ed, which had been raiſed againſt him, to the 
C .aſtoniſhment of Europe, in the ſhort ſpace of 


« ſix weeks; to have a parliament diſſolved which 


« had 


rc 
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« had repeatedly addreſſed Charles for ad wat 
« againſt him, and to overturn æ miniſter who 
« had of late continually urged his maſter to che 
« ſame war.““ For this laſt, vide Danby's Letiers 
— The popular party again dreaded, in the ſtrength 
which that union and the army vould confer 
upon their Sovereign, the loſs of their own liber- 
ties; they hoped in a new parhament, choſen in 
a popular ferment, to gain new ſtrength to-them< 
ſelves, and they wiſhed to pull down Lord: Danby 
for the ſame reaſon for which every oppgfition 


wiſhes to pull down every miniſter. [Theſe cir- 


cumſtances of accident led the way to a connec- 
tion between the popular and the French in- 
tereſts . There is ſomething ſo very ſingular in 
this repreſentation of the views of the friends to 
the conſtitution, as could hardly have been ex- 
pected from a ſincere revolutioniſt; and the ſame 
reflection will naturally occur on reading the fol- 
lowing curious paſſage: “ In Lord Danby's lets. 
« ters there are ſeveral in the beginning of the 
« year 1678-9, from Mr. Montague, Ambaſſa- 
dor at Paris, to Lord Danby, informing him 
that Rouvigny was to go over with money 
* upon that errand (to diſtribute among the pos 
* Pular party in Parliament) and to act in con- 
cert with, Lord Ruſſell; and that Barillon was 
* intriguing wich the Duke of Buckingham and 
others of, the popular party in England. The 
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« truth of this information is confirmed by the 
e following memorial of Barillon: an Engliſh 
« reader will perhaps ſtart at a paper being of. 
« fered to his eyes, which lays open an intrigue 
« between the virtuous Lord Ruſſell and the 
« court of France; yet it will give him ſome re- 
lief to find, amidſt the imprudence of ſuch an 
*« intrigue, the man of honour appearing*.” 
Whoever 1mpartially conſiders Charles's ſecret 
intrigues, his receiving penſions from Louis, con- 
niving at his miniſters taking preſents, and him- 
{elf bribing his own ſubjetts with French mo- 
ney, in order to ſubyert the conſtitution, extend 
the prerogative, and introduce Popery and arbi- 
trary power, with the diſmal proſpe@ of a bigoted 
cruel Popiſh ſucceſſor (all well known to the fa- 
gacious Lord Ruſſell), muſt conclude, it was ſo 
far from blameable in Lord Ruſſel], to confer with 
his friend and relation Rouvigny, for the national 
benefit, that it evidently demonſtrated his love 
to his country. Had he declined it, he would 
have as much deſerved cenſure, as the part he 
took really mcrited applauſe, and proved him in- 
deed the man of honour, the wiſe and prudent 
patriot. Sir John ſhould have ſhewn that the 


virtuous Lord Ruſſell had, by his connections and 


intrigues, deſerted, or acted contrary to the in- 
tereſts of his country, before he ventured ſo in- 
judicious and imprudent a remark. This he has not 
done; yea the very French memorials on which 
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he founds his cenſure, giving him full credit for 


e 

lt their authority, are full proofs of the noble Lord's 
integrity. 55 
e Barillon's memorial, 14 March, 1678: «© Mr. 
e « de Rouvigny has ſeen Lord Ruſſell and Lord 
Hollis, who were fully ſatisfied with the aſſur- 
n © ance he gave them, that the King (of France) 


is convinced it is not his intereſt to make the 
t EX « King of England abſolute maſter in his king- 


- IX « dom—and that France would endeavour to 
bring about a diſſolution of Parliament Lord 
- EX « Ruſſell would engage Lord Shaftſbury in it— 
i MT «© privately endeavour to prevent an augmenta- 
- « tion of the ſum for carrying on the war—and 
] « annex diſagreeable clauſes to the offer of a 


« million ſterling*. Ruſſell was afraid France 

« approved England's declaration of war, that 
Charles might get money, and then make peace; 
“ Rouvigny, to demonſtrate the contrary, ſaid, 
* That I (Barillon) was ready to diſtribute a con- 
* fiderable ſum in the Parliament, to prevail 
# © with it to refuſe any money for the war, and 
A ſolicited him to name the perſons who might 
be gained. Lord Ruſſell replied, That 
= © he ſhould be very ſorry to have any commerce 
= © with perſons capable of being gained by money ;* 
but he appeared pleaſed to ſee by this pro- 
* poſal, that there is no private underſtanding 
between your Majeſty and the King of Eng- 
land to hurt their conſtitution. —He and all his 
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ce friends only wanted the diſſolution of Parliament 
« —they knew it could only come from the help of 
* France.—They would truſt him on Rouvigny' 
tc aſſurances, and endeavour to oblige Charles tg 
« aſk the French King's friendſhip, that Louis 
* might be in a ſtate to contribute to their ſatis. 
« fattion. —Secreſy neceſſary; for though the 
« diflolution of parliament be a thing wiſhed for 
« by all England—yet if known, they would pre. 
« vent it by doing all the King could wiſh. Lord 
« Ruſſell hath reſolved to ſupport the affair 


« againſt the Treaſurer, and even attack the 


« Duke of York and all the Catholics.” Thus, 
Barillon's memorial, 24 March, 1678, © Lord 
« Hollis and Lord Ruſſell never pretended openly 
* to oppoſe giving money to the King of Eng- 
« land, but the Commons added clauſes to the 
« bill, for which they hoped it would not be ac- 
« cepted; but the avidity for money, and the 
« deſire of having troops on foot, which they 
« thought they might diſpoſe of, had made the 
* miniſters paſs the act without any conſideration 
« for the true intereſts of his Britannic Majeſty; 
« —this redoubles their fears of the deſigns of 
« the court, with which they are much alarmed, 
« even although they are at this minute per- 
e ſuaded that your Majeſty and the King of 
« England act in concert, they are ſtill under 
« apprehenſions, leſt the war ſhould ſerve only (0 
« bring them under ſubjection.“ Again—11 April, 
1678,“ All theſe leaders of the party will not be 
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« ayerſe to peace, if they believe that your Ma- 
« jeſty will enter into no engagements againſt thetr 
ſiberties; on this head I give them all the aſſur- 
« ances I can, and the moſt ſenſible among them 
« know well, it 1s not the intereſt of France that 
« a King of England ſhould be abſolute maſter, 
« and be able to diſpoſe, according to his will, 
4 of all the power of the nation. They feared, 
«.leſt the army that was raiſing, ſhould be employed 
ig change the form of government in England ; — 
that the court having ſufficient troops would 
attempt every thing agreeable to its intereſt— 
« arreſt the principal perſons, prevent others re- 
* fiſting or oppoſing, and when England was 
* ſubjeted at home, carry on a foreign war 
* with the greater facility; they are apprehen- 
* five that your Majeſty (Louis) and Charles att 
* in concert—neceſflary therefore to convince 
* them, that the King of France not only has 
no connection with the King of England to 
* oppreſs them—nor will ſuffer him, under pre- 
* tence of an imaginary war, to find means to 
bring them into ſubjeAion.” 18 April, 1678, 
* The High Treaſurer's aim is to procure money, 
"and he would willingly increaſe his maſter's 
" Wthority, The Duke of York believes him- 
* ſelf loſt as to his religion, if the preſent oppor- 
unity does not ſerve to bring England into ſub- 
* Jeftion,” 12 May; © The King himſelf will 
* ſign the treaty—none of his ſubjects are bold 
enough to do it.” 27 May; * Separate arti- 
"3 - « cle; 
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e cle: Charles to be paid fix millions of livres, 
« and to recall his troops, except 3000 for 
« Oſtend, and gooo for Scotland, to diſband thoſe 
« newly raiſed, and to prorogue the parliament 
* for four months.” The ſeparate article was 
ſigned by Barillon, promiſing the money only on 
that condition. Charles and James kept the treaty 
ſecret from the Prince of Orange. May 1, 
1678, „ The Commons want the new raiſed 
* troops diſbanded, the Duke of York wants 
s them kept on foot*.” 

In 1678 there was a treaty between Charles 
and Louis; but Barillon afterwards gave Charles 
to underſtand, that his maſter would not pay the 
money, unleſs he would engage by a ſecret arti- 
cle, that he would never maintain an army that 
ſhould exceed 8000 men, reckoning the whole 
forces in his three kingdoms, When this de- 
mand was ſignified to Charles, « Cod's fiſh (ſaid 
* he) does my brother of France think to ſerve 
« me thus? Are all his promiſes to make me ab- 
« ſolute maſter of my people come to this? Or 
* does he think it a thing to be done with 8000 
« men?” —This exclamation plainly proves, that 
Charles had entertained ſuch a deſign, though 
the preparations in which he was now employed, 
ſeem to have been made with a view to raiſe the 
price of his neutrality with the French monarch. 

Dalrymple himſelf obſerves, “It is probable 
*© that Charles meant to make uſe of his appa- 


* Dalr. Vol. II. + Smollet. 
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« rent inclination for war, only to keep up his 
« forces, to get money from parliament, and to 
« ſqueeze more money from France*,” In fact 
both Charles and James manifeſted by their con- 
duct, that they thought they had a right to make 
the laws depend on their will, and to make their 


vill effectual by an army; this led the patriots to 


oppoſe ſtrongly any deſigns to keep up a ſtanding 


army; and hence, the purity of Lord Ruſſell's in- 


tention, and his prudence, in his whole proceed- 
ings, are demonſtrable even from Barillon's teſti- 
mony. His great circumſpetion and anxious 
care for preſerving the government, and Proteſ- 
tant religion, are alſo very conſpicuous—he him- 
ſelf could not bear the gaining by money ; though. 
others, real patriots, might think themſelves juſti- 
fied in accepting preſents, to make uſe of them 
for good purpoſes, and employ the money with- 
out ſcruple to ſecure men, whoſe virtue alone 
was inſufficient to keep them ſteady to the public 
intereſt, 

Let it be obſerved, that 21 Dec. 1678. The 
Earl of Danby, Lord Treaſurer, was impeached 
by the Commons for endeavouring to ſubvert the 
conſtitution, and introduce arbitrary government. 
—The 

25 Jan. 1678-9. A proclamation was iſſued 
for diſſolving the Parliament, and calling another 
to meet the 6th of March. And the 


* Dalr. Vol. II. p. 17. 
N 21 March, 
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21 March, 1678-9. His Majeſty conſtituted 
a new privy council. 

Thus we ſee the good effects reſulting from 
Lord Ruſſell's French connections: the fears for 
liberty from the power of France were removed, 
a miniſter, who ſeconded his maſter's arbitrary de- 
ſigns, was diſgraced; the Duke of York ſent abroad; 
a Parliament diſſolved which had in general ſhewn 
more ardour to enlarge the King's prerogative, 
than maintain the conſtitutional rights of the 
people ; the army diſbanded, which ſeemed in- 
tended rather to enſlave the nation, than attack a 
foreign enemy ; and friends to their country were 
admitted into the council: ſurely theſe were happy 
and important events. 

Having done jullice to Sir John Dalrymple, to 


of the two royal and gracious brothers, Charles 
and James, as far as the vindication of Lord Rul- 
ſell was concerned; the teſtimonies of other hiſto- 
rians of all parlies, concerning the integrity, prin- 
ciples, and public conduct of that truly noble 
Lord, and ineſtimable patriot, ſhall now be ſub- 
mitted to the public, PxinciyLEs and cox puer, 
which, had they been fully crowned with ſuccels, 
would have prevented many ſcenes of oppreſſion, 
injuſtice, and cruelty *! | 

Two 


* Sir John Dalrymple may think he hath not juſtice 


done him, in the producing Burnet as a voucher, after what 
| he 
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the Engliſh Ambaſſador at Paris, to the Lord 
Danby, then Lord Treaſurer, and read in the 
Houſe of Commons during the debates about the 
impeachment and trial of that nobleman, The 
firſt is dated January 11th, 1677-8, wherein the 
Ambaſſador communicates the following intelli- 


he hath ſaid of that hiſtorian in his Memoirs: “ have 
never tried Burnet's facts by the tefts of dates, and of original 
papers, without finding them wrong. For which reaſon I 
have made little uſe of them in theſe Memoirs, unleſs 
when I found them ſupported by other authorities.” Sir 
John will pleaſe to obſerve, that Burnet's evidence in the 
following pages, reſpecting Lord Ruſſell, is ſupported by 
authorities of each party. But is it not ungenerous for the 
living to throw reflections on the dead ?—refleRions which 
may be alſo too juſtly retorted on the accuſer himſelf, 
Some of Sir John's facts, in his Memoirs, tried by the eff 
ef original papers in the Appendix „ have been found to be 
urung: he knew them to be ſo; and yet he hath not cor- 
reQted, nor pointed them out to his readers: and as for the 
teſt if dates, his own teſtimony is, From comparing the 
nates which I took in France with the copies of the papers 
ſent me from thence, I find, in ſome inſtances, a di 3 
in the dates between us, owing probably to my overſight.” 
So that it is a piece of juſtice due to characters, and to hiſ- 
torical truth, to ſay, that Burnet's Memoirs, or hiſtory, may 
be quoted and relied upon, equally with, yea far ſuperior 
to, Hir Jahn Dalrymple's Memoirs; eſpecially as ſeveral of 
the letters now publiſhed by Sir John, corroborate ſome 
of Biſhop Burnet's facts, which by party weakneſſes and 
1 have been hitherto diſputed, 
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gence to his Lordſhip :—The reaſon of Rouvig. 
« ny's ſon (afterwards Earl of Galway) going to 
« England, is to make uſe of all the lights his 
c father will give him, and by the near relation 
* he hath to my Lady Vaughan (then Lady Ruf. 
« ſell) who is his couſin, and the particular friend. 
« ſhip which father and ſon have with Mr. Wil. 
« ljam Ruſſell; he is to be introduced into a 
ce great commerce with the malecontent members 
* of parliament, and to croſs your meaſures at 
* court, if they ſhall prove diſagreeable here; 
« while Barillon goes on his ſmooth ſubtle way,” 
In the ſecond letter, diſpatched the enſuing week, 
and dated January 18, 1677-8, the Ambaſſador 
writes further ; © The reaſon of Rouvigny's jour- 
« ney, is to let the King know that the King 
* of France did hope he was ſo firm to him, as 
* not to be led away by the Lord Treaſurer; 
„% and as for money, if he wanted it, he ſhould 
% have what he would from hence. His inſtruc- 
« tions are, if this deſign takes, by the means 
« of William Ruſſell and other diſcontented 
« people, to give a great deal of money, and 
« croſs all your meaſures at court.“ 

Here we fee Lord Ruſſell remarkably pointed 
at by the court of France, as a principal leading 
man among thoſe that oppoſed the court in pat- 
lament. But the project here intimated of gain- 
ing him over to the French intereſt by bribery, 


ſhews their ignorance of the man, and of his in- 
| flexible 


A 
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flexible probity ; and could only be formed upon 
the general preſumption of the never-failing force 
of that engine, when ſkilfully applied; againſt 
which, however, Lord Ruſſell was impregnable. 
In 1678. Lord Ruſſell made a motion for an 
addreſs to his Majeſty, That His Royal Highneſs 
' the Duke of York might be removed from his 
a preſence and councils, | 
rs January 31, 1679-80. The Lords Ruſſell and olamixon. | 
at Cavendiſh, Sir Henry Capel, and Mr. Powle, 
3 finding the King's head and heart were againſt 
popular councils, and that their preſence in coun. 


k, cil could no longer be uſeful to prevent per- 
IT nicious meaſures, and not being willing to ſerve 
— him againſt the intereſt of their country, went to 
g him together, and defired him to excule their 
0 attendance any more upon him at council. The 
£ King, who was weary of ſuch faithful counſellors, 
d and wanted ſuch as would promote his arbitrary 
. meaſures, replied, © with all my heart.” Smollet 
s lays, “ Lord Ruſſell, one of the moſt popular 
d and virtuous men in the nation, now quitted the 
d * council-board.” 

October 26, 1680. Lord Ruſſell moved, That 
d the Commons might in the firſt place take into 
7 conſideration how to ſuppreſs Popery, and pre- 
Y vent a popiſh ſucceſſor. The bill was brought in 
- for excluding the Duke of York from the crown ; 
f which paſſed the Commons, but was thrown out by 
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the Lords, to whom it was carried by Lord Ru. 
ſell, and almoſt the whole Houſe of Commons, 

Lord Ruſſell ſaid, on the excluſion bill being 
rejected, “ If my father had adviſed the meaſure, 
% I would have been the firſt to impeach him; 
and “ that if ever there ſhould happen in this na- 
« tion any ſuch change, as that he ſhould not 
e have liberty to live a Proteſtant, he was reſolved 
« to die one.“ 

The Lords Shaftſbury, Ruſſell, and Cavendih, 
&c. preſented the Duke of York to the Grand 
Jury for Middleſex, at Weſtminſter Hall, as in- 
dictable, being a popiſh recuſant.—And 

January 7, 1680-81. The Commons refolved, 
That until a bill be paſſed for excluding the Duke 
of York, they could not give any ſupply with- 


out danger to his Majeſty, and extreme hazard 


of the Proteſtant religion. 

The Earl of Shaftſbury had engaged the Duke 
of Monmouth, the Lords Ruſſell and Grey, to 
riſe in arms and oppoſe the Duke of York's ſuc- 


ceſſion at the death of Charles; they afterwards 


aſſociated the Earls of Eſſex and Saliſbury with 


them in the above deſign. —Ruffell and Hampden 


propoſed to exclude the Duke of York from the 
ſucceſſion, and redreſs the grievances of the na- 
tion. Howard was baſe enough to purchaſe par- 
don by betraying his ſriends.—Ruſſell was the 
beſt beloved nobleman in the kingdom, and even 


his enemies could not help revering his virtues. 
| —_— 
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All acquitted him of any ſhare in the ſcheme of 
aſſaſſination. 

The Duke of Monmouth, Earl of Eſſex, Lived Diſplay of 
Ruſſell, and Colonel Sidney, with ſome other A 
great and valuable perſons, who were of that 
well grounded opinion, that a free nation, like 
this of England, might defend their religion and 
liberties, when invaded and taken from them un- 
der pretence and colour of law, began to be- 
think themſelves how to reſtore Parliaments to 
their ancient freedom, and to deliver the nation 
from the fury of that torrent of Popery, which 
they wiſely foreſaw ready to break in and carry 
all before it. At this juncture, the (popiſh) con- 
ſpirators laid hold of the information given by 
Keeling, of unadviſed and raſh diſcourſes of a. 
very ſmall number of men, (nine or ten at the 
moſt, all ſtrangers to the perſons and honeſt con- 


e ſultations of thoſe great men before named) and 
0 they cunningly and malicioufly patched and 
b worked them into one piece, and emitted it to 
; the world by their declaration read in all churches, 
N under the name of a preſbyterian or fanatic plot 
n (Rye-Houſe conſpiracy) which' they had long 
2 wanted, Hereupon a proclamation purſues the 
- Duke of Monmouth and ſome others (deſigned 
b or deſtruction); who choſe to ſtand aſide out of 
0 the reach of the blood-thirſty conſpirators; but 
1 the Earl of Eſſex, Lord Ruſſell, and Colonel 
Sidney, would not be overcome by the perſua- 
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| ſions of thoſe who invited them to ſafe retire. 
| 4 ments, and ſo were clapped into the Tower, and 
| afterwards, in different ways, butcher'd. It was 
reſolved that my Lord Ruſſell, the honour of his 
age, ſhould be cut off in a feeming way of jul. 
| tice; and as he was a perſon of ineſtimable va- 
| lue, ſo the art uſed to deſtroy him was extraordi- 
nary. 

| Burnet. The hardſhips on private perſons, and in- 
| fringement on public liberties, made ſome begin 
| to think of an alteration of government in earneſt, 
When the Earl of Shaftſbury was gone to Hol- | 
land, being conſcious of his own obnoxiouſneſs, 
and apprehenſrve what forward Sheriffs, willing 
Juries, mercenary Judges, and bold Witneſſes, 
might do againſt him; the Duke of Monmouth 
reſolved to be adviſed chiefly by Lord Eſſex; 
but he was unwilling to be alone in a matter of 
ſuch conſequence, and named, firſt, Lord Ruſſell, 
againſt whom there was no exception ; next, Al- 
gernoon Sidney, who was brother to the Earl of 
Leiceſter, who having a great kindneſs to Lord 
Howard“, as an avowed hater of the King and 

monarchy, 


| * William Lord Howard, of Eſcrick ; a man of wit and 
| learning, but always poor, and ready to undertake any thing 
| that was bold: he had run through many parties in religion 
| in Cromwoell's time; had been re-baptized, and preached 
in London; and, upon his uſurpation of the government, 


{ct up againſt him as a ſtrong commonwealth's man. In 
the 
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monarchy, he prevailed on them, contrary to the 
ill opinion they had of the man, to receive him 
into their ſecrets, to which Hampden, grandſon 
of the patriot, was alſo admitted. 

There was alſo a lower company of Lord 
Shaftſbury's creatures, who met continually in 
the Temple. Rumſey and Ferguſon came con- 
ſtantly thither ; the former, a bold talking man, 
and by many ſuſpected to be all along a court 
ſpy ; Ferguſon, an hot confident man, having 
a ſpirit naturally turned to plotting, and a temper 
that delighted in miſchief, 


the beginning of the war (with the Dutch), he offered to 
ſerve De Wit; and when the Prince of Orange was ad- 
vanced, he undertook both to ſend him good intelligence, 
and to make him a party in England. He was put in the 
Tower (1674), but by the threats of the Dutch (Howard) 
was ſaved. Ralph“, on Lord Ruſſell's trial deſcribes Lord 
Howard thus :—*< The perſon who in all, but the nobility 
of his birth, was the reverſe of the unhappy priſoner; a 
man of outſide only ; who made the beſt pretences ſubſer- 
vient to the worſt purpoſes ; who was diſtinguiſhed by high 
rank, quick parts, and happy addreſs, only to be the more 
emphatically deſpiſed; and whoſe whole life was fo 
thoroughly profligate, that his turning evidence againſt his 
belt friends, has been repreſented by ſome as the leaſt ex- 
ceptionable part of it.” After ſaying thus much, every 
man converſant in the hiſtory of this reign (Charles II.) 
will think of Lord Howard, who now appeared as a wit- 
neſs in that court, where he, of all others, moſt deſerved to 


have been proſecuted as a criminal. 
* Vide Lord Ruſfell's Trial, added to this Edition. 
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The Duke of Monmouth had ſome time before 
carried Lord Ruſſell, Lord Grey, and Sir Thoma 
Armſtrong, to one Shephard's (now Pontac's, Ah. 
church-lane), a wine merchant, upon appointment 
to meet Lord Shaftſbury, or ſome of his friends; 
but when they came thither, and found none met, 
but this Ferguſon and Rumſey, they liked not 
their company, and were going; only Lord Rul. 
ſell calling for a taſte of ſome wines, which occa- 
ſioned a ſmall ſtay, Rumſey began a diſcourſe 
of ſurpriſing the guards, and inſiſting much on 
the eaſineſs of doing it, Armſtrong, who had 
once commanded them, ſhewed him his miſtake 
therein; and as ſoon as Lord Ruflell (who had 
not ſpoke a word upon the ſubje&) had taſted 
what wines he pleaſed, they all went away. This 
is the only time Lord Ruſſell was ever in their 
company ; but it proved of fatal confecuence to 
him. Keeling (employed by the Temple con- 
ſpirators) made a diſcovery; Rumſey charged 
Lord Ruſſell with the defign of ſeizing the guards; 
Lord Ruſſell, though he might have made his 
eſcape, yet, in confidence of his innocence, ſtaid 
at home till a meſſenger was ſent to carry him 
to the council; after his examination he was com- 
| mitted (June 26, 168g) clofe priſoner to the 
1 Tower, and afterwards to Newgate. | 
| Dalrymple, Lord Ruſſell was the firſt of the great who was 
| ordered to be ſearched for—he was found, neither 
| preparing for flight, nor hiding himſelf, but ſitting 
| in 
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in his ſtudy. So ſoon as he vas in cuſtody, he 
gave up all hopes of life, knowing how obnoxious 
he was to the Duke of York, and only fludied 
to die with decency and dignity. Eſſex was at 
his country-houſe when he heard the fate of his 
friend, and could have made his eſcape ; but 


| when preſſed to make it by thoſe around him, he 


« anſwered, “His own life was not worth ſaving, 


« if, by drawing ſuſpicion upon Lord Ruſſell, it 


« would bring his life into danger.” | This ſen- 
timent makes the Lord Eſſex's cutting his own 
throat in the Tower, the morning of Ruſſell's 
trial, the more improbable. ] Monmouth had ab- 
ſconded, but, attuated by the ſame generous mo- 
tive with Eſſex, he ſent a meſſage to Ruſſell 
when he heard he was ſeized, „That he would 
% ſurrender himſelf, and ſhare his fate, if his do- 


Ling ſo could be of uſe to him.” Ruſſell an- 


ſwered in theſe words, © It will be of no advan. 

tage to me to have my friends die with me.” 
He was tried at the Old Bailey, Friday 13th 
July: preſent, Lord Chicf Juſtice Pemberton, 
Lord Chief Baron Montagu ; Judges Windham, 
Charlton, Levins, Withens, Street; Treby, Re- 
corder; Sir Robert Sawyer, Attorney General; 
Finch, Solicitor General: Sir George Jefferies, 
King's Serjeant; North, King's Counſel; Sir 
Dudley North, Sir Peter Rich, Sheriffs; John 
Martin, Foreman of the Jury, no freeholder, 

Evidences, Shephard, Rumſey, Lord Howard. 
E THE 
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Tur Lord Ruſſell was ſet to the bar, and 
placed within the bar. 

Cl. of Cr. William Ruſſell“ hold up thy hand 
(which he did). Then the indictment was read 
as followeth:— 

“London. The jurors of our Sovereign Lord 
« the King, upon their oaths, preſent That Wil 
« liam Ruſſell, late of London, Eſq. together 
« with other falſe traitors, as a falſe traitor again 
« the moſt illuſtrious and excellent Prince, our 
“Sovereign Lord Charles II. by the grace of 
*« God, of England, Scotland, France, and Ire- 
« land, King, his natural Lord, not having the 
« fear of God in his heart, nor weighing the duty 


* He was Lord only by courteſy, being eldeſt ſon to tif 
Earl of Bedford. 
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« of his allegiance, but being moved and ſeduced 
« by the. inſtigation of the Devil, and the true 
duty and natural obedience which true and 
« faithful ſubjects of our Sovereign Lord the 
« King, towards him our ſaid Lord the King do 
« hear, and of right ought to bear, wholly with- 


drawing; and with his whole ſtrength intending 


the peace and common tranquillity of the king- 
« dom of England to diſturb, and war and re- 
« bellion againſt our ſaid Lord the King to move 
«and ſtir up; and the government of our ſaid 
« Lord the King, within this kingdom of England, 
"to ſubvert, and our ſaid Lord the King from 
« his title, honour, and kingly name of the im- 
«perial crown of this his kingdom of England 
« to put down and deprive; and our ſaid Lord 
*the King to death and final deſtruction. to bring 
*and put, the ſecond day of November, in the year 
*of the reign of our Sovereign Lord Charles 
* II. King of England, &c. the four and thirtieth, 
*and divers other days and times, as well before 
bas alter, at the pariſh of St. Michacl Baſſiſhaw, 
„in the ward of Baſſiſnaw, London, aforeſaid, 
* maliciouſly and traiterouſly, with divers other 
"traitors, to the jurors aforeſaid unknown, he 
did conſpire, compaſs, imagine, and intend our 
*lad Lord the King, his ſupreme Lord, not 
only of his kingly ſtate, title, power, and go- 
© vernment of this his kingdom of England, to 
* deprive and throw down; but alſo our ſaid 
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te Lord the King to kill, and to death to bring 
t and put; and the ancient government of this 
« his kingdom of England to change, alter, and 
& wholly to ſubvert, and a milerable ſlaughter 
| * amongſt the ſubjetts of our ſaid Lord the King, 
| through his whole kingdom of England to 
te cauſe and procure, and inſurrettion and rebel. 
« lion againſt our ſaid Lord the King to move, 
« procure, and ſtir up within this kingdom of 
„England; and to fulfil and perfect the {aid 
«© moſt horrible treaſons, and traiterous com- 
* paſſings, 1maginations, and purpoſes aforeſaid, 
« he the ſaid William Ruſſell, together with other 
« falſe traitors, as a falſe traitor then and there, 
* and divers other days and times, as well before 
« as after, mahciouſly, traiterouſly, and adviſedly, 
« between themſelves, and with divers other trai- 
« tors, to the jurors aforeſaid unknown, they did 
* meet together, conſult, agree, and conclude, and 
every of them then and there did conſult, agree, 
« and conclude, inſurrection and rebellion again 
« our Sovereign Lord the King, within this king- 
« dom of England, to move and ſtir up ; and the 
* guards for the preſervation of the perſon of our 
«* ſaid Lord the King, to ſeize and deſtroy, againk 
« the duty of his allegiance, againſt the peace, 
« &c. and allo againſt the form of the ſtatutes, 
1 | 
Cl. of Cr. How ſayeſt thou, art thou guilt 
or not guilty? 
Lord Ruſſell, My Lord, may I not have ? 
copy 
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copy of the matter of fact laid againſt me, that I 
may know what to anſwer to it? 

L. C. 7.“ My Lord, we can grant you no- 
thing till you have pleaded. Therefore, that 
which is put to you now is, whether you ſay you 


are guilty, or not guilty? 


L. Ruſſell, My Lord, I am not guilty. 

Cl. of Cr. Culprit, How wilt thou be tried? 

L. Ruſſell, By God and my country. 

Cl. of Cr. God ſend thee a good deliverance, 

L. Ruſſell, My Lord, I thought a priſoner 
had never been arraigned and tried at the ſame 
time: I have been a cloſe priſoner. 


L. C. 7. For crimes of this nature, my Lord, 


ve do it continually, 

I. Ruſſell. It is hard, my Lord. 

Mr. At. Gen. T My Lord hath no reaſon to 
complain for want of notice, for ſince Monday 
[e'en-night he had notice of his trial, and the 
matter alledged againſt him he had notice of, for 
queſtions were put to him about this matter ; he 
hath been very fairly dealt with, he hath had the 
liberty of counſel to adviſe him; there hath been 
no fort of liberty denied him, which becomes any 
lubjeft to have in this condition. 

L. C. 7. My Lord, I do not know aches 
you hear Mr. Attorney, He ſays, your Lord- 
ſhip hath had a great deal of favour ſhewn you 
already, in that you have been acquainted with 


Sir Francis Pemberton. u Six Robert Sawyer. 
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Vill be, I believe, till night; I think it very hard 
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the crimes for which you are now indicted, that 
you have had a great deal of warning given you, 
that you have had the liberty of counſel, which 
hath not been known granted to any under your 
Lordſhip's circumſtances. He ſays, he douhts 
not but your Lordſhip is prepared for your de. 
fence, becauſe you have had ſo much knowledge 
and warning of the time and matter for which 
you were ſo called in queſtion. 2 

I. Ruſſell. My Lord, I am much to ſeek; 1 
only heard ſome general queſtions, and I have 
witneſſes that, I believe, are not yet in town, nor 


r 


I cannot have one day more. 

Mr. At. Gen. Monday ſe'en- night your Lord- 
ſhip had notice. 

L. Ruſſell, I did not know the matter I was 
charged with. 

Mr. At. Gen. Yes, certainly, for I was with 
you myſelf, my Lord; and thoſe queſtions you 
were examined upon, were a favour to you, that 
you might know what the matter was you were 
accuſed of. 

L. C. 7. My Lord, without the King's con- 
ſent we cannot put off the trial; if the King's 
counſel think not fit to put it off, we cannot grant 
your Lordſhip's requeſt in this caſe. 

L. Ruſſell. I would deſire a copy of the pan- 
mel of the jury, that I might conſider of it; for 
hoy elſe can I make any juſt challenge? I thought 
the 
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the law had been very favourable to men upon 
their lives; and therefore it had allowed * 
to have ſome little notice. 

I. C. 7. Hath not your Lordſhip had a copy 
of the pannel? I think your Lordſhip was allowed 
one. We gave order your Lordſhip ſhould have 
a copy of the pannel. 

Mr. At. Gen. We did indulge him ſo far, that 
he might have a note of all the men returned, 

I. Ruſſell. I never had a copy of the pannel. 

L. C. 7. It was the fault of your Lordſhip's 
ſervants then; for I gave order for it myſelf. 
'Tis ſuch a favour, that in regard a man's life lies 
at ſtake, we never did deny it“, to my knowledge. 
And therefore in this caſe I gave order to the ſe- 
condary to deliyer a copy. I know the King 
did not deſign to be hard upon my Lord in his 
trial, but that he ſhould have as fair a trial, as 
ever any noble perſon had. 


IL. Ruſſell, I pray I may have a copy of 
them, | 

Mr. Serj. Fefferies. If my Lord had ſent his 
agents, and it had been refuſed, there had been 
lomething in it. 

Mr. At. Gen. Secondary Normanſel was with 


me, and I gave him my allowance, though it was 
not his right, 


* But it had been denied in Colledge's caſe, and was af- 
terwards denicd to Mr. Corniſh, till the time of his trial, 


| Men it could be of no ſervice to him. 


E 4 I. C. 7. 


| an fair periwig. 
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TL. C. 7. That my Lord may not be ſurpriſed, 
what think you of giving my Lord time till the 
afternoon, and try ſome of the reſt in the mean 
time? 

My. At. Gen. Truly, my Lord, if I could 
imagine it were poſſible for my Lord to have any 
witneſſes, I ſhould not be againſt it. 

L. Rfjell. *Tis very hard. 

Mr. At. Gen. Do not ſay ſo, the King does 
not deal hardly with you ; but I am afraid it will 
appear you would have dealt more hardly with 
the King: you would not have given the King an 
hour's notice for ſaving his life. 

Secondary Trotman. I gave my brother Nor- 
manſel a copy of the pannel on my fide, and hear 


that my brother Normanſel hath ſaid that he de- 


livered a copy. Then Secondary Normanſel was 
ſent for, and the court ſtaid for him for ſome 
time. 
Mr. Atwood. My Lord, a gentleman told me, 
he did not know whether it was fit, till he had 
conſulted the Attorney General ; afterwards I had 


a copy as it ſtood then, not as it is now. 


Mr. At. Gen. I deſire my Lord may be aſked 


who ſent for it? 


I. Ruſſell. I did not ſend for it; I enquired, 
and they ſaid it would be refuſed. 
Mr. Atwood, No, the denden had it with 


J. C. J. 
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L. C. 7. It was delivered to your ſervant, or 
agent. What did you do with it? 

L. Ruſſell's Gent. Sir, the gentleman gave me 
out of a book ſome names. 

Mr. Serj. Jefjeries. What did you do with 
them ? 

L. Ruſſell's Gent. I writ them down; they 
were not periett; 1 did not know what they were. 

L. C. 7. Sir, you were to blame not to de- 
liver it to my Lord. 

IL. RuſſelPs Gent, I was not bound to deliver 
an imperſett thing to my Lord. 

I. C. 7. Sir, you ſhould have conſulted your 
Lord's advantage, ſo as to have delivered any 
thing for his good. 

L. Ruſſell's Gent. My Lord was in the Tower, 
I was not admitted to my Lord. 

Mr. At. Gen. Did you give it to my Lady? 

L. Rvyſſell's Gent, Yes; thoſe names I had, 
my Lady had. 

Mr. Serj. Fefferies. How long ago was it? 

Mr. Atwood. Tueſday or Wedneſday laft. 

I. C. 7. (To Lord Ruſſell's ſervant.) Look 
you, Sir, when had you this? 

T. Ruſſell, J had no pannel, I will aſſure you, 
delivered me: I had ſome names of people that 
they ſaid were uſually on juries. 

J. C. 7. They were the names of the jury. 

J. Ruſſell, They were only the names of them 
KI. that 
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that were like to be of the jury, no other panne 
came to me. 

L. C. 7. My Lord, there can be no other 
copy given, but the ſame that was delivered; for 
your Lordſhip does know in this caſe, any perſon 
accuſed, as your Lordſhip is, may challenge thirty. 
five; and therefore there is a return generally of 
three or four ſcore, and theſe are returned in 
caſe of your Lordſhip's challenge. When you 
have challenged ſo many as you pleaſe, then the 
twelve men that ſtand after your challenge, are 
to be of the jury. And therefore this is not like 


a pannel made up by the Sheriff, in ordinary 


cauſes, between man and man; there they make 
a formal pannel, from which they cannot depart, 
when that is once returned; but here, in crimi- 
nal caſes, becauſe of the challenge, they return 
either ſixty or eighty. And I preſume your 
Lordſhip was attended with the names delivered. 

Mr. Serj. Jefjeries. How many names were 
delivered ? 

Mr. Atwood. Above one hundred. 

L. Ruſſell. J had nothing of a pannel delivered 
to me, but ſome names, 


I. C. 7. There was never any formal pannel 


delivered to any perſon accuſed: the copy of it 


is in paper always. 
I. Ruſſell, How can I know who to chal- 
lenge ? 
I. C. 7. My Lord, the copy of it is in your 
| hands; 
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hands ; your Lordſhip hath been deceived in this, 
by not underſtanding the true nature of thele 
things. If we were to give you a new one, WE 
could give you but ſuch an one. 

L. Ruſſell, 1 had no paper from the true offi- 
cer. 

I. C. 7. No, but from your ſervant. 

Mr. At. Gen. My Lord, you will have cauſe 
to complain, if they are not the ſame men we now 
ſhall call. 

L. C. 7. My Lord, that paper will guide your 
Lordſhip in your challenges. 

I. Ruſſell, My Lord, I did not mind it, I put 
it away. My Lord, with your favour, I muſt 
needs inſiſt upon having a pannel, and that you will 
put it off till the afternoon; I have a witneſs that 
is not in town, My Counſel told me it was never 
done, or very ſeldom, arraigning and trying at 
the ſame time, except in caſe of common male- 
factors. 

L. C. 7. Why may not this trial be reſpited 
til] the afternoon? 

Mr. At. Gen. Pray call the jury. 

L. C. 7. My Lord, the King's Counſel think 
it not reaſonable to put off the trial longer, and 
we cannot put it off without their conſent in this 
caſe. 

L. Ruſſell, My Lord, *tis hard; I thought the 
law had allowed a pretty deal of favour to a man 
when he came upon his life. How can I know 
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to except againſt men, that I never heard or ſay 
one of them ? 
C.. of Cr. You the priſoner at the bar; thoſe 
good men that have been now called, and here 
appear, are to paſs between you and our ſovereign 
Lord the King, upon your life or death; if you 
challenge any of them, you muſt ſpeak as they 
come to the book to be ſworn, before they are 
ſworn. 

I. Ruſſell. My Lord, may not I have the uſe 
of pen, ink, and paper? 

Court. Yes, my Lord. 

I. Ruſſell. My Lord, may I not make uſe of 
any papers I have. 

J. C. 7. Yes, by all means. 

I. Ruſſell, May I have ſome body to write 
to help my memory? 

Mr. At. Gen. Yes, a ſervant. 

I. C. 7. Any of your ſervants ſhall affiſt you 


in writing any thing you pleaſe for you. 


L. Ruſſell. My wiſe is here, my Lord, to do 
It. 

I. C. 7. If my Lady pleaſe to give herſelf 
the trouble. 

Mr. At. Gen. My Lord, you may have two 
perſons to write for you, if you pleaſe. 

J. Ruſſell. My Lord, here hath been a name 
read, that I never ſaw in the liſt of the jury I 
had: I heard Sir Andrew Foſter called. 


I. C. 7. He is not called to be of the jury. 
Cl, 
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CL of Cr. Call John Martin. ¶ He appears 

L. Ruſſell, Are you a freeholder of 408. a 
year? I hope none are allowed in the pannel but 
thoſe that have freeholds. | 

L. C. 7. There is no pannel made in Lon» 
don by freeholders ; we have very few freehold- 
ers capable of being impannelled, becauſe the 

eſtates of the city belong much to the nobility 
and gentlemen that live abroad, and to corpora- 
tions: therefore in the city of London“ the chal- 
lenge of freeholders is excepted. | 

L. Ruſſell. My Lord, I thought it had been 
always ſo, and the law had been clear in that caſe 
throughout England, that no man ought to be 
tried for his life, but by thoſe that have freeholds. 
My Lord, I remember I read the ſtatute of 
2 H. V. where 'tis poſitive that no perſons ſhall 
be judged in caſe of life and death, but by thoſe 
that have 408. a year. 


I. C. 7. My Lord, that ſtatute extends not 


to this caſe. Read the ſtatute. 
Cl. of Cr. ©« Whereas perjury is much uſed ij in 
* the city of London upon perſons, &c.“ 


IL. C. J. Is this the ſtatute W Lordſhip has 
read ? 


I. Ruſſell, This is not the caſe of life and 


death. 


* But the reſolution of the court extended to all trials, 


even in a county at large, and was ſo cited and followed in 
Colonel Sidney's caſe. 
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J. C. J. It is not, my Lord. 

L. Ruſſell. That that I read, is poſitive. And 
if vour Lordſhip will not allow of it, I deſire my 
Counſel may come and argue it, for 'tis a matter 
of law, and I cannot argue it, whether the jury 
are not to be freeholders. 

Mr. Serj. Jefferies. There is nothing men. 
tioned in that ſtatute with relation to the city 
of London, indeed, but the neceſſity of the thing 
requires it. 

Mr. At. Gen. It will not be material, 'tis 2 
collateral point, ſor moſt of the jury have free- 
holds. 

L. C. 7. Do you allow the exception? 

Mr. At. Gen. No, my Lord. 

L. C. J. Therefore we muſt, if my Lord ſtand 
upon it, hear his Counſel. My Lord, we will hear 
your Counſel; what Counſel do you deſire my 
Lord ? 

L. Ruſſell. The Counſel that were allotted me. 

L. C. 7. No, you muſt have Counſel aſſigned 
by us. The Counſel that was aſſigned elſewhere, 
ſigniſfies nothing. 

L. Ruſſell. Mr. Pollexfen, Mr. Holt, and Mr. 
Ward. 

The ſaid perſons were called, and came into 
court. 

L. C. J. (to the Counſel.) Gentlemen, my 
Lord here deſires Counſel; you are here aſſigned 


is 
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tis concerning a thing wherein he doubts the law; 
he would except to the jury upon this account, 
to the poll, becauſe they have not freehold within 
the city of London, and he deſires you may be 
aſſigned his Counſel, to make it out that this is 2 
cauſe of challenge. | 

Mr. At. Gen. *Tis a caſe of treaſon, Mr. Pol- 
lexfen. 

Mr. Ward. We take it ſo. 

Mr. Pollex. My Lord, perhaps if we had more 
conſideration of it, we ſhould ſpeak more, but if 
your Lordſhip pleaſes to hear us what we can 
fay : firſt, we take it, with ſubmiſhon, at common 


law, a frechold was neceſſary to make a man a a 


juryman, But that which falls out in this caſe, 
is the ſtatute of 2 H. V. c. g. which ſtatute I 
ſuppoſe is here in court. That ſtatute ſays this 


(if you pleaſe I will quote the ſubſtance of it). 


That none ſhall be admitted to paſs upon any in- 
queſt upon the trial of the death of a man, ex- 
cept he have lands and tenements of the yearly 


value of 40s. Now we are here, I think, within 


the words of the ſtatute, and I take it to be no 
queſtion at all, were we not in a city and county. 
I think this would be no queſtion upon any trial 
in any county at large. The ſtatute does not 
make any exception or diſtinguiſhment between 
cities or counties at large, but the words are ge- 
neral, as I have opened them. My Lord, the 
ſtatute does alſo provide in caſes of freehold, or 

40 marks. 
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40 marks. Now, my Lord, to prove this ſtatute 
extends to London, though a city and county, 
there are other ſtatutes that have been made ſub. 
ſequent, make it plain that it does ſo extend. But 
before I ſpeak to them, there is one inſtance, 
fol. 157, that takes notice of this ſtatute, and ſpeaks 
it generally, that the freehold ought to be in the 
ſame county ; nor do I remember to have ſeen 
any book that diſtinguiſhes between counties at 
large and cities and counties. But ſtatutes that 
have been made concerning cities and counties, 
are a plain declaration that this is meant of 
juries both in cities and counties, I will 
mention the ſtatute 7 H. VII. c. 5. The ſub- 
ſtance of the ſtatute is this: It takes notice 
that there were challenges in London, for that 
they had not 4os. per ann. and that this chal- 
lenge was to be made in the wards, which are 
the ſame with hundreds in the counties; ſo this 
ſtatute is made to take away the challenge of 405. 
frechold. This ſtatute of 7 H. VII. that takes away 
the challenge in London for not having 408. is, 
with ſubmiſſion, a ſtrong evidence and authority 
that it was before that time a good challenge, for 
otherwiſe to what end ſhouid they make a ſtatute 
to take away the challenge, unleſs it were before 
a good cauſe of challenge? In the next place, 
4 H. VIII. c. 3. that extends to civil cauſes in 
London, and ſays, that the London jurors ſhall 


(but provides only for London in civil cauſes) be 
admitted 
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admitted in civil cauſes, that have goods to the 
value of 100 marks. My Lord, if that firſt ſta- 
tute of the common law had not extended to re- 
quire freeholds in London, then there would 
have been no need of this ſtatute that was made 


to enable men to be Jurors that had goods to the 


value of 100 marks. So that we take it to be 
good authority, that by the common law free- 
hold was required in all civil cauſes. Then there 
is another ſtatute, 23 H. VIII. c. 13. and that 
will be a ſtrong evidence to ſhew what the law is: 
for the ſtatute ſays, in cities and boroughs, in 
trials of murder and felony, if a freeman of the 


city of London is to be tried, the freemen ſhall 


be upon the jury, though they have not freehold; 
and then there is a proviſo, that for knights and 
eſquires that are out of the borough, though they 
are arraigned in the borough, that extends not to 
them, though in caſes of murder and felony. As 
or this ſtatute, we take this ſenſe of it, firſt, That 
it does not extend to treaſons; for when it only 
names murders and felonies, that makes no altera- 
tion as to treaſon; therefore that ſtands as before: 
but if there be any alteration that extends only 
to freemen and burgeſſes that are to be tried, but 
not to knights and eſquires; ſo that if we were in 
a Caſe of telony and murder, I think we are not 
concerned in this ſtatute, for we are no freeman 
nor burgeſs, but we are an eſquire, and therefore 


ought to be tried by freeholders; ſo that for the 
| F law 
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law. we rely upon theſe ſtatutes, that we have 


looked upon as ſtrong evidence, that there ought 
to be in the trial of the life of man, eſpecially for 
treaſon, Freeholders. Firſt, if it were in civil 
cauſes, if this. qualification be not in jury-men, 
then an attaint would lie; the penalty in an at- 
taint 1s, that their houſes ſhould be pulled down, 
&c. This is provided by the law, to the intent 
the jury may be careful to go according to their 
evidence. *Tis true, no attaint does lie in eri- 
minal cauſes ; but if to be in civil cauſes there be 
required freeholders, and an attaint lies if there 
be not, 'tis not reaſonable to think but there 
ſhould be as great regard to the life of a man as 
to his eſtate, Next, my Lord, I do not knov 
any law that ſets any kind of qualification but 


this of freehold; ſo that be the perſons of what 


condition or nature ſoever (ſuppoſing they be not 
outlawed), yet theſe perſons, if this law be not in 
effe&t, may then ſerve and be put upon the life of 
a man. Theſe are the reaſons, my Lord, for 
which we apprehend they ought to be freeholders. 
Mr. Holt. My Lord, I vould deſire one 
word of the ſame ſide : We inſiſt in this caſe upon 
theſe two things: firſt, we conceive by the com- 
mon law, every jury-man ought to have a free- 
hold; we have good authority for it, Coke's firlt 
inſtitutes; but if that were not ſo, I think the 
ſtatute Mr. Pollexfen hath firſt mentioned, 2 H- 


V. c. 3. to be expreſs in this point. My Lord, 
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the ſtatute in the preamble does recite all the 
miſchiefs; it ſays great miſchiefs enſued by juries 


| that wefe made up of perſons that had not eſtates 


ſufficient. In what? As well in the caſe of the 


death of a man, as in the caſe of freehold between 


party and party: the ſtatute reciting this miſchief, 
does in expreſs words provide two remedies for 
the ſame in theſe cafes: firſt, on the life and 
death of a man, the jury or inqueſt to be taken, 
ſhall have 40s. per annum, and ſo between party 


and party 40 marks; fo that this being the trial of 


the death of a man, it is interpreted by Stam- 
ford, 162 a. that is, in all caſes where a man is 
arraigned for his life, that is within the expreſs 
vortls of the ſtatute. Beſides this expoſition that 
hath been put upon the ſtatute, my Lord, it does 
ſeem that the judgment of ſeveral parliaments 
hath been accordingly in ſeveral times and ages. 
My Lord, to inſtance in one ſtatute that hath 
not been mentioned, and that is the 33 of H. 
VIII. c. 23. That does give the King power to 
award commiſſions of Oyer and Terminer, for 
trials in any county of England: and that (ſays 
the ſtatute) in ſuch caſes no challenge to the ſhire 
or hundred ſhall be allowed; that is, you ſhall 
not challenge the jury in ſuch a caſe, becauſe 
they have not freehold, are not of the county 
where the treaſon was committed; but that upon 
the trial challenge, for lack of freehold of 408. 
a year, ſhall be allowed, though it. alters the man- 
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ner of trying treaſon by the common law; ſo tha, 
my Lord, here is the opinion of that very par. 
liament ; that though it took away the uſual me. 
thods of trials; yet it ſaves the priſoner's chal, 
lenge for want of freehold, Now indeed tha 
ſtatute is repealed ; but I mention it as to the 
proviſo, that it ſhews the judgment of that par, 
liament at that time: my Lord, thoſe other tz. 
tutes that have been made to regulate cities and 
towns corporate, why were they made? gg H, 
VIII. That no freehold ſhould be allowed, that 
ſhews that 2 H. V. did extend to theſe caſe, 
But, my Lord, theſe ſtatutes that ſhew the judy. 
ment of the parliament ſufficient to our purpoſe, 
do not extend to this caſe; the ſtatute goes only to 
murders and felonies; but not to treaſons: and 
we are in the caſe of a penal ſtatute, and con- 
cerning the life and death of a man, which ougit 
to be taken ſtrictly, it ouſts the priſoner of a be- 
nefit; and by parity of reaſon, if treaſon be not 
mentioned, your Lordſhip cannot by equity ex- 
tend it to it, when it only mentions inferior offen- 
ces, and takes away the benefit in lower caſes: 
like the caſe of the Biſhop of Wincheſter, where 
the ſtatute ſet down dean and chapters, and othe! 
eccleſiaſtical perſons, it ſhall not extend to bi- 
ſhops, becauſe it begins with perſons of an in- 
ferior nature: no more ſhall murder and felony 
extend to treaſon, But further, the ſtatute on 


concerns freemen, for there is an expreſs provi 
in 
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in the caſe: for in caſe any knight or eſquire 


come to be tried in the place, he has his benefit 


as before. My Lord, we are in this caſe, as in 


the caſe not mentioned in the ſtatute, we are not 
a freeman of London. My Lord, there is ano- 
ther thing, 7 H. VII. c. 5. why there was not 
only requiſite at the common law, that the jurors 
had ſufficient freehold, but it was required it 


: ſhould be in the hundred; and freehold in the 


wards in the city, is the ſame with freehold in the 


hundreds in the country: ſo that the want of 


freehold in the hundred, was a good cauſe of 


challenge. So that I think it will hardly be de- 
nied, but that a jury that paſſes upon the life of a 


man, ought by the law, by the ſtatute, and by the 
judgment of the parliament, to have freehold. — 
Where 1s there any ſtatute whatſoever that makes 
a difference in this caſe, between London and 
other counties? We are in the caſe of treaſon ; 


we have taken our exceptions, and on behalf of 


the priſoner at the bar, we pray the challenge may 
be allowed. 

Mr. Ward. My Lord, I ſhall be ſhort, be- 
cauſe Mr. Pollexfen has obſerved theſe things fo 
particularly already. I obſerve the ſtatute of 
H. V. is a general ſtatute, and extends through- 
out the realm: now when the thing is thus ge- 


neral, there is no room to except particulars. 


And in this caſe *tis within the very words of the 
. if the words be ſo generally penned in the, 
F 3 negative, 
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negative, then we conceive there is no conſtruc. 


tion to be made upon them, unleſs ſome ſub- 
ſequent parliament alter it. Coke' $ Inſtitutes, 
157, where *tis ſaid in treaſon as well as any 
thing elſe, upon H. V. there ſhall be freeholds, 
If they have provided in civil and other criminal 
cauſes, it were ſtrange that this ſhould be caſis 
omiſſus, but there is no conſtruftion againſt a ne- 
gative law. For the parliament taking care of 
the city of London (as the ſubſequent ſtatutes 
ſay) that he that hath 100 marks ſhall paſs in civil 
cauſes, and then it ſays in murders and felonies, 
and that only confined to the freemen of the 
place, does ſufficiently explain the law where ti 
not altered by any ſubſequent att, therefore 
deſire the challenge may be admitted. 

| Mr. At. Gen. My Lord, theſe Gentlemen's 
foundation is not good, for they prove it not by 
any books, that at common law it was requiſite for 
a juryman to have freehold. My Lord, I deny 
their foundation; there is no ſuch law ; and at 
this day, in all criminal caſes where the ſtatute 
does not dire it, as for riots and other informa- 
tions for miſdemeanour, there is no law reſtraius 
them, and they may be tried by any men they 
have no exception againſt. Then 2 H. V. ſays, 
None ſhall be admitted to paſs upon the death of 
a man (I take it to extend to all capital matters 
though | it is pretty oddly expreſſed ; for when a 


man is accuſed of other felonfes and bigh treaſons, 
"tis 
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"tis of the death of a man), unleſs he haye lands 
or tenements of the yearly value of 408. But 1 
will take it as theſe Gentlemen do at this time, 
it not being ſo at common law, nor in other cri- 
minal caſes, but what are provided for by the 
ſtatute : as to other matters of felony and murder, 
no doubt there theſe challenges are to be taken 
upon the ſtatute, but not for treaſon, becauſe 
| the ſtatute of Queen Mary does exprelsly repeal 
that ſtatute ; and no ſtatute fince takes away the 
force of that of Queen Mary ; that all trials fox 
treaſon ſhall be as the common law; and accord- 
ing to this the conſtant practice in all cities (not 
only in London) where perſons have been in- 
dicted for high treaſon hath been. There never 
was any ſuch thing pretended : moſt of theſe Gen- 
tlemen have freeholds, but we would not have 
this point loſt to the city of London; ſo that the 
ſtatute they ſpeak of, and the interpretations of 
the ſeveral other ſtatutes too, are to no pur- 


poſe ; for we ſay by common law, all cauſes might 


be tried by any perſons, againſt whom there was 
not ſufficient cauſe of challenge; and the com- 
mon law is by that ſtatute reſtored in this point. 
. Mr. Sol. Gen “. My Lord, I have little to ſay, 
Mr. Attorney hath given a true anſwer to it, the 
foundation does fail them. It was not W 
at common law for a juryman to have a frechold: 


0 but then 15 muſt ſhew you, my Lord, It } 1s al. 
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tered and made neceſſary, The ftatute of Hen. 
V. does not ſeem to extend to treaſon, but if it 
did, it is now out of doors, by that of Queen 
Mary, whereby all trials of treaſons are reduced 
to the common law. This 1s what we anſwer; 
they fail in their foundation; they do not make it 
out, that it was not neceſſary for a juryman at 
common law to have freehold. 

Mr. Serj. Jefferies. My Lord, I confeſs they 
have cited ſeveral acts of parliament, and upon 
them lay their foundation, and draw inferences 
from them: but they will find, that in ſeveral act 
of parliament which they have quoted, there is a 
particular regard had for the preſervation of the 
conſtant uſage and cuſtoms for trials within the 
city of London. That notwithſtanding ſeveral 
atts of parliament have in other places aſcer. 
tained the value of jurors, yet they had ſtill an 
eye that the city of London ſhould continue in 
its uſages. I think it will be neceſſary to put you 
in mind of the city of Worceſter. It would be 
very hard, ſay they, becauſe an attaint does not 
lie in criminal matters; if you intend by that to 
have people of ability, it is well known that the 
ableſt people in the city of London, have ſcarce 
any freehold in it; for that moſt of the inheritan- 
ces of the city of London remain in the nobility 
and in corporations. Now in the caſe of my 
Lord Ruſſell, he had a peremptory challenge to 
35, and 1 think I may adventure to ſay, there 
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can ſcarce be 35 more that can call themſelves 
freeholders in London; conſider the conſequence 
then—treaſon ſhould be committed in the city 
of London, and there would not be enough in the 
city of London to try it. In the caſe of the quo 
naarranto brought againſt the city of Worceſter, 
to know by what warrant ſeveral took upon them 
the offices of Aldermen; the Gentlemen at the 
bar objefted that it was reaſonable that no free- 
hold ſhould be determined but by freeholders. 
But the Judges of the King's Bench (the court 
being full), for the neceſſity of the thing, leſt 
there might not be ſufficient freeholders in the 
city, having ſent one of the Judges of that court to 
your Lordſhip's, of the Common Pleas, for that 
reaſon did agree the challenge was not good. I 
know theſe Gentlemen will pleaſe to remember 
the caſe ; ſo that I ſay, as in one caſe we ought 
to be tender of the life of the priſoner, ſo we 
ought ſurely to be tender of the life of the King, 
otherwiſe it may ſo happen that the King's life 
may be encompaſſed, and treaſon committed in 
the city, and there would be no way in the world 
to try it : therefore we pray for the King the chal- 
lenge may be over-ruled. 

Mr. North. My Lord, it is the practice to 
make the Venire facias, without mentioning free- 
hold, for it does not command that they return ſo 
many men that have freehold, but probos & legales 
komines de viſineto ; therefore at the common law, 

thoſe 
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thoſe. were good inqueſts to try any man that 
were not excommunicated, nor under any out. 
law. It is true, there are ſtatutes that ſay, all jury. 
men ſhall have freehold ; but we ſay theſe ſtatutes 
do not extend to the city of London, but that it 
is governed by its own cuſtoms ; and we ſay it is 
the cuſtom that citizens of ability have been re. 
turned, that have no freehold. But granting 
what we do not, by way of ſuppoſal, my Lord, it 
does not extend to this caſe, becauſe trials are to 
be. according to the uſe at common law, by the 
ſtatute of Queen Mary, which does ſet them at 
large again; and that is the reaſon the Priſoner, 
in this caſe, hath his challenge for 35, and a 
in other caſes reſtrained to 20; ſo that we fay, 


theſe men of ability are good, and there is no fla- 


tute affetts them. | 
I. C. 7. Mr. Pollexfen, do you find any 
judgment, that in caſes of treaſon by common 
law, they might except for want of freehold? Have 
you any reſolution in the caſe? 

Mr. Pollexfen. I think there are books that 
ſay at common law there muſt be freehold, 

I. C. 7. What, in treaſon ? 
Mr. Pollexfen. No, my Lord. 

J. C. J. Unleſs you ſpeak of treaſon, you do 
not ſpeak ad idem. For I do take it, that in 


caſes of treaſon, or in caſes of felony, at the com- 
mon law, they had no liberty to except to jurgry 
that they had not any freehold, but that at the 
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common law any good and lawful men might 

ſs, Then take, as introductive of a new law, 
the ſtatute of H. V. I am of the mind that this 
ſtatute of H. V. peradventure,, may extend to 
treaſons and felonjes; but when the ſtatute of 
Queen Mary comes and ſays, all trials ſhall be 
by ſuch evidence, and in ſuch manner, as by. 
common law they ought to have been, I do not 
ſee how it is poſſible to make an objeRion after- 
wards of this nature. For, admitting this ac of 
parliament of H. V. had altered the common law, 
and given a challenge, why then when the ſtatute 
Queen Mary comes and ſets all trials at large 
in the caſe of treaſons, then certainly the chal- 
lenge is gone again; and I doubt you will not 
find one exception in this caſe, ever ſince that 
ſtatute concerning the jury's freehold in caſes of 
treaſon, but it hath generally paſſed otherwiſe, 
and there hath not been any ever excepted. I 
doubt it will be a very hard thing to maintain 
ſuch a challenge now. Here are my Lords and 
Brothers will be pleaſed to deliver their opinions. 
It is a bufineſs of great conſequence, not only 
for this noble perſon at the bar, but for all other 
perſons. 

L. C. Bar*, I agree with your Lordſhip per- 
feltly; but if the Counſel had laid a right foun- 
dation that it had been fo at common law, there 
had been much ſaid; but I take it at common 
— I 101l WI 45 Miobtsgve, Eid. db 180) 
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law, there was no challenge for want of freehold; 


and I am induced to think fo, for otherwiſe what 


needed the ſtatute of H. V. been made? But 
whether it extend to treaſon or no, I am not ſo 
clear. And if it did, its wiped off again by that 
of Queen Mary, which reduces all to the com- 


mon law trial. 


Mr. 7. Windham. I am of the ſame opinion: 
I conceive at common law, lack of freehold no 
good cauſe of challenge. It is true, that chal. 
lenge is given in ſome caſes by act of parliament, 
yet I doubt whether it extend to a thing of ſo 
high a nature as treaſon, for other ſtatutes have 
not mentioned any thing of treaſon, But ſup- 
poſe 2 Hen. V. did extend to it, yet it is very 
plain, the ſtatute of 1 and 2 Queen Mary hath 


ſet all at large again, they are to be good and 
lawful men, and 1 do not find that any thing 


of the lawfulneſs muſt be the freehold. And, 
therefore, I conceive this is no juſt exception 
in this caſe. 

Mr. 7. Jones. My Lord, I am of the ſame 
opinion: I am of opinion that the common law 
did not require freehold to be a good cauſe of 


challenge, in the caſe of treaſon, and the rather, 


becauſe at the common law a man that was in- 
dicted of high treaſon had liberty to challenge, 
peremptorily, to the number of 35 perſons. My 
Lord, if the common law be altered by the ſta- 


tute of H. V. yet I take it that the ſtatute of 
| 1 and 
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1 and 2 Ph. and M. does reſtore the common 
law in this particular point. For whereas there 
was a ſtatute of H. VIII. to reſtrain the priſoner 
to the number of 20 for his challenge, now the 
ſtatute reſtoring it to common law, the priſoner 
hath his challenge to gg, as he had before that 
ſtatute of H. VIII. S0 I take it, the King 
ſhall have his privilege alſo to try a priſoner 
for treaſon, by perſons that have not freehold. 

Mr. J. Charlton. I am of the fame opinion: 
and truly the rather, becauſe no precedent hath 
been offered of any ſuch challenge before, and 
many men have ſuffered, and ſure if it could have 
been, how many would have made uſe of it. 

Mr. J. Levins. I am of opinion it is not to 
be allowed. I do not think myſelf driven to the 
neceſſity to determine now, whether freehold was 
a good challenge at common law in point of trea- 
ſon. I think the ſtatute of Ph. and M. hath re- 
ſtored the trials to the common law. What Was 
the common law? The common law is the cuſ- 
tom of England, which is other in cities than in 
counties, and the cuſtom of London is part of 
that common law. So though it be a cauſe of 
challenge in a county at large, yet it is not a cauſe 
of challenge in cities, where frecholders are not 
to be found. Now that which ſatisfies me is, t that 
this cuſtom is reſtored by the ſtatute of Ph. and 
Mary ; becauſe never ſuch a challenge hath been. 
And it is known when twenty were tried for trea- 

ſon 
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ſon together in this very place, and one of then 
a notable cunning lawyer, and if ſuch a challenge 
were to have been allowed, no doubt he would 
have made uſe of it, but the challenge was not 
taken, and if he had made ſuch a challenge, and 
it had been allowed, perhaps he could not have 
been tried: that was Cook. I have heard ſe. 
veral perſons tried for treaſon myſelf, and never 
heard it taken. Therefore I am of opinion, that 
before any ſtatute was made in this caſe, it was 
the cuſtom in London to try without freeholds, 
and fince, by the ſtatute of Queen Mary, it is 
reſtored. 

Mr. Bar. Street, 1 think there was no ſuch 
challenge at common law. The jury were only to 
be probos & legales homines, and no more, till 
the ſtatute made it ſo; but there is a particular 
reſervation for corporations. And certainly, if 
this ſhould be admitted to be a good challenge, 
though it were between party and party, there 
would be in ſome corporations a perfett failure 
of juſtice. So that, without doubt, at common 
law there was no ſuch challenge. As for the ſta- 
tute of Hen. V. it is gone by that of Queen Mary. 
If this were admitted within London, nothing 
would be more miſchievous to this corporation 
Methinks we have been very nice in this mat- 
ter, when the life of the King is at ſtake; ahd- 
all the cuſtoms and privileges of the eity of -Loh- 
don ſeem to be levelled at this point. I am of 

| opinion, 
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opinion, with the reſt of the Judges, that this, chal- 
lenge ought to be over-ruled. | 
J. Withins. I am of the ſame opinion. 
IL. C. F. My Lord, the Court is of opinion, 
upon hearing your Counſel and the King's, that, 
it is no good challenge to a jury in a. caſe of, 
treaſon, that he has not freedom within the city. 
But I muſt tell your Lordſhip withal, that your, 
Lordſhip has nothing of hardſhip in this caſe, 
for notwithſtanding that, I muſt. tell you, you 
will have as good a jury, and better than you; 
ſhould have had in a county of 41. or 40s. a year 
freeholders. The reaſon of the law for free; 
holds is, that no flight perſons ſhould be put 
upon a jury, where the life of a. man or his 
eſtate comes in queſtion ; but in the city the per- 
= ſons that are impannelled are men of quality and 
ſubſtance, men that have a great deal to loſe,: 
And therefore your Lordſhip hath the ſame in 
ſubſtance, as if a challenge was allowed of free- 
hold. It will be no kind of prejudice to your 
Lordſhip in this caſe. Therefore, if you pleaſe, 
apply yourſelf as the jury is called, and make 
your exceptions if you ſhall make any. 
L. C. 7. Mr. Pollexfen, you ſhall have li. 
berty to ſtay any where here, if you pleaſe. 
Counſel. Here is ſuch a great croud, my Lord, 
ve have no room. 
Then the j nn were ne and aber, tha. 
Lord 
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Lord Ruſſell had challenged one and thirty of 
them, the jury ſworn were as follows: 


John Martin, William Butler, 
William Rouſe, James Pickering, 
Jervas Seaton, Thomas Jeve, 
William Faſhion, Hugh Noden, 
Thomas Short, Robert Brough, 
George Toriano, Thomas Oneby. 


Then was made proclamation for information, 

Cl. of Cr. William Ruſſell, Eſq. hold up thy 
hand (which he did). You of the jury look upon 
the priſoner, and hearken to his cauſe. He ſtands 
indicted by the name of — — 
prout before in the indictment. Upon this indig- 
ment he hath been arraigned, and therefore 
pleaded Not Guilty, and for this trial hath put 
himſelf upon his country, which country you 
are: Your charge is to inquire whether he be 
guilty of this high treaſon whereof he ſtands in- 
ditted, or not guilty : if you find him guilty, you 
ſhall inquire, &c. 

Mr. North. May it pleaſe your Lordſhip, and 
you that are ſworn, the priſoner at the bar ſtands 
charged in this indictment with no leſs than the 
conſpiring the death of the King's Majeſty, and 
that in order to the ſame, he did, with other 
traitors named in the indiament, and others not 
known, November 2, in the g4th year of this 
King, in the pariſh of Baſſiſhaw, within the city 


of London, meet and conſpire together to bring, 
gur 
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war and rebellion againſt him, and to maſſacre 
his Subjects. And in order to compaſs theſe 
wicked deſigns, there being aſſembled, did con- 
dude to ſeize the King's guards, and his Majeſ- 
ty's perſon, This is the charge: the Defendant 
gays he is not guilty ; if we prove it upon him, it 
will be your duty to find it. 

Mr. At. Gen. My Lord, and you Gentlemen 
W of the Jury, moſt of our evidence againſt this 
honourable perſon at the bar, 1s to this purpoſe : 
this perſon, the Duke of Monmouth, my Lord 
rey, Sir Thomas Armitrong, and Mr. Fergu- 
ſon, they were the Counſel of State, as I may 
call them, to give forth directions for the general 
riſing that hath appeared, was to have been with- 
in this kingdom. The riſing was of great con- 
cern and expence, and muſt be managed by per- 
ſons of intereſt, prudence, and great ſecrecy. 
Theſe gentlemen had frequent meetings in Oc- 
tober and November laſt (for then, you may re- 
Ireſh your memories again, was the general riſing 
to be), and there they did conſult how to manage 


guards; and this noble perſon being mixed with 
theſe others, eſpecially with Ferguſon, who with 
others of an inferior rank was alſo engaged in a 
abal for managing worſer things (though this is 
ad enough); at ſeveral meetings they receive 
neſſages from my Lord Shaftſbury touching the 
tr g: they being looked upon as the perſons 
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our Sovereign Lord the King to death, to raiſe. 


the riſing ; they conſulted how to ſeize the King's 
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that were to conclude and ſettle the time and all 
circumſtances about it. | 

We ſhall make it appear to you in the courſe 

of our evidence, that thoſe underlings (for this 
was the great conſult, and moved all the other 
wheels) who managed the aſſaſſination, did take 
notice that theſe lords and gentlemen of quality 
were to manage and clear the whole bufineſs of 
the riſing. It ſeems theſe gentlemen could not 
give the Earl of Shaftſbury ſatisfaction to his 
mind, for he preſſed them to keep their day, 
which was the 17th of November laſt ; but the 
honourable perſon at the bar, and the reſt, made 
him this anſwer, That Mr. Trenchard had failed 
them, for that he had promiſed to have 1000 foot 
and two or 300 horſe at four hours warning, but 
now it was come to pals: he could not perform it, 
that ſome perſons in the Weſt would not join 
with them, and therefore at this time they could 
not proceed; and therefore they mult defer the 
day, and, as a counſel, they ſent my Lord Shaftl- 
bury word, he muſt be contented, they had other- 
wiſe reſolved, and thereupon my Lord Shaftſbury 
went away, and Mr, Ferguſon with him. 

To carry on this practice, they took others 
into their council, Sir Thomas Armſtrong was leſt 
out, and there falling that ſcandalous report upon 
my Lord Grey, he was to be left out, and then 


inferior council to manage the aſſaſſination vi 
ſeven. 


* 
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even. At this council there was this honourable 
perſon at the bar, the Duke of Monmouth, my 
Lord Howard, and another honourable, who I 
am ſorry to name upon this account, who hath 
this morning prevented the hand of juſtice upon 
himſelf, my Lord of Eſſex, and Colonel Sidney, 
and Mr. Hambden : theſe fix had their frequent 
conſults at this honourable perſon's houſe ; for 
they had excluded Sir Thomas Armſtrong and my 
Lord Grey, for theſe gentlemen would have the 
face of religion, and my Lord Grey was in their 
eſteem ſo ſcandalous, that they thought that would 
not prevail with the people if he was of the coun- 
| cil. There they debated how they ſhould make 
this riſing ; after ſeveral conſultations they came 
to this reſolution : That before they did fall upon 
this riſing, they ſhould have an exact account 


1 both of the time and method of the Scotch riſing, 
] and thereupon a meſſenger was ſent on purpoſe 
; by Colonel Sidney, viz. Aaron Smith, to invite 
- Scotch Commiſfioners to treat with theſe noble 
- lords. Purſuant to this, juſt before the plot 
y brake out, ſeveral from Scotland came to treat 


vith them how to manage the work; 30,0001. was 
's demanded by the Scots, in order that they ſhould 
f be ready in Scotland; then they fell to 10,000, 
n and at laſt (for the Scots love money) they fell 
o 5000, which they would take and run all 
hazards, but they not coming to their terms, that 
broke off; that week the plot was diſcovered. 


G 2 Gentlemen, 


* 
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Gentlemen, if we prove all theſe inſtances, be- 
ſides, we ſhall call ſome to ſhew you that all the 
inferior party ſtill looked upon theſe to be the 
heads; and though they kept it ſecret, God hath 
ſuffered it to come to light, with as plain an 
evidence as ever was heard. 

Mr. Serj. Fefferies. I will not take up any of 
your Lordſhip's time; we will call our witneſſes to 
prove the fact Mr. Attorney hath opened. Swear 
Colonel Rumſey (which was done). Pray Col, 
Rumſey will you give my Lord and the Jury an 
account, from the beginning to the end, of the 
ſeveral meetings that were, and what were the 
debates of thoſe meetings. 

Col. Rumſcy. My Lord, I was at my Lord 
Shaftſbury's lodging, where he lay, down by 
Wapping, about the latter end of Ottober, or the 
beginning of November, and he told me there 
was met at one Mr. Shephard's houſe the Duke 
of Monmouth, my Lord Ruſſell, my Lord Grey, 
Sir Thomas Armſtrong, and Mr. Ferguſon; and 
he defired me to ſpeak to them to know what 
reſolution they were come to about the riſing of 
Taunton: I did go there accordingly, and call 


for Mr. Shephard, and he carried me up where 
they were, and the anſwer that was there made 


me was, that Mr. Trenchard had failed them, and 
there would no more be done in the matter at that 
time. | 
Mr. At. Gen. Tell the whole paſlage. 
Col. Rumſey. 
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Col. Rumſey. I did ſay my Lord Shaftſbury 
had ſent me to know what reſolution they had 
taken about the rifing of Taunton. They made 
me this anſwer, that Mr. Trenchard had failed 
them; that he had promiſed 1000 foot and 300 
horſe, but when he came to perform it he could 
not. He thought the people would not meddle, 
unleſs they had ſome time to make proviſion for 


- their families. 


L. C. 7. Who had you this meſſage from? 

Col. Rumſey. Mr. Ferguſon did ſpeak moſt 
of it. 

L. C. 7. Who ſent this meſſage back? 

Col. Rumſey. Mr. Ferguſon made the anſwer; 
my Lord Ruſſell and the Duke of Monmouth 
vere preſent, and I think my Lord Grey did ſay 
ſomething to the ſame purpoſe. 

Mr. At. Gen. Pray how often were you with 
them at that houſe ? 

Col. Rumſey. I do not know, I was there more 
than once—I was there either another time, or 
elſe I heard Mr. Ferguſon make a report of ano- 
ther meeting to my Lord Shaftſbury. 

Mr. Serj. Jeſferies. Was my Lord Ruſſell in 


| the room when this debate was? 


Col. Rumſcy. Yes, my Lord. 

Mr. At. Gen. What did they ſay further? 

Col. Rumſey. That was all at that time that 1 
remember. 


G 3 | Mr. 
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Mr. At. Gen. Was there ackfing of Lord 
Shaftſbury to be contented ? 

Col. Rumſey. Yes, that my Lord Shaftſbury 
muſt be contented; and upon that he took his 
reſolution to be gone. 

L. C. 7. Did you hear any ſuch reſolution 
from him? 

Col. Rumſey. Yes, my Lord. 

Mr. At. Gen, Did you know any of their 
meeting there, or was it by my Lord Shaftſbury's 
direction? 

Col. Rumſey. No, but my Lord told me, ! 
ſhould find ſuch perſons, and I accordingly found 
them ; and this anſwer was given. 

Mr. At. Gen. What time did you ſtay? 

Col. Rumſcy. I think I was not there above 
a quarter of an hour. 

Mr. At. Gen. Was there any diſcourſe hap- 
pened while you were there about a declaration? 

Col. Rumſey. I am not certain whether I did 
hear ſomething about a declaration there, or that 
Mr. Ferguſon did report it to my Lord Shaftl- 
bury, that they had debated it. 

Mr. Serj. Jefferies. To what purpoſe was the 
declaration ? 

L. C. 7. We muſt do the ee that right; 
he ſays he cannot tell whether he had it from an 
or Mr. Ferguſon. 5 

Mr. At. Gen. Did you hear no diſcourſe to 


what it tended ? 
Col. 
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Col. Rumſey. My Lord, there was ſome diſ- 
courſe about ſeeing what poſture the guards 


were in. 
One of the Fury. By whom, Sir? 


Ixxxvii 


Col. Rumſcy. By all the company that was 


there. 

L. C. 7. What was that diſcourſe? 

Col. Rumſey. To ſee what poſture they were 
in, that they might know how to ſurprize them. 

L. C. 7. The guards? 

Col. Rumſey. Yes, that were at the Savoy and 
the Mews. 

L. C. 7. Whoſe were the words? Tell the 
words as near as you can. 

Col. Rumfey. My Lord, the diſcourſe was, 
that ome ſhould — 

L. C. 7. Who made that diſcourſe? 

Col. Rumſey. My Lord, I think Sir Thomas 
Armſtrong begun it and Mr. Ferguſon. 

Mr. At. Gen. Was it diſcourſed among all 
the company ? | | 

Col. Rumſey. All the company did debate it. 
Afterwards they thought it neceflary to fee with 
what care and vigilance they did guard themſelves 
at the Savoy and Mews, whether they might be 
ſurprized or not. 4 
Mr. At. Gen. Were there any undertook to 
go and ſee there? 

Col. Rumſey. There were ſome perſons. 

Mr. Serj. Jefferies. Name them. 

G 4 Col. 
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Col. Rumſey. I think the Duke of Monmouth, 
my Lord Grey, and Sir Thomas Armſtrong. 
Mr. Serj. Jeſferies. Was my Lord Ruſſell 
the priſoner, there, when they undertook to take 
the view? 

Col. Rumſcy. Yes, fir. 

Mr. At. Gen. To what purpoſe was the view? 

Col. Rumſey. To ſurprize them if the riſing 
had gone on. 

Mr. Serj. Jefferies. Did you obſerve by the 
debates that happened, that they did take notice 
there was a riſing intended? 

Col. Rumſey. Yes. 

Mr. Serj. Jeſferies. And that direction was 
given to take a view of the guards if the riſing 
had gone on? 

Col. Rumſey. Yes. 

L. C. 7. Pray, fir, declare juſtly the dif- 
courſe. | 

Col. Rumſey. I went to them from my Lord 
Shaſtſbury; and I did tell them, that my Lord 
did pray they would come to ſome reſolution; 
and they told me, Mr. Trenchard they depended 
upon for Taunton, had failed them, who when 
he came up to town firſt at the Term, had aſſured 
them, that in three or four hours time he could 
have one thouſand foot and three hundred horſe; 
but now it came to be tried, he anſwered it was 


not poffible for him to undertake it, for people 
/would not ruſh into ãt of a ſudden; but have ſome 


time to prepare for their families. 
Mr. 
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Mr. At. Gen. Was it pretended there ſhould 
be a riſing at that time? 

Col. Rumſey. Ves, the igth of November was 
appointed for the riſing. 

L. C. 7. Was it before that time you went to 
preſs them from my Lord Shaftſbury? 

Col. Rumſey. Ves, I think it was the matter of 
a fortnight before, or ſomething more; for I 
think it was concluded Sunday fortnight after 
my Lord Grey met. 

Mr. At. Gen. But you ſay, beſides what you 
heard there, you underſtood there was to be a 
riſing at that time: was you to be engaged in 
this? 

Col. Rumſey. Yes, I was. 

L. C. J. You muſt ſpeak ſo, that what you 
deliver may be ſenſible; for if you ſpeak, I ap- 
prehend ſo and ſo, that will be doubtful. 

Col. Rumſey. No, my Lord, the riſing was de- 
termined, and I was to have gone to Briſtol. 

Mr. At. Gen. In what capacity, as Colonel or 
Captain ? 

Col. Rumſey. There was no determination of 
that—no quality. 

I. C. 7. By whoſe appointment was that? 

Col. Rumſcy. My Lord Shaftſbury ſpake that 
to me. | 
Mr. Serj. Jefferies. But pray, Col. Rumſey, 
this you are very able to know what the debates 
vere, and need not be pumped with ſo many 

queltions z 
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queſtions: pray, was there any debate when you 
came with the meſſage from my Lord Shaftſbury's, 
was there a debate about the riſing ? 

Col. Rumſey. There was no debate of it, be- 
cauſe they made anſwer, Mr. Trenchard had failed 
them. 

Mr. Serj. Jeſferies. But did not they take 
notice of the riſing? Give an account of it. 

Col. Rumſey. I have done it twice. 

Fury. We deſire to know the meſſage from 
the Lord Shaftſbury. 

I. C. 7. Direct yourſelf to the Court: ſome 
| of the Gentlemen have not heard it; they deſire 
| you would, with a little more loud voice, repeat 
| the meſſage you were ſent of; from my Lord 
4 Shaftſbury. 

| Col. Rumfey. I was fent by my Lord to know 
the reſolution of the rifing in Taunton ; they 
anſwered, Mr. Trenchard, whom they depended 
upon for the men, had failed them, and that it 
muſt fall at that time, and my Lord muit be con- 
tented. 

Mr. At. Gen. Was the priſoner at the bar 
preſent at that debate? 

Col. Rumſey. Yes. 

Mr. Serj. Jefferies. Did you find him averſe 
to it, or agreeing to it? | 

Col. Rumfey. Agreeing to it. 


Baron Street. What ſaid my Lord Shaftſbury? 
Col. 
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Col. Rumſey. Upon my return, he faid he 
would be gone, and accordingly did go. 

Mr. Serj. Jefferies. If my Lord Ruſſell pleaſes 
to aſk him any queſtions, he may. a 

L. Ruſſell. Muſt I aſk him now? 

L. C. 7. Yes, my Lord, propoſe your r 
tions to me. 

L. Ruſſell. T have very few queſtions to aſk 
him, for I know little of the matter; for it was 
the greateſt accident in the world I was there, 
and when I ſaw that company was there, I would 
have been gone again. I came there acciden- 
tally, to ſpeak with Mr. Shephard; I was juſt 
come to town; but there was no diſcourſe about 
ſurprizing the guards, nor no undertaking of 
railing an army. 

L. C. 7. We will hear you any thing by and 
by, but that which we now deſire of your Lord- 
ſhip is, as the witneſſes come, to know if you 
would have any particular queſtions aſked of them. 

L. Ruſſell. I deſire to know, if I gave any 
anſwer to any meſſage about the riſing : I was up 
and down; I do not know what they might lay 
when I was in the room; I was taſting of wine. 

I. C. 7. Did you obſerve that my Lord Ruſ- 
ſell faid any thing there, and what? 

Col. Rumſey. Yes, my Lord Ruſſell did __ 

L. C. 7. About what? 

o Rum ſey. About the riſing of Taunton. 

; L. Ruſſell, 
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TL. Ruſſell. It was Sir Thomas Armſtrong that 
converſed with Mr. Trenchard. 

I. C. F. What did you obſerve my Lord 
Ruſſell to ſay ? 

Col. Rumſcy. My Lord Ruſſell did diſcourſe 
of the riſing. 

Lord Ruſſell. How ſhould I diſcourſe of the 
rifing at Taunton, that knew not the place, nor 
had knowledge of Trenchard ? 

Mr. At. Gen, Now, my Lord, we will give 
you an account that my Lord Ruſſell appointed 
this place, and came in the dark without his 
coach; 

L. Ruſſell. My Lord, I think the witneſs was 
aſked if I gave my conſent. 

J. C. 7. What ſay you, did my Lord give 
any conſent to the riſing ? 

Col. Rumſey. Yes, my Lord, he did. 

Mr. At. Gen. Pray ſwear Mr. Shephard. 
(which was done). Pray will you ſpeak aloud, 
and give an account to my Lord and the Jury, 
of the meetings at your houſe, and what was 
done ? 

Mr. Shephard. In the month of October laſt, 
as I remember, Mr. Ferguſon came to me in the 
Duke of Monmouth's name, and defired the con- 
veniency of my houſe, for him and ſome other 
perſons of quality to meet there. And as ſoon 
as I had granted it, in the evening the Duke of 
OY, my Lord . my Lord Ruſſell, Sir 

Thomas 
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Thomas Armſtrong, Col. Rumſey, and Mx; Fer- 
ouſon came. Sir Thomas Armſtrong deſired me, 
that none of my ſervants might come up, but 
they might be private; ſo what they wanted 1 
went down for—a bottle of wine or ſo. The 
ſubſtance of their diſcourſe was, how to ſurpriſe 
the King's guards; and in order to that, the Duke 


of Monmouth, my Lord Grey, and Sir Thomas 


Armſtrong, as I remember, went one night to the 
Mews, or thereabouts, to ſee the King's guards: 
and the next time they came to my houſe, I heard 
Sir Thomas Armſtrong ſay, the guards were very 
remiſs in their places, and not like ſoldiers, and 
the thing was feaſible, if they had ſtrength to do 
It, 
Mr. At. Gen. How many meetings had you 
there ? | | 
Mr. Shephard, I remember but twice, Sir. 
Mr. At. Gen. Did they meet by chance, or 
had you notice they would be there that night? 
Mr. Shephard. Yes, I did hear it before. 
Mr. Sol. Gen. Who had you notice would be 
there ? * 
Mr. Shephard. The Duke of Monmouth, my 
Lord Grey, my Lord Ruſſell, Sir Thomas Arm- 
trong, Col. Rumſey, and Mr. Ferguſon. 
Mr. At. Gen. Did they come with their coaches, 
or a foot, in the night-time, and in the dark? 
Mr. Shephard, I cannot tell; it was in the 
evening; I did not let them in. 7 
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Mr. At. Gen. Were there any coaches at the 
door? 

Mr. Shephard. None that I heard or ay, 
they came not altogether, but immediately one 
after another. 

Mr. Serj. Fefferies. Had they any debate be. 
fore they went into the room? 

Mr. Shephard. No, they went readily into 
the room. 

Mr. Serj. Jefferies. Was my Lord Ruſſell 
both times there ? 

Mr. Shephard. Yes, Sir, as I remember. 

Mr. Serj. Jefferies. Had you any particular 
bulineſs with my Lord Ruſſell, or he with you? 

Mr. Shephard. No, not at that time, but ſince 
J have had, about the affairs of my Lord 
Shaftſbury. | 

Mr. Serj. Jefferies. Do you remember Col. 
Rumſey at the firſt time had any diſcourſe about 


any private buſineſs relating to my Lord Ruflell? 


Mr. Shephard. No, I do not remember it. 

Mr. At. Gen. Beſides the ſeizing of the guards, 
did they diſcourſe about riſing? 

Mr. Shephard. I do not remember any fur- 
ther diſcourſe, for I went ſeveral times down to 
fetch wine, and ſugar, and nutmeg, and I do not 
know what was ſaid in my abſence. 

Mr. Serj. Jefferies. Do you remember any 
writings or papers read at that time? 


Mr. Shephard. . None that I ſaw. 
8 Mr. 
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Mr. Serj, Jefferies. Or that you heard of? 
Mr. Shephard. Yes, now I recollett myſelf. 1 
do remember one paper was read. 

Mr. Serj. Fefferies. To what purpoſe was it? 

Mr. Shephard. It was ſomewhat in the nature 
of a declaration; it was read by Mr. Ferguſon ; 
who was preſent at the reading, I cannot ſay, 
whether they were all preſent or not. The pur- 
port of it was ſetting forth the grievances of the 
nation, but truly what particulars I cannot tell: it 
was a pretty large paper. 

Mr. At. Gen. But you can tell the effett of it; 
when was that to be ſet out? 

Mr. Shephard. It was not diſcourſed ; it was 
ſhewn only, I ſuppoſe, for approbation. 
| Mr. At. Gen. Who was it ſhew'd to? 

Mr. Shephard. Sir Thomas Armſtrong. 

Mr. Serj. Jefferies. Who elſe? 

Mr. Shephard. As I remember, the Duke was 
preſent, and I think Col. Rumſey. 

Col. Rum ſey. No, I was not, it was done be- 
fore I came. 

Mr. Serj. Jefferies. What was the deſign of 
that paper? Recollect yourſelf, what was the 
deſign ? 

Mr. Shephard. The deſign of that paper was 
in the nature of a declaration, ſetting forth the 


grievances of the nation, in order to a riſing, I 


ſuppoſe by the purport of the paper; but cannot 
remember the particular words of it. 


Foreman. 
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Foreman of the Jury. Can you ſay my Lord 
Ruſſell was there, when that chen was read, 
as you call it? 

Mr. Shephard. I cannot ſay that. 

Mr. At. Gen. But he was there when he talked 
of ſeizing the guards? | 

Mr. Shephard. Yes, my Lord was there then, 

L. Ruſſell. Pray, Mr. Shephard, do you re. 
member the time when theſe meetings were? 

Mr. Shephard. I cannot be poſitive as to the 
time; I remember it was at the time my Lord 
Shaftſbury was abſent from his own houſe, and 
he abſented himſelf from his own houſe about 
Michaelmas-day ; but I cannot be poſitive as to 
the time. | 

ZL. Ruſſell. I never was but once at your 
houſe, and there was no ſuch deſign as I heard 
of. I deſire that Mr. Shephard may recollect 
himſelf. 
Mr. Shephard. Indeed, my Lord, I cannot 

be poſitive in the times. My Lord, I am ſure, 
was at one meeting. 

J. C. 7. But was he at both? 

Mr. Shephard. I think ſo; but it was eight or 
nine months ago, and I cannot be poſitive. 

L. Ruſſell. I can prove I was then in the 
country. Col. Rumſey ſaid there was but one 
meeting. 


Col. Rumſcy. I do not remember I was at two; 
if 
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EI was not, I heard Mr. Ferguſon relate the de- 

hates of the other meeting to my Lord Shaftſbury:” 
L. Ruſſell. Is it uſual for the hover to hear 

one another? 1 

L. C. 7. I think your Lordſhip need not 
concern yourſelf about that, for I ſee the witneſ- 
ſes are brought in one after another. 

L. Ruſſell, There was no deſign. 

Mr. Serj. Fefferies, He hath ſworn it. 

Mr. At. Gen. Swear my Lord Howard [which 
was done]. Pray will your Lordſhip give an 
account to the Court, what you know of a riſing 
deſigned before my Lord Shaftſbury went away, 
and afterwards how it was continued on? | 

L. Howard. My Lord, I appear with ſome 
confuſion. Let no man wonder that it is trou- 
bleſome to me. My Lord, as to the queſtion 
Mr. Attorney puts to me, this is the account I 
hape to give. It is very well known to every 
one, how great a ferment was made in the city, 
upon occaſion of the long diſpute about the elec- 
tion of ſheriffs : and this ſoon produced a greater 
ſreedom and liberty of ſpeech one with another, 
than perhaps had been uſed formerly, though not 
vithout ſome previous preparations and diſpo- 
tions made to the ſame thing. Upon this occa- 
hon, among others, I was acquainted with Cap- 


tain Walcot, a perſon that had been ſome months 


in England, being returned out of Ireland, and 
who indeed I had not ſeen for eleven years be- 
H | fore, 
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fore. But he came to me as ſoon as he came ont 
of Ireland; and when theſe unhappy diviſion 
came, he made very frequent applications to me; 
and though he was unknown himſelf, yet being 
brought by me, he ſoon gained a cor. idence with 


my Lord Shaftſbury, and from him derived it to 


others, when this unhappy rent and diviſion of 


mind was, he having before got himſelf acquainted 
with many perſons of the city, had entered into 
ſuch counſels with them, as afterwards had the 
effect, which in the enſuing narrative I ſhall re- 
late to your Lordſhip. He came to me and told 
me, that they were now ſenſible all they had was 
going ; that this force -put upon them 
[ At that time neus was brought into court, that the 

Earl of Eſſex had murthered himelf. ] 

L. C. J. Pray, my Lord, raiſe your voice, 
elſe your evidence will paſs for nothing. 

One of the Fury. We cannot hear, my Lord. 

L. Howard. There is an unhappy accident 
happened that hath ſunk my voice; I was but jul 
now acquainted with the fate of my Lord of 
Eſſex.— My Lord, I ſay, he came to me and did 
acquaint me, that the people were now ſo ſenſible 
that all their intereſt was going, by that violence 
offered to the city in their elections, that they 
were reſolved to take ſome courſe to put a ſtop to 
it, if it were poſſible: he told me there werc 


ſeveral conſults and meetings of perſons about it 


and ſeveral perſons had begun to put themſelves 
on into 


om. and 
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into a diſpoſition and preparation to act; that | 


ſome had furniſhed themſelves with very good 
horſes, and kept them in the moſt ſecret and blind 
fables they could ; that divers had intended it, 
and for his own part, he was reſolved to embark 
himſelf in it. And having an eſtate in Ireland, he 
thought to diſpatch his ſon thither (for he had a 
zood real eſtate, and a great ſtock ; how he diſ- 


- poſed of his real eſtate I know not); but he or- 


dered his ſon to turn his ſtock into money to fur- 
niſh him for the occaſion: this I take to be 
about Auguſt. His ſon was ſent away. Soon 


after this, the ſon not being yet returned, and 1 


having ſeveral accounts from him wherein I found 
the fermentation grew higher and higher, and 
every day a nearer approach to aQion: I told 
him I had a neceſſity to go into Eſſex to attend 
the concerns of my own eſtate, but told him how 
he might, by another name, convey letters to me, 
and gave him a little cant, by which he might 
blind and diſguiſe the matter he wrote about, 
when I was in the country. I received two or 
three letters from him that gave me an account, in 
that diſguiſed ſtile, but ſuch as I underſtood, that 
the negotiation which he had with my correſ- 
pondents was going on, and in good condition; 
and it was earneſtly defired I would come to 
town: this was the middle of September, I, 
notwithſtanding, was willing to ſee the reſult of 


that great affair, upon which all mens' eyes were 
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fixed, which was the determination of the Shri. 
valty about that time. So I ordered it to fall 
into town, and went to my own houſe on Saturday 
night, which was Michaelmas-day. On Sunday 
he came to me and dined with me, and told me 
(after a general account given me of the affair; 
of the times) that my Lord Shaftſbury was ſe. 
creted, and withdrawn from his own houſe in 
Alderſgate-ſtreet ; and that though he had a fa. 
mily ſettled, and had abſconded himſelf from 
them, and divers others of his friends and con- 
fidents, yet he did defire to ſpeak to me, and for 
that purpoſe ſent him to ſhew me the way to his 
lodging : he brought me to a houſe at the lower 
end of Wood-ſtreet, one Watſon's houſe, and 
there my Lord was alone. He told me he could 
not but be ſenfible, how innocent ſoever he was, 
both he and all honeſt men were unſafe, ſo long 
as the adminiſtration of juſtice was in ſuch hands 


of the Court. That in the ſenſe of this he 
thought it but reaſonable to provide for his own 
ſafety, by withdrawing himſelf from his own 
houſe into that retirement. That now he had 
ripened affairs into that head, and had things in 


be able, by thoſe men that would be in readinels 
in London, to turn the tide, and put a ſtop to. 
the torrent that was ready to overflow. But he 


did complain to me, that his deſign, and the de- 
ſign 
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ſign of the public, was very much obſtrutted by 
the unhandſome deportment of the Duke of 
Monmouth and my Lord Ruſſell, who had with- 
drawn themſelves, not only from his aſſiſtance, 
but from their own engagements and appointments. 
For when he had got ſuch a formed force as he 
had in London, and expected to have it anſwered 
by them in the country, they did recede from 
it, and told him they were not in a condition, or 
preparation in the country, to be concurrent 
wich him at that time. This he looked upon but 
as an artificial excuſe, and as an inſtance of their 
intentions wholly to deſert him; but notwith- 
ſtanding there was ſuch preparations made in 
London, that if they were willing to loſe the ho- 
nour of being concurrent with him, he was able 
to do it himſelf, and did intend ſpeedily to put it 
into execution. I aſked him what forces he had; 
he ſaid enough. Says I, what are you aſſured 
of? Says he, there is above ten thouſand briſk 
boys are ready to follow me, whenever I hold up 
my finger :—Says I, how have you methoded 
this, that they ſhall not be cruſhed, for there will 
be a great force to oppoſe you ? Yes, he anſwered, 
but they would poſſeſs themſelves of the gates; 
and theſe ten thouſand men in twenty-four hours, 
would be multiplied into five times the. number, 
and be able to make a ſally out, and poſſeſs them- 
ſelves of Whitehall, by beating the guards. I 
told him this was a fair ſtory, and I had reaſon to 
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think a man of his figure would not undertake a 
thing that might prove ſo fatal, unleſs it were laid 
on a foundation that might give a prudent man 
ground to hope it would be ſucceſsful. He faid 
he was certain of it, but confeſſed it was a great 
diſappointment that theſe Lords had failed him: 
I told him, I was not provided with an anſwer at 
that time; that he well knew me, and knew the 
general frame and bent of my ſpirit. But I told 
him I looked upon it as dangerous, and ought to 
be laid deep, and to be very well weighed and 
conſidered of; and did not think it a fit thing to 
be entered upon without the concurrence of thoſe 
Lords; and therefore deſired, before I diſcovered 
my own inclination, to diſcourſe with thoſe Lords, 
He did conſent, with much ado; but, ſays he, 
you will find they will wave it, and give doubtful 
and deferring anſwers, but you will find this a 
truth. I went to Moor Park the next day, 
where the Duke of Monmouth was, and told 
him the great complaint my Lord Shaftſbury had 
made, that he failed him. Says he, I think he is 
mad; I was ſo far from giving him any encou- 
ragement, that I did tell him from the beginning, 
and ſo did my Lord Ruſſell, there was nothing 
to be done by us in the country at that time. 
1 did not then own I had ſeen my Lord, but 
ſpeak as if this were brought me by a third perſon, 
becauſe he had not given me liberty to tell them 


where his lodging was, Says I, my Lord, I het 
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be able to give a better account of this in a day 
or two: Shall I convey it to my Lord, that you 
are willing to give a meeting? Yes, ſays he, with 
all my heart : this was the ſecond, third, or fourth: 
of October: I came to town on Saturday, and 
was carried to him on Monday; and I ſuppoſe 
this was Tueſday, the ſecond of October: on 
Wedneſday I think I went to him again (but it 
is not very material), and told him I had been 
with the Duke of Monmouth, and given him a. 
. punftual account of what I'had from him; and 
the Duke did abſolutely diſown any ſuch thing ; 
and told me he never did give him any encourage- 
ment to proceed that way, becauſe the countries 
were not in a diſpoſition for action, nor could 
be put in readineſs at that time: ſays my Lord 
Shaftſbury, it is falſe ; they are afraid to own it. 
And, ſays he, I have reaſon to believe, there 
is ſome artificial bargain between his father and 
him, to ſave one another; for when I have 
brought him to action, I could never get him to 
put on, and therefore I ſuſpect him: and, ſays he, 
leveral honeſt men in the city have puzzled me 
in aſking how the Duke of Monmouth lived: 
ſays he, they puzzled me, and I could not anſwer 
the queſtion ; for I know he muſt have his living 
from the King; and, ſays he, we have different 
proſpects: we are for a commonwealth, and he 
had no other deſign but his own perſonal intereſt, 
and that will not go down with my people now - 
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(ſo he called them); they are all for a common. 
wealth: and then, ſays he, it is to no purpoſe 
for me to ſee him; it will but widen the breach, 
and I dare not truſt him to come hither, Says J, 
my Lord, that's a good one indeed—dare not 
you truſt him, and yet do you ſend me to him on 
this errand? N ay, ſays he, it is becauſe we have 
had ſome miſunderſtanding of late ; but I believe 
he is true enough to the intereſt. Says I, it is a 
great unhappineſs to take this time to fall out; 
and I think it is ſo great a defign, that it ought 
to be undertaken with the greateſt ſtrength and 
coalition in the kingdom. Says he, my frieads 
are now gone ſo far, that they cannot pull their 
foot back again without going further; for, ſays 
he, it hath been communicated to ſo many, that 


it is impoſſible to keep it from taking air, and it 


muſt go on. Says he, we are not ſo unprovided 
as you think for; there are ſo many men, that you 
will find as briſk men as any in England. Be- 
ſides, we are to have 1000 or 1500 horſe, that 
are to be drawn by inſenſible parties into town, 
that when the inſurreQion is, ſhall be able to 
ſcour the ftreets, and hinder- them from forming 
their forces againſt us. My Lord, after great en- 
largement upon this head, and heads of the like na- 
ture, I told him I would not leave him thus, 
and that nothing ſhould ſatisfy me, but an inter- 
view between him and the Lords: no, I could 
pot obtain it but if I would go and tell "= 

what 
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what a forwardneſs he was in, and that, if they 
would do themſelves right, by putting themſelves 
upon correſpondent action in their reſpettve 
places, and where their intereſt lay, well; other- 
wiſe he would go away without them: So I went 
again to the Duke of Monmouth. I ſpake to 
him only (I never ſpake to my Lord Ruſſell 
then, only we were together; but I had never 
come to any cloſe conjunction of counſels in my 
life with him at that time). Says I to the Duke, 
this man is mad, and his madneſs will prove fatal 
to us all; he hath been in a fright by being in 
the Tower, and carries thoſe fears about him, that 
cloud his underſtanding : I think his judgment 
hath deſerted him, when he goes about with thoſe 
ſtrange ſanguine hopes, that I cannot ſee what 
ſhould ſupport him in the ground of them. There- 
fore, ſays I, pray will you give him a meeting. 
God-ſo, ſays the Duke, with all my heart, and I 
deſire nothing more. Now, I told him, I had 
been with my Lord Shaftſbury, with other en- 
largements that I need not trouble your Lord- 
ſhip with. Well, ſays he, pray go to him, and 
try if poſſible to get a meeting. So I went to 
him, and told him :t—Says I, this is a great un- 
happineſs, and it ſeems to be a great abſurdity, 
that you are ſo forward to act alone in ſuch a 
thing as this. Pray, ſays I, without any more to 
0 ſince 405 have this confidence to ſend for 
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me, let me prevail with you to meet them, and 
give them an interview, or elſe you and I muſt 
break. I will no longer hold any correſpon. 
dence, unleſs it be ſo. Says he, I tell you they 
will betray me. In ſhort, he did, with much im- 
portunity, yield, that he would come out the next 
night in a diſguiſe. By this time it was Saturday; 
I take it to be the 6th of Ottober ; an almanack 
will ſettle that: ſo the next night, being Sunday, 
and the ſhops ſhut, he would come out in a con- 
cealment, be carried in a coach, and brought to 
his own houſe, which he thought then was ſafeſt, 
I came and gave the Duke of Monmouth an a-- 
count of it: the Duke, I ſuppoſe, conveyed the 
ſame underſtanding to my Lord Ruſſell; and, I 
ſuppoſe, both would have been there accordingly, 
to have given the meeting; but next morning I 
found Colonel Rumſey had left a note at my 
houſe, that the meeting could not be that day. 


Then I went to the Duke of Monmouth, and he 


had had the account before, that my Lord Shaftſ- 
bury did apprehend himſelf to be in ſome: danger 
in that houſe, and that the apprehenſion had oc- 
caſioned him to remove; but we ſhould be ſure 
to hear from him in two or three days. We took 
it as a waver, and thought he did from thence in- 
tend to abſcond himſelf from us, and it proved 
ſo to me, for from that time I never ſaw him. 
But Captain Walcot came to me, and told me 
that he was withdrawn, but it was for fear his lodg- 

ing 
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ing might be diſcovered, but he did not doubt 
but in a week he would let me know where his 
lodging was: but told me within ſuch a time, 
which I think was eight or ten days, there would 
he a riſing ; and I told the Duke of Monmouth, 
and I believe he told my Lord Ruſſell; and we 
believed his frenzy was now grown to that 
heighth, that he would riſe immediately, and put 
| his deſign in execution; ſo we endeavoured to 
prevent it. Upon which my Lord Ruſſell (I was 
told) and the Duke of Monmouth, did force their 
way to my Lord Shaftſbury's, and did perſuade 
him to put off the day of rendezvous, I had not 
this from my Lord Ruſſell, for I had not ſpoke a 
word to him; but the Duke told me my Lord 
Ruſſell had been with him (I had indeed an inti- 
mation that he had been with him), but the Duke 
told me, ſays he, I have not been with him, but 
my Lord Ruſſell was, having been conveyed by 
Colonel Rumſey. After this day was put off, it 
ſeems it was put off with this condition, that thoſe 


Lords, and divers others, ſhould be in readineſs 


to raiſe the country about that day fortnight, or 
thereabouts; for there was not a fortnight's time 
given: and, ſays the Duke of Monmouth, we 
have put it off; but now we muſt be in action, 
for there is no holding it off any longer. And, 


lays he, I have been at Wapping all night, and 1 


never law a company of bolder. and briſker fel 
loxs in my life: and, fays he, I have been round 
A. the 
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the Tower, and ſeen the avenues of it; and 1 do 
not think it will be hard, in a little time, to poſ. 
ſeſs ourſelves of it: but, ſays he, they are in the 
wrong way, yet we are engaged to be ready for 
them in a fortnight, and therefore, ſays he, now 
we muſt apply ourſelves to it as well as we can, 
And thereupon I believe they did ſend into the 
country ; and the Duke of Monmouth told me, 
he ſpake to Mr. Trenchard, who was to take par- 
ticular care of Somerſetſhire, with this circum- 
ſtance: ſays he, I thought Mr. Trenchard had 
been a briſker fellow; for when I had told him 
of it, he looked ſo pale, I thought he would have 
ſwooned, when I brought him to the brink of 
action; and, ſaid I, pray go and do what you 
can among your acquaintance; and truly, 1 
thought it would have come then to attion. But 
I went the next day to him, and he ſaid it was 
impoſſible; they could not get the Gentlemen of 


the country to ſtir yet. 


T. Ruſſell. My Lord, I think I have very 
hard meaſure; here is a great deal of evidence 
by hearſay. 

L.C. 7. This is nothing againſt you, I de- 
clare it to the jury. 

Mr. At. Gen. If it pleaſe you, my Lord, go 
on in the method of time. This is nothing 
againſt you, but its coming to you, if your Lord- 
ſhip will have patience, I aſſure you. 


L. Howard. This is juſt in the order it was 
done, 
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done. When this was put off, then they vere | 


in a great hurry; and Captain Walcot had been 
ſeveral times with me, and diſcourſed of it. But 
upon this diſappointment, they ſaid it ſhould be 
the diſhonour of the Lords, that they were back- 
ward to perform their parts; but ſtill they were 
reſolved to go on. And this had carried it to 
the latter end of October. About the 17th or 
18th, Captain Walcot came to me, and told me, 
now they were reſolved poſitively to riſe, and 
did believe that a ſmart party might perhaps meet 
with ſome great men. Thereupon I told the 
Duke of it; I met him in the ſtreet, and went 
out of my own coach into his, and told him, 
that there was ſome dark intimation, as if there 
might be ſome attempt upon the King's perſon; 
with that he ſtruck his breaſt with great emotion 
of ſpirit, and ſaid, God-ſo, kill the King! I will 
never ſuffer that. Then he went to the Play- 
houſe to find Sir Thomas Armſtrong, and ſend 
him up and down the city to put it off, as they 
did formerly ; and it was done with that ſucceſs, 
that we were all quieted in our minds, that at 


that time nothing would be done: but upon the 


day the King came from Newmarket, we dined 
together: the Duke of Monmouth was one; and 
there we had a notion conveyed among us, that 


ſome bold action ſhould be done that day; which 
comparing it with the: King's coming, we con- 


ule it was deſigned upon the King. And I 


remember 
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remember my Lord Grey, ſays he, by God if 
they do attempt any ſuch thing, it cannot fail, 
We were in great anxiety of mind, till we heard 
the King's coach was coming, and Sir Thomas 
Armſtrong not being there, we apprehended that 
he was to be one of the party (for he was not 
there). This failing, it was then next determined 
(which was the laſt alarum and news I had of it) 
to be done upon the 17th of November, the 
anniverſary of Queen Elizabeth : and I remem- 
ber it by this remark I made myſelf, that I feared 
it had been diſcovered, becauſe I ſaw a procla- 


mation a little before, forbidding public bonſires 


without leave of my Lord Mayor. It made 
ſome impreſſions upon me, that I thought they 
had got an intimation of our intention, and had 


therefore forbid that meeting. This, therefore, 


of the 17th of November being alſo diſappointed, 
and my Lord Shaftſbury being told things were 
not ripe in the country, took ſhipping and got 
away ; and from that time I heard no more of 
him, till I heard he was dead. Now, Sir, after 
this we all began to lie under the ſame ſenſe 
and apprehenſions that my Lord Shaftſbury did, 
that we had gone ſo far, and communicated it to 


ſo many, that it was unſafe to make a retreat; and 


this being conſidered, it was alſo conſidered, that 
ſo great an affair as that was, conſiſting of ſuch 
infinite particulars, to be managed with ſo much 
fineneſs, and to have ſo many parts, it would bc 

| neceſſary 
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neceſſary that there ſhould be ſome general coun- 
cil, that ſhould take upon them the care of the 
whole. Upon theſe thoughts we reſolved to ere 
a little cabal among ourſelves, which did conſiſt 
of fix perſons; and the perſons were, the Duke 
of Monmouth, my Lord of Eſſex, my Lord Ruſ- 
ſell, Mr. Hambden, jun. Algernoon Sydney, and 
myſelf. : 

Mr. At. Gen. About what time was this, 
when you ſettled this council? 

L. Howard, It would have been proper for 
me in the next place to tell you that, and I was 
coming to it, This was about the middle of 
January laſt (as near as I can remember), for 
about that time we did meet at Mr. Hampden's 
houſe. | 

Mr. At. Gen. Name thoſe that met. 

I. Howard. All the perſons I named before: 
that was, the Duke of Monmouth, my Lord Eſſex, 
my Lord Ruſſell, Colonel Sydney, Mr. Hamb- 
den, jun. and myſelf. When we met there, it 
vas preſently agreed what their proper province 
was, which was to have a care of the whole: and 
therefore it was neceſſary ſome general things 
ſhould fall under our care and conduct, which 
could not poſſibly be conducted by individual 
perſons, The things that did principally chal- 
lenge this care, we thought were theſe; whether 
the inſurrection was moſt proper to be begun in 
London, or in the country, or both at one in- 
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ſtant. This ſtood upon ſeveral different reaſons: 
it was ſaid in the country; and I remember the 
Duke of Monmouth inſiſted upon it, that it wa; 
impoſſible to oppoſe a formed, well methodized, 
and governed force, with a rabble haſtily got to. 
gether; and therefore whatever numbers could 
be gathered in the city, would be ſuppreſſed 
quickly before they could form themſelves: there. 
fore it would be better to begin it at ſuch a dil. 
tance from the town, where they might have an 
opportunity of forming themſelves, and would 
not be ſubjett to the like panic fear, as in the 
town, where half an hour would convey the neus 
to thole forces, that in another half hour would 
be ready to ſuppreſs them. 

Mr. At. Gen. Was this determined among 
you all? 

I. Howard. In this manner that I tell you, 
why it was neceſſary to be done at ſome reaſon- 
able diſtance from the town. And from thence 
it was likewiſe conſidered, that the being ſo re- 
mote from the town, it would put the King upon 
this dilemma, that either the King would ſend 
his forces to ſubdue them, or not; if he did, he 
muſt leave the city naked, who being proxim diſ- 
Poſitioni to action, it would give them occaſion to 
Tiſe, and come upon the back of the King's forces; 
if he did not ſend, it would give them time 10 
form their number, and be better ordered. 


Mr. At. Gen, My Lord, we do not deſire all 
your 
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our diſcourſe and debates ; what was your other 
general thing? 

I. Howard. The other was, what countries 
and towns were the fitteſt and moſt diſpoſed to 
action: and the third, what arms were neceſſary 
to be got, and how to be diſpoſed: and a fourth 
(which ſhould have been indeed firſt in conſidera- 
tion) propounded by the Duke of Monmouth, 
that it would be abſolutely neceſſary to have ſome 
common bank of 25 or go, oool. to anſwer the 
occaſions of ſuch an undertaking. Nothing was 
done, but theſe things were offered then to our 
conſideration, and we were to bring in our united 
advice concerning them. But the laſt and greateſt 
was, how we might ſo order it, as to draw Scot- 
land into a conſent with us, for we thought it 
neceſſary that all the diverſion ſhould be given. 
This was the laſt. 

Mr. At. Gen. Had you any other meetings? 

I. Howard. We had, about ten days after 
this at my Lord Ruſſell's. 

Mr. At. Gen. The ſame perſons? 

L. Howard. Every one of the ſame perſons 
then meeting. 

Mr. At. Gen. What debate had you there? 

I. Howard. Then it was ſo far as we came to 
arelolution :—That ſome perſons ſhould be ſent 
to my Lord Argyle, to ſettle an underſtanding 
vith him, and that ſome meſſengers ſhould be 
diſpatched | into Scotland, that ſhould invite ſome 
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perſons hither, that were judged moſt able to un- 
derſtand the eſtate of Scotland, and give an ac. 
count of it: the perſons agreed on were Sir John 
Cockram, my Lord Melvile, and another, whoſe 
name I have ſince been told, upon my deſcrip. 
tion, Sir Cambell. For this purpoſe we did 
order a perſon ſhould be thought on that was fit— 

Mr. At. Gen. Do you know who was ſent, 
and what was done upon this reſolution? 

L. Howard. I have heard (never ſaw him in 
ſix months before) that Aaron Smith was ſent, 

Mr. At. Gen. Who was entruſted to take care 
of that buſineſs. 

IL. Howard. Colonel Sydney. We, in dil. 
courſe, did agree to refer it to Colonel Sydney, 
to have the care of ſending a perſon. 

Mr. At. Gen. Who acquainted you Aaron 
Smith was ſent? 

L. Howard. Colonel Sydney told me he had 
ſent him, and given him fixty guineas for his 
Journey. þ 

Mr. At. Gen. What more meetings had you? 
I. Howard. We did then conſider that theſe 
meetings might have occaſioned ſome obſervation 
upon us, and agreed not to meet again till the 
return of that meſſenger. He was gone, I be- 
lieve, near a month before we heard any thing of 
him, which we wondered at, and feared ſome 
miſcarriage; but if his letter had miſcarried, it 


could have done no great hurt, for it carried wy 
a kin 
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| kind of cant in it; it was under the diſguiſe of a 
plantation in Carolina. 

Mr. At. Gen. You are ſure my Lord Ruſſell 
was there ? 

I. Howard. Yes, Sir, I wiſh I could ſay he 
was not, 

Mr. At. Gen. Did he fit there as a cypher? 
What did my Lord ſay? 

L. Howard. Every one knows my Lord Ruſ- 
ſell is a perſon of great judgment, and not very 
laviſh in diſcourſe. 

Mr. Serj. Jefferies. But he did conſent? 

L. Howard. We did not put it to the vote, 
but it went without contradittion, and I took it 
that all there gave their conſent. 

Mr. Sol. Gen. The raiſing of money you ſpeak 
of, was that put into any way ? 

L. Howard. No, but every man was to put 
themſelves upon thinking of ſuch a way, that 
money might be collected without adminiſtering 
jealouſy. 

Mr. At. Gen. Were there no perſons to un- 
dertake for a fund? 

L. Howard. No, I think not. However it 
was but opinion, the thing that was ſaid, was jo- 
coſely, rather than any thing elſe, that my Lord 
of Efſex had dealing in money, and therefore he 
was thought the moſt proper perſon to take the 
care of thoſe things; but this was ſaid rather by 
way of mirth than otherwiſe. 
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Mr. At. Gen. What do you know elſe, my 
Lord? 

L. Howard. I was going to tell you; I am 
now at a full ſtop. For it was fix weeks or more 
before Smith's return, and then drew on the time 
that it was neceſſary for me to go into Eflex, 
where I had a ſmall concern; there I ſtaid about 
three weeks; when I came back I was informed 
that he was returned, and Sir John Cockram was 
alſo come to town. 

J. C. 7. Did you meet after this? 

JL. Howard. No, my Lord, I tell you, that 
I was forced to go three weeks upon the ac- 
count of my eſtate, and afterwards I was neceſſi- 
tated to go to the bath, where I ſpent five weeks, 
and the time of coming from the bath to this time 
is five weeks more; ſo that all this time hath been 
a perfect parentheſis to me, and more than this 1 


| know not. 


L. C. 7. My Lord Ruſſell, now, if your 
Lordſhip pleaſes, is the time for you to aſk him 
any queſtions. 

L. Ruſſell, The moſt he hath ſaid of me, my 
Lord, is only hear-ſay ; the two times we met, 
it was upon no formed deſign, only to talk of 
news and talk of things in general. 

I. C. 7. But I will tell you what it is he 
teſtifies, that comes neareſt your Lordſhip, that 


ſo you may conſider of it, if you will alk any 
queſtions, 
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queſtions. He ſays, after my Lord Shaftſbury - 


went off (all before is but inducement as to 
any thing that concerns your Lordſhip, and does 
not particularly touch you) after his going away, 
he ſays the party concerned with my Lord Shaftſ- 
bury did think fit to make choice of fix per- 
ſons to carry on the deſign of an inſurrection, or 
riſing as he calls it, in the kingdom; and that to 


that purpoſe choice was made of the Duke of 


Monmouth, my Lord of Eſſex, your Lordſhip, 
my Lord Howard, Colonel Sidney, and Mr. 
Hampden. 

L. Ruſſell. Pray, my Lord, not to interrupt 
you, by what party (I know no party) were they 
choſen? 

L. Howard. It is very true; we we were not 
choſen by community, but did erect ourſelves, 
by mutual agreement, one with another into this 
ſociety. ; 

L. Ruſſell, We were people that did meet 
very often. 

IL. C. 7. Will your Lordſhip pleaſe to have 
any other queſtions aſked of my Lord Howard? 

L. Ruſſell, He ſays it was a formed deſign, 
when we met about no ſuch thing. 

L. C. 7. He ſays that you did conſult among 
yourſelves, about the riſing of men, and where 
the riſing ſhould firſt be, whether in the city of 
London, or in more foreign parts, that you had 
leveral debates concerning it; he does make 
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mention of ſome of the Duke of Monmoutb's ar. 
guments for its being formed in places from the 
city; he ſays you did all agree not to do a 
thing further in it, till you had conſidered hoy 
to raiſe money and arms: and to engage the 
kingdom of Scotland in this buſineſs with you; 
that it was agreed among you, that a meſſenger 
ſhould be ſent into the kingdom of Scotland, 
Thus far he goes upon his own knowledge, as he 
ſaith ; what he ſays after, of ſending a meſſenger, 
is by report only. 

Mr. At. Gen. I beg your pardon, my Lord. 

L. C. J. It is fo; that which he heard con- 
cerning the ſending of Aaron Smith. 

Mr. At. Gen. Will you aſk him any quel. 
tions ? 

L. Ruſſell, We met, but there was no debate 
of any ſuch thing, nor putting any thing in me- 
thod. But my Lord Howard is a man that hath 
a voluble tongue, talks very well, and is full of 
diſcourſe, and we were delighted to hear him, 

Mr. At. Gen. I think your Lordſhip did men- 
tion the Cambells? 

L. Howard. I did ſtammer it out, but not 
without a parentheſis ; it was a perſon of the alli- 
ance ; and I thought of the name of the Argyles. 

L. Ruſſell. I defire your Lordſhip to take 
notice, that none of theſe men J ever ſaw; my 
Lord Melvile I have ſeen, but not upon iis 
account. 

Mr, 
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Mr. Atterbury ſworn. 


Mr. At. Gen. Aaron Smith did go, and Cam- 
hell he went for is here taken :—this is the meſ- 
ſenger. Pray what do you know of the appre- 
hending of the Cambells? 

Mr. Atterbury. If it pleaſe your Lordſhip, I 
did not apprehend Sir Hugh Cambell myſelf, but 
he is now in my cuſtody : he was making his 
eſcape out of a wood-monger's houſe, both he 
and his ſon. 

Mr. At. Gen. How long did he own he had 
been at London? 

Mr. Atterbury. Four days, and that in that 
time he had been at their lodgings; and that he 
and his ſon, and one Bailey, came to town to- 
gether. 

Mr. At. Gen, .My Lord, we ſhall, beſides this, 
(now we have fixed this upon my Lord) give you 
an account, that theſe perſons that were to riſe, 
always took them as their paymaſters, and ex- 
pected their aſſiſtance. Mr. Weſt, Mr. Keeling, 
and Mr, Leigh, 


M r. Weſt ſworn. 


My. At. Gen. That which I call you to, is to 
know whether or no, in your managery of this 
plot, you underſtood any of the Lords were con- 
cerned, and which? 

Mr. Weſt. My Lord, as to my Lord Ruſſell, 


I never bad any converſation with him at all, but 
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that I have heard this, that in the inſurredtion in 
November, Mr. Ferguſon and Col. Rumſey did 
tell me that my Lord Ruſſell intended to 90 
down and take his poſt in the weſt, when Mr. 
Trenchard had failed them. 

IL. C. 7. What is this? 

Mr. At. Gen. We have proved my Lord privy 
to the conſults, now we go about to prove the 
under-attors did know it. 

Mr. Weſt. They always ſaid my Lord Ruſſel 
was the man they moſt depended upon, becauſe 
he was a perſon looked upon as of great ſobriety, 

L. Ruſſell. Can I hinder people from making 
uſe of my name? To have this brought to in- 
fluence the Gentlemen of the Jury, and inflame 
them againſt me, is hard. 

EC 7. As to this, the giving evidence by 
hearſay, will not be evidence; what Col. Rumſey 
or Mr. Ferguſon told Mr. Weſt, is no evidence, 

Mr. At. Gen. It is not evidence to convitt a 
man, if there were not plain evidence before, but 
it plainly confirms what the other ſwears. But I 
think we need no more. 

Mr. Serj. Jefferies. We have evidence with- 
out it, and will not uſe any thing of garniture; 
we will leave it as it is—we won't trouble your 
Lordſhip any further. 1 think, Mr. Attorney, 
we have done with our evidence. 

L. C. J. My Lord Ruſſell, the King's Coun- 
ſel do think to reſt upon this evidence that they 
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have given againſt your Lordſhip. I would put 

your Lordſhip in mind of thoſe things that are 

material in this caſe, and proved againſt your 

Lordſhip : here 1s Colonel Rumſey does prove 

zzainſt your Lordſhip this: That he was ſent upon 

an errand, which in truth was traiterous : it was a 

traiterous errand ſent from my Lord Shaftſbury by 

him to that meeting. He does ſwear your Lord- 
ſhip was at that meeting, and he delivered his 
errand to them, which was to know what account 
could be given concerning the deſign of the in- 
ſurrettion at Taunton ; and he ſays, your Lord. 
ſhip being there, this return was made, That Mr. 

Trenchard had failed them in his undertaking in 
the buſineſs, and therefore my Lord Shaftſbury 
muſt be contented, and fit down ſatisfied as to 
that time. Mr. Shephard does likewiſe ſpeak of 
the ſame time that your Lordſhip was there with 
the reſt of the perſons, the Duke and others ; that 
there was a diſcourſe concerning an inſurrettion 
to have been made (though he is not ſo particular, 
as to the very notion of at, as Colonel Rumſey is) 
as to the time they do agree. 

L. Ruſſell. Col. Rumſey is not poſitive that I 
laid or heard any thing. 

L. C. 7. My Lord, if you will have a little 
patience to hear me, I will tell you what it is 
preſſes you: there is this which | have mentioned; 
and Mr, Shephard does ſay, there was a paper, 
purporting a declaration, then read among the 
company 
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company there, which was to be printed upon the 
riſing, ſetting forth the oppreſſions and grievances 
of the nation: and then my Lord Howard (after 
a great diſcourſe concerning the many deſigns of 
my Lord Shaftſbury) comes particularly to your 
Lordſhip, and ſays, that fix of you as a choſen 
council among yourſelves (not that you were ac. 
tually choſen, but as a choſen council among 
yourſelves) did undertake to manage the great 
matter of the inſurrettion, and raiſing of men in 
order to ſurprize the King's guards, and for to 
riſe (which is a rebellion in the nation). He ſays. 
that you had ſeveral conſults concerning it. 1 
told you the ſeveral particulars of thoſe conſults 
he mentioned: now it is fit for your Lordſhip, 
and it is your time to give ſome anſwer to theſe 
things. 

L. Ruſſell, My Lord, I cannot but think my- 
ſelf mighty unfortunate to ſtand here charged 
with ſo high and heinous a crime, and that intri- 

cated and intermixed with the treaſons and hor- 
rid practices and ſpeeches of other people, the 
King's Counſel taking all advantages, and im- 
_ proving and heightening things againſt me. I am 
no lawyer, a very unready ſpeaker, and, alto- 
gether, a ſtranger to things of this nature, and 
alone, and without counſel. Truly, my Lord, 
I am very ſenſible I am not ſo provided to make 
my juſt defence as otherwiſe I ſhould do. But, 


my Lord, you are equal, and the Gentlemen be 
| c 
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the Jury, I think, are men of conſciences; they 
are ſtrangers to me, and I hope they value inno- 
cent blood, and will conſider the witneſſes that 
ſvear againſt me, ſwear to ſave their own lives; 
for howſoever legal witneſſes they may be ac- 
counted, they cannot be credible. And for Col. 
Rumſey, who it is notoriouſly known hath been 
ſo highly obliged by the King and the Duke, for 
bim to be capable of ſuch a deſign of murdering 
the King, I think no body will wonder, if to 
ſave his own life, he will endeavour to take away 
mine; neither does he ſwear enough to do it. 
And then if he did, the time, by the 1gth of this 
King, 1s elapſed; it muſt. be, as I underſtand by 
the law, proſecuted within fix months; and by 
the 25 Ed. III. a deſign of levying war is no 
treaſon, unleſs by ſome overt-att it appear. And, 
my Lord, I defire to know what ſtatute I am to 
be tried upon, for generals, I think, are not to 
be gone upon in theſe caſes. 

L.C. F. (To the Attorney General) Mr. 
Attorney, you hear what it is my Lord ob- 
jets to this evidence; he ſays, that as to thoſe 
witneſſes that teſtify any thing concerning him, 
above fix months before he was proſecuted, he 
conceives the att of parliament, upon which he 
takes himſelf to be indicted, does not extend to 
it, for that ſays, that within fix months there 
ought to have been a proſecution : and my Lord 
tells you, that he is adviſed, that a deſign of 
RE levying 
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levying war, without actual levying of war, was 
not treaſon before that ſtatute. 

Mr. At. Gen. To ſatisfy my Lord he is not 
indicted upon that ſtatute, we go upon the 23 
Ed. III. But then for the next objeftion, ſurely 
my Lord is informed wrong. To raiſe a rebel. 
lion, or a conſpiracy, within the kingdom, is it 
not that which is called levying of war in that 
ſtatute, but to raiſe a number of men, to break 
priſons, &c. which is not ſo directly tending 
againſt the life of the King. To prepare forces 
to fight againſt the King, that is a deſign within 
that ſtatute to kill the King; and to deſign to 
depoſe the King, to impriſon the King, to raiſe 
the Subjects againſt the King, theſe have been 
ſettled by ſeveral reſolutions to be within that 
ſtatute, and evidences of a deſign of killing the 
King. 

L. Ruſſell, My Lord, this is a matter of law; 
neither was there but one meeting at Mr. Shep- 


bard's houſe. 


Mr. At. Gen. My Lord, if you admit the 
fact, and will reſt upon the point of law, I am 
ready to argue it with any of your counſel. I 
will acquaint your Lordſhip how the evidence 
ſtands. There is one evidence ſince Chriſtmas 
laſt. 

TL. Ruſſell. That is not to the buſineſs of Shep- 
hard's' houſe. My Lord, one witneſs will not 
conyitt a man of treaſon, 


Mr. 
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Mr. At. Gen. If there be one witneſs of one 
i of treaſon, and another of a ſecond, another 
of a third, that manifeſt the ſame treaſon to depoſe 
or deſtroy the King, that will be ſufficient. : 

L. C. J. My Lord, that has been reſolved; 
the two witneſſes the ſtatute requires are not to 
the ſame individual act, but to the ſame treaſon; 
if they be ſeveral atts, declaring the ſame trea- 
ſon, and one witneſs to each of them, they have 
been reckoned two witneſſes within the ſtatute or * 
Edward IIT. | 

Mr. Serj. Jefferies. If my Lord will call his 
vitneſs —— 

L. Ruſſell, This 1s iS of two treaſons to- 
gether; here is one in November by one witneſs, 
and then you bring on another with a diſcourſe _ 
of my Lord Howard, and he ſays the diſcourſe 
paſſed for pleaſure. 

I. C. F. If your Lordſhip do doubt whether | 
the fat proved againſt your Lordſhip be treaſon” 
or not, within the ſtatute of Edw. III. and you 
are contented that the fact be taken as proved 
againſt your Lordſhip, and ſo defire counſel © 
barely upon that, that is matter of law, you __” 
have it granted. 

L. Ruſſell, J am not knowing in the law. 1 
think it is not proved, and if it was, I think it is 
not puniſhable by that act. I defire counſel may 
be admitted upon ſo nice a ou: andy Us lies Li 
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at ſtake; here is but one witneſs that ſpeaks of 3 
meſſage. | 

© My. Serj. Jeſferies. The fact muſt be left to 
the jury, therefore if my Lord Ruſſell hath any 
witneſſes to call in oppoſition to theſe matters, let 
him. 

LT. C. 7. My Lord, there can be no matter 
of law but upon a fact admitted and ſtated, 

L. Ruſſell, My Lord, I do not think it 
proved; I hope you will be counſel for me; it i; 
very hard for me that my counſel may not ſpeak 
for me in a point of law. 

L. C. 7. My Lord, to hear your counſel con- 
cerning this fact, that we cannot do; it was never 
done, nor will be done. If your Lordſhip doubts 
whether this fact is treaſon or not, and deſire 
your counſel may be heard to that, I will do it. 

L. Ruſſell. I doubt in law, and do not fee the 
fact is proved upon me. 

Mr. Sol. Gen. Will your Lordſhip pleaſe to 
call any witneſs to the matter of fact. 

L. Ruſſell. It is very hard a man muſt loſe 
his life upon hear-ſay, Colonel Rumſey ſays be 
brought a meſſage, which I will ſwear I never 
heard nor knew of, He does not ſay he ſpoke 
to me, or I gave him any anſwer. Mr. Shephard 


again, here is but one witneſs, and ſeven months 


Mr. 
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| My. At. Gen. My Lord, if there be any thing 
that is law, you ſhall have it. 

L. Ruſſell, My Lord, Colonel Rumſey, the 
other day, before the King, could not ſay that 
] heard it. I was in the room, but I came in 
late; they had been there a good while; I did 
not ſtay above a quarter of an hour r ſherry 
with Mr. Shephard. 

L. C. 7. Read the ſtatute of 25 Edw. III. 
c. 2. My brothers deſire to have it read. 

Cl. of Cr. © Whereas divers opinions have 
« heen before this time, in what caſe treaſon ſhall 
« be ſaid, and in what not: the King, at the re- 
« queſtof the Lords and the Commons, hath made 
a declaration in the manner as hereafter follow- 
eth: — that is to ſay, when a man doth compaſs 
or imagine the death of our Lord the King, or 
of our Lady his Queen, or of their eldeſt Son 
and Heir; or if a man do violate the King's 
« Companion, or the King's eldeſt Daughter un- 
married, or the Wife of the King's eldeſt Son 
* and Heir; or if a man do levy war againſt our 
* Lord the King, in his realm, or be adherent 
* tothe King's enemies in his realm, giving to 

em aid and comfort in the realm or elſe- 
* where, and thereof be provable attainted of 
open deed by people of their condition. And 
* if a man counterfeit the King's great or privy 
* ſeal, or his money: and if a man bring falſe 
money into this realm, counterfeit to the money 
« of 
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of England, as the money called Luſhburg, ot 
« other like to the ſaid money of England, 
„knowing the money be falſe, to merchandize 
« or make payment, in deceit of our ſaid Lord 
te the King, and of his people: and if a man 
« ſlay the Chancellor, Treaſurer, or the King's 
« Juſtices of the one Bench or the other, Juſtices 
« in Eyre, or Juſtices of Aſſize, and all other 
« Juſtices deſigned to hear and determine, being 
« in their laces during their offices. And it is to 
« be underſtood, that in the caſes above rehearſed, 
* that ought to be judged treaſon, which extends 
* to our Lord the King and his Royal Majeſty.” 

L. C. 7. My Lord, that which is urged againk * 
you by the King's Counſel, is this :—You are 
accuſed by the indictment of compaſſing and de- 
ſigning the King's death, and of endeavouring to 
raiſe an inſurrection in order to it; that, that they 
do ſay, is, that theſe counſels that your Lordſhip 
hath taken, are evidences of your compaſſing the 
King's death, and are overt-acts declaring the 
ſame ; and upon that it is they inſiſt your Lord- 
ſhip to be guilty within that ſtatute. 

L. Ruſſell. It is a point of law, and I deſire 
counſel, 

Mr. At. Gen. Admit your conſultations, and 
we will hear them. 

L. C. 7. I would ſet your Lordſhip right, 
for probably you may not apprehend the law in 


this caſe; if your counſel be heard to this, that 
taking 
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taking it that my Lord Ruſſell has conſuked in 
this manner, for the raiſing of forces within this 
kingdom, and making an inſurrection within this 
kingdom, as Col. Rumſey and my Lord Howard 
have depoſed, whether then this be treaſon; we 
can hear your counſel to nothing elſe. 

L. Ruſſell. I do not know how to anſwer to 
it. The point methinks muſt be quite otherwiſe, 
that there ſhould be two witneſſes to one thing at 


the ſame time. 
Mr. At. Gen. Your Lordſhip remembers, i inmy 


Lord Strafford's caſe, there was but one witneſs 


to one att in England, and another to another in 


France. | 

L. Ruſſell, It was to the ſame point. 

Mr. At. Gen. To the general point—the lop- 
ping point. 

Mr. Serj. Fefferies. There was not ſo much 
evidence againſt him, as there is againſt your 
Lordſhip. 


I. C. 7. My Lord, if your Lordſhip will ſay 


any thing, or call any witneſſes to diſprove what 
either of theſe gentlemen have ſaid, we will hear 
your Lordſhip what they ſay ; but if you cannot 
contradict them by teſtimony, it will be taken 
to bea proof. And the way you have to diſprove 


them, is to call witneſſes, or by aſking queſtions, 


vhereby it may appear to be untrue. 
Mr. Sol. Gen. If you have any witneſſes, call 
them, my Lord, | 
K L. Ruſell 
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JL. Ruſſel. I do not think they have proved it. 


But then it appears by the ſtatute, that levying 


war is treaſon, but a conſpiracy to levy war is 


no treaſon ; if nothing be done, it is not levying 


war within the ſtatute. There muſt be manifeſt 


proof of the matter of fact, not by inference. 


Mr. At. Gen. 1 ſee that is taken out of ny. 
Lord Coke. Levying war is a diſtin@ branch of 


the ſtatute ; and my Lord Coke explains himſelf 
afterwards, and ſays, it is an aſſuming a royal 
power, to riſe for particular purpoſes. 


Juſt. Withers, Unleſs matter of fact be agreed, | 


we can never come to argue the law. 

L. Ruſſell, 1 came in late. 

Mr. Sol. Gen, Pray, my Lord, has your Lord- 
ſhip any witneſſes to call, as to this matter of fad? 

I. Ruſſell, 1 can prove I was out of town 
when one of the meetings was, but Mr. Shep- 
hard cannot recolle@ the day, for I was out of 
town all that time. I never was but once at Mr, 
Shephard's; and there was nothing undertaken 
of viewing the guards while I was there: Colonel 
Rumſey, can you ſwear poſitively that I beard 
the meſſage, and gave any anſwer to it? 

L. C. 7. (To Col. Rumſey) Sir, did my 


Lord Ruſſell hear you when you delivered the 


meſſage to the company? Were they at table, 
or where were they? 


Col. Rumſey, When I came in they, were 
| | p 1094 ſanding 


Lord William RUSSELL. 


tanding at the fire-fide, but they all cadle From. 
the fire ſide to hear what I ſaid? : 

L. Ruſſell, Col. Rumſey was there when 1 
came in. 


Col. Rumſey. No, my Lord. The Duke of | 


Monmouth and my Lord Ruſſell went away to- 
gether, and my Lord Grey and Sir Thomas 
Armſtrong. 

L. Ruſſell. The Duke of Monmouth and I 
came together, and you were ſtanding at the 
chimney when I came in; you were there before 
me. My Lord Howard hath made a long nar- 
ntive here of what he knew, I do not know when 
he made it, or when he did recollett any thing ; 
it is but very lately that he did declare and pro- 
teſt to ſeveral people, that he knew nothing 
againſt me, nor of any plot I could in the leaſt 
be queſtioned for. 


J. C. J. If you will have any witneſſes called 


to that, you ſhall, my Lord. 


L. Ruſſell. My Lord Angleſey and Mr. Ed- 


nard Howard. 


My Lord Rngleſey ſtood up. y 
'T: C. * % My Lord Ruſſell, what oy you alk, 


* Lord Angleſey ? 
L. Ruſſell. To declare what my Lord Howard 
tld him about me, ſince I was confined. | * f 
I. dngleſoy. My Lord, I chanced to be in 
town the laſt week, and hearing my Lord of Bed- 
| K 2 ford 
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had done the good office I came about, but my 


he be here. 


never ſure be in ſuch a plot as this, or ſuſpetted 
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ford was in ſome diſtreſs and trouble concerning 
the affliction of his ſon, I went to give him a 
viſit, being my old acquaintance of ſome fifty. 
three years ſtanding, I believe, for my Lord and 
I were bred together at Maudlin College in 
Oxon; I had not been there but a very little 
while, and was ready to go away again, after! 


Lord Howard came in—I do not know whether 


JL. Howard. Yes, here I am to ſerve your 
Lordſhip. 

L. Angleſey. And fate down on the other fide 
of my Lord of Bedford, and he began to comfon 
my Lord; and the arguments he uſed for his 
comfort were, my Lord—You are happy in hay- 
ing a wiſe ſon and a worthy perſon : one that can 


for it; and that may give your Lordſhip reaſon 
to expect a very good iſſue concerning him. I 
know nothing againſt him, or any body elle, of 
ſuch a barbarous deſign, and therefore your 
Lordſhip may be comforted in it.—I did not hear 
this only from my Lord Howard's mouth, but at 
my own home upon the Monday after, for I uſe 
to go to Totteridge for freſh air; I went down on 
Saturday ; this happened to be on Friday (my 
Lord being here I am glad, for he cannot forget 
this diſcourſe), and when I came to town on 
Monday, I underſtood that my Lord Howard 

upon 
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vpon that very Sunday, had been at church with 
my Lady Chaworth. My Lady has a chaplain, 
t ſeems, that preaches there, and does the offices 
of the church, but my Lady came to me in the 
evening. This I have from my Lady— 

L. C. 7. My Lord, what you have from my 
Lady, is no kind of evidence at all. 

L. Angleſey. I do not know what my Lord 
is—I am acquainted with none of the evidence, 
nor what hath been done, But my Lady Cha- 
worth came to me, and acquainted me there was 
ſome ſuſpicion—— | 

Mr. Serj. Jefferies. I do not think it fit for 
me to interrupt a perſon of your honour, my 
Lord, but your Lordſhip knows in what place 
ve ſtand here; what you can ſay of any thing you 
heard of my Lord Howard, we are willing to hear, 
but the other is not evidence. As the Court will 
not let us offer hear-ſays, ſo neither muſt we that 
are for the King, permit it. 

L. Angleſey. I have told you what happened 
in my hearing. | 


Then Mr. Howard ſtood up. 
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L. C. J. Come, Mr. Howard, what do you 


know ? 


Mr. Howard. I muſt defire to ſay tinsching 
of myſelf and my family firſt: My Lord and 1 
have been very intimate, not only as relations, 


but as dear friends. My Lord, I have been of a 


K 3 family 
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family known to have great reſpe& and duty 
for the King, and I think there is no family in 


the nation fo numerous, that hath expreſſed greater 


- loyalty ; upon. which acount I improved my in- 


tereſt in my Lord Howard; I endeavoured, upon 
the great miſunderſtanding of the nation (if he 
be here he knows it) to perſuade him to apply 
bimſelf tothe King, to ſerve him in that great 


difficulty of ſtate, which is known to all the 


world. I ſometimes found my Lord very for- 


, ward, and ſometimes I ſoftened him; upon which 


My Lord Feverſham did receive it very kindly, 


parly, and upon his permiſſion, and more upon 
my own inclination of duty, I made ſeveral ap- 
plications to miniſters of ſtate (and I can name 


them) that my Lord Howard had a great deſire 


of ſerving the King in the beſt way of ſatisfattion, 
and particularly in the great buſineſs of his bro- 
ther. I wondered there ſhould be ſo much ſharp- 
neſs for a matter of opinion, and I told my Lord 
ſo: I do ſay this before I come to the thing, 
After this I did, partly by his permiſſion, and 
partly by my own inclination to ſerve the King, 
becauſe I thought my Lord Howard to be a man 


of parts, and ſaw him a man that had intereſt 


in the. nation, tell my Lord Feverſham, that 1 
had prevailed with a relation of mine, that may 
be he might think oppoſite, that perhaps might 
ſerve the King in this great difficulty that is 
emergent, and particularly that of his brother. 


and 
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and I writ a letter to him to let him know how 
1 had ſoftened my Lord, and that it was my 
defire he ſhould ſpeak with my Lord at Oxon. 
My Lord Feverſham gave me a very kind ac- 
count when he came again, but he told me 

L. C. J. Pray apply yourſelf to the matter 
you are called for. 

Mr. Howard. This, it may be, is to the matter, 
when you have heard me; for I think I know 
where I am, and what I am to ſay. 

L. C. J. We muſt deſire you not to go on 
thus. | 

Mr. Howard. 1 muſt ſatisfy the world, as well 
as I can, as to myſelf and my family, and pray do 
not interrupt me. After this, my Lord, here 
never paſſed a day for almoſt | 

I. C. 7. Pray ſpeak to this matter. 

Mr. Howard. Sir, I am coming to it. | 

I. C. 7. Pray, Sir, be directed by the Court. 

Mr. Howard. Then now, Sir, I will come to 
the thing. Upon this ground I had of my Lord's 
kindneſs, I applied myſelf to my Lord in this 
preſent iſſue on the breaking out of this plot. 
My Lord, I thought certainly, as near as I could 
diſcern him (for he took it upon his honour, his 
faith, and as much as if he had taken an oath be- 
fore a magiſtrate) that he knew nothing of any 
man concerned in this buſineſs, and particularly 
of my Lord Ruſſell, whom he vindicated with 
Sad the honour in the world. My Lord, it is 
: K 4 true, 
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true, was afraid of his own perſon, and as a friend 
and a relation, I concealed him in my houſe, 
and did not think it was for ſuch a conſpiracy, 
but I thought he was unwilling to go to the 
Tower for nothing again. So that if my Lord 
Howard has the fame ſoul on Monday that he 
had on Sunday, this cannot be true that he ſwears 
againſt my Lord Ruſſell. This I ſay upon my 
reputation and honour; and ſomething I could 
ſay more: he added, he thought my Lord Ruffell 


did not only unjuſtly ſuffer, but he took God 


and men to witneſs he thought him the worthieſt 
perſon in the world. I am very ſorry to hear 
any man of my name ſhould be guilty of theſe 
things. 

L. Ruſſell, Call Dr. Burnet. Pray, Dr. Bur- 
net, did you hear any thing from my Lord Ho- 
ard, ſince the plot was diſcovered concerning me:? 

Dy. Burnet. My Lord Howard was with me 
the night after the plot broke out, and he did 
then, as he had done before, with hands and eyes 
lifted up to heaven, ſay, he knew nothing of any 
plot, nor believed any; and treated it with ſcorn 
and contempt. 

L. Howard. My Lord, may I ſpeak for my- 
ſelf? 

Mr. Serj. Jefferies. No, no, my Lord, we do 
not call you. 


L. C. 7. Will you pleaſe to have any other 
witneſſes called ? 


L. Ruſſell 
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L. Ruſſell. There are ſome perfons of quality 
that I have been very well acquainted and con- 
verſed with, I defire to know of them, if there 
was any thing in my former carriage, to make 
them think me like to be guilty of this? My Lord 
Cavendiſh. 

L. Cavendiſh, I had the honour to be ac- 
quainted with my Lord Ruſſell a long time. I 
always thought him a man of great honour, and 
too prudent and wary a man to be concerned in 
ſo vile and deſperate a deſign as this, and from 
which he would receive fo little advantage. I 
can ſay nothing more, but that two or three days 
ſince the diſcovery of this plot, upon diſcourſe 
about Col. Rumſey, my Lord Ruſſell did expreſs 
ſomething, as if he had a very ill opinion of the 
man, and therefore it is not likely he would in- 
truſt him with ſuch a ſecret. 

L. Ruſſell. Dr. Tillotſon. [ He appears. 

L.C. 7. What queſtions would you aſk him, 
my Lord? 

L. Ruſſell. He and I happened to be very 
converſant, To know whether he did ever find 
any thing tending to this in my diſcourſe. 

L. C. 7. My Lord calls you as to his life, 
and converſation, and reputation. 

Dr. Tillotſon. My Lord, I have been many 
years laſt paſt acquainted with my Lord Ruſflell ; 
I always judged him a perfon of great virtue and 
integrity, and by all the converſation and diſ- 

courſe 
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courſe I ever had with him, I always took him to 
* be a perſon very far from any ſuch wicked defign 
he ſtands charged with. 
J. Ruſſell. Dr. Burnet, if you pleaſe to give 
ſome account of my converſation. 
Dr. Burnet, My Lord, I have had the ho. 
nour to be known to my Lord Ruſſell ſeveral 
years, and he hath declared himſelf with much 
confidence to me, and he always, upon all occa- 
ſions, expreſſed himſelf againſt all rifings; and 
when he ſpoke of ſome people that would pro- 
voke to it, he expreſſed himſelf ſo determined 
againſt that matter, I think no man could do 
more. | 
L. C. J. Will your Lordſhip call any other 
witneſles? 
L. Ruſſell. Dr. Cox. 


Dr. Thomas Cox ſtood up. 


Dr. Cox. My Lord, I did not expect to have 
been ſpoken to upon this account, Having been 
{ very much with my Lord of late, that is for a 
| month or fix weeks before this plot came out, I 
| have had occafion to ſpeak with my Lord in pri- 
| vate, about theſe public matters. But I have 
always found that my Lord was againſt all kind of 
riſings, and thought it the greateſt folly and mad- 
neſs, till things ſhould come in a parliamentary 


way. I have had occaſion often to ſpeak with 
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my Lord Ruſſell in private, and having myſelf 
been againſt all kind of riſings, or any thing that 
tended to the diſorder of the public, I have heard 
him profeſs ſolemnly, he thought it would ruin 
the beſt cauſe in the world to take any of theſe 
irregular ways for the preſerving of it, and par- 
ticularly my Lord hath expreſſed himſelf occa- 
honally of theſe two perſons, my Lord Howard 
and Colonel Rumſey. One of them, Col. Rum- 
ſey, I ſaw once at my Lord's houſe, and he of- 
fered to ſpeak a little privately. - But my Cord 
told me he knew him but a little; I told him he 
was a valiant man, and acted his part valiantly in 
Portugal. He ſaid he knew him little, and that 
he had nothing to do with him but in my Lord 
Shaftſbury's buſineſs, He ſaid, for my Lord 
Howard, he was a man of excellent parts, of 
luxuriant parts, but he had the luck not to be 
much truſted by any party. And I never heard 
him ſay one word of indecency or immodeſty 

towards the King. 
IL. Ruſſell. I would pray the Duke of So- 
merſet to ſpeak what he knows of me. , 
Duke of Somerſet. 1 have known my Lord 
Ruſſell for about two years, and have had much 
converſation with him, and been often in his 
company, and neyer heard any thing from him 
but what was very honourable, loyal, and juſt. -_ 
I. C, 7, My Lord does ſay, that he has 
known my Lord Ruſſell for about two years, and 
; hath 
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hath had much converſation with him, and been 
much in his company, and never heard any thing 
from him, but what was honourable, and loyal, 
and juſt, in his life. 

Foreman of the Fury. The Gentlemen of the 
Jury defire to aſk my Lord Howard ſomething 
upon the point my Lord Angleſey teſtified, and 
to know what anſwer he makes to my Lord 
Angleſey. | 

L. C. Bar. My Lord, what ſay you to it, 
that you told his father he was a diſcreet man, 
and he needed not to fear his engagement in any 
ſuch a thing? 

L. Howard, My Lord, if I took it right, my 
Lord Angleſey's teſtimony did branch itſelf into 
two parts, one of his own knowledge, and the 
other by hear-ſay ; as to what he ſaid of his own 
knowledge, when I waited upon my Lord of Bed- 
ford, and endeavoured to comfort him, concern- 
ing his ſon, I believe I ſaid the words my Lord 
Angleſey has given an account of, as near as I 
can remember, that I looked upon his Lordſhip 
as a man of that honour, that I hoped he might 
be ſecure, that he had not entangled himſelf in 
any thing of that nature. My Lord, I can hardly 
be provoked to make my own defence, left this 
noble Lord ſhould ſuffer, ſo willing I am to ſerve 
my Lord, who knows I cannot want affettion 
for him. My Lord, I do confeſs I did ſay it; 
for your Lordſhip well knows under what cir- 
cumſtances 
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cumſtances we were; I was at that time to out- 
face the thing, both for myſelf and my party, and 
did not intend to come into this place, and act 
this part. God knows how it is brought upon 
me, and with what unwillingneſs I do ſuſtain it ; 
but my duty to God, the King, and my Country, 
requires it; but I muſt confeſs I am very ſorry 
to carry it on thus far. My Lord, I do confeſs 
1 did fay fo, and if I had been to viſit my Lord 
Pemberton, I ſhould have ſaid ſo. There is 
none of thoſe that know my Lord Ruſſell, but 
would ſpeak of my Lord Ruſſell, from thoſe 
topics of honour, modeſty, and integrity ; his 
whole life deſerves it. And I muſt confeſs, I 
did frequently ſay, there was nothing of truth in 
this, and I wiſh this may be for my Lord's ad- 
vantage. My Lord, will you ſpare me one thing 
more, becauſe that leans hard upon my reputa- 
tion, and if the Jury believe that I ought not 
to be believed, for I do think the religion of 
an oath 1s not tied to a place, but receives its 
obligation from the appeal we therein make to 
God, and, I think, if I called God and Angels 
to witneſs to a falſhood, I ought not to be be- 
lieved now. But I will tell you as to that, your 
Lordſhip knows, that very man that was com- 
mitted, was committed for a deſign of murdering 
the King; now I did lay hold on that part, for I 
vas to carry my knife cloſe between the paring 


and the apple; and I did ſay, that if I were an 
enemy 
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enemy to my Lord Ruſſell, and to the Duke of 
Monmouth, and were called tö be a vitneſg 1 
muſt have declared in ihe preſence of God'anff 
man; that I did not believe either of them had 
any deſign to murder the King. I have ſaid this, 
| becauſe I would not walk under the character of 
a perſon that would be perjured at the expenceof 
ſo noble a perſon's life, and my own ſoul. | 

L. Ruſſell. My Lord Clifford. 

I. C. J. What do you pleaſe to aſk my Lord 
Clifford ? 


TL. Ruſſell. He hath known my converſation 
for many years. 

T. Clifford. I always took my Lord to be a 
very worthy honeſt man; I never ſaw any thing 
in his converſation to make me believe other- 
wiſe, 

Z. Ruſſell, Mr. Gore. 

Mr. Lutton Gore. I have been acquainted with 
my Lord ſeveral years, and converſed much with 


him. In all the diſcourſe I had with him, I ne- 


ver heard him let any thing fall that tended in the 
leaſt to any riſing, or any thing like it: I took bim 
to be one of the beſt ſons, one of the beſt fathers, 
and one of the beſt maſters, one of the beſt huſ- 


bands, one of the beſt friends, and one of the beſt 
Chriſtians we had. I know of no dou con- 


cerning this matter. 


L. Ruſſell. Mr. Spencer, and Dr. Fitz-Wil- 


liam. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Spencer. My Lord, I have known my 
Lord Ruſſell many years; I have been many 
nonths with him in his houſe; I never ſaw any 
thing by him, but that he was a moſt virtuous and 
prudent gentleman, and he had prayers conſtantly 
twice a day in his houſe. | 
I. C. J. What, as to the general converſation 
of his life? My Lord aſks you, whether it hath. 
been ſober. 

Mr. Spencer. I never ſaw any thing but very 
good, very prudent, and very virtuous. 
L. Ruſſell, What company did you ſee uſe 
to come to me ? 101 
Mr. Spencer. 1 never ſaw any but his near 
relations, or his own family. I have the honour 

to be related to the family. 


Then Dr, Fitz-William ſtood up. 


I. Ruſſell, If it pleaſe you, Doftor, you have 
been at my, houſe ſeveral times, give an account 
of what you know of me. it 

Dr. Fitz-William. I have had the knowledge 
of my Lord thoſe fourteen years, from the time 
he was married to his preſent Lady, to whoſe fa- 
ther, eminent for loyalty, I had a relation by ſer- 
vice; I have had acquaintance with him both at 
Stratton and Southampton Buildings, and by all 
the converſation I had with him, I eſteemed him 
a man of that virtue, that he could not be guilty 
of ſuch a crime as the conſpiracy he ſtands 


charged with. 


L. c. J 
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L C. 7. My Lord, does your n cal 
* more witneſſes? 
L. Ruſſell. No, my Lord, I will be very ſhort, 
I ſhall declare to, your Lordſhip that I am one 
that have always had a heart ſincerely loyal and 
affectionate to the King and the government, the 
beſt government in the world. I pray as ſincerely 
for the King's happy and long life as any man 
alive; and for me to go about to raiſe a rebellion, 
which I looked upon as ſo wicked and unpratti. 
cable, is unlikely. Beſides, if I had been inclined 
to it, by all the obſervation I made in the country, 
there was no tendency toit. What ſome hot-headed 
people have done there, is another thing. A re- 
bellion cannot be made now as it has been in for- 
mer times; we have few great men. I was always 
for the government; I never deſired any thing to 
be redreſſed but in a parliamentary and legal way. 
I have been always againſt innovations, and all 
irregularities whatſoever, and ſhall be as long as 
I live, whether it be ſooner or later. Gentlemen, 
I am now in your hands eternally, my honour, 
my life, and all; and I hope the heats and animo- 
ſities that are amongſt you will not ſo bias you, as 


to make you in the leaſt inclined to find an inno- 


cent man guilty. I call to witneſs heaven and 
earth, I never had a deſign againſt the King's life 
in my life, nor never ſhall have. I think there is 
nothing proved againſt me at all. I am in your 
hands, God direct you. 
| Mr. 
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Mr. Sol. Gen. My Lord, and you Gentlemen 
of the Jury, the priſoner at the bar ſtands inditted 
for high treaſon, in conſpiring the death of the 
King. The overt att that is laid to prove that 
conſpiracy and imagination by, is the aſſembling 
in council to raiſe arms againſt the king, and raiſe 
a rebellion here. We have proved that to you 
by three witneſſes. I ſhall endeavour, as clearly 
as I can, to ſtate the ſubſtance of the evidence to 
you, of every one of them as they have deli- 
vered it. 

The firſt witneſs, Colonel Rumſey, comes, and 
he tells you of a meſſage he was ſent of to Mr. 
Shephard's houſe to my Lord Ruſſell, with ſeve- 
ral other perſons who he was told would be there 
aſſembled together. And the meſſage was to 
know what readineſs they were in, what reſolu- 
tions they were come to concerning the riſing at 
Taunton. By this you do perceive that this con- 
{piracy had made ſome progreſs, and was ripe to be 
put in action. My Lord Shaftſbury that had been a 
great contriver in it, he had purſued it ſo far, as 
to be ready to riſe. This occafioned the meſſage 
irom my Lord Shaftſbury to my Lord Ruſſell, and 
thoſe noble perſons that were met at Mr. Shep- 
hard's houſe, to know what the reſolution was 


concerning the buſineſs of Taunton, which you 
bave heard explained by an undertaking of Mr. 


Trenchard's. That the anſwer was, they were 
Ulappointed there, and they could not then be 
L ready, 
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ready, and that my Lord Shaftſbury muſt be con. 


tent. This meſſage was delivered in preſence 


my Lord Ruſſell; the meſſenger had notice my 
Lord Ruſſell was there; the anſwer was given as 


from them all, That at preſent they could not he 


ready, becauſe of that diſappointment. Colonel 
Rumſey went farther, and he ſwears there was a 
diſcourſe concerning the ſurpriſing of the guards; 
and the Duke of Monmouth, my Lord Grey, and 
Sir Thomas Armſtrong, went to ſee what poſture 
they were in, whether it were feaſible to ſurprize 
them, and they found them very remiſs ; and that 
account they brought back, as is proved to you 
by Mr. Shephard, the other witneſs, that it was 
a thing very feaſible. But to conclude with the 
ſubſtance of Colonel Rumſey's evidence, he ſays, 
my Lord was privy to it, that he had diſcourſe 
among the reſt of it, though my Lord was nota 
man of ſo great diſcourſe as the reſt, and did talk 
of a riſing. He told you there was a riſing de- 
termined to be on the igth of November lal, 
which is the ſubſtance of Colonel Rumſey's evi- 
dence. 3 

Gentlemen, the next witneſs is Mr. Shephard, 
and his evidence was this: He ſwears that about 
October laſt, Mr. Ferguſon came to him of a meſ- 
ſage from the Duke of Monmouth, to let him 
know, that he and ſome other perſons of quality 
would be there that night; that accordingly they 


did meet, and my Lord Ruſſell was there like- 
| wiſe; 
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viſe; that they did defire to be private, and his 


ſervants were ſent away; and that he was the man 
that did attend them. He ſwears there was a diſ- 
courſe concerning the way and method to ſeize 
the guards ; he goes ſo far as to give an account 


of the return of the errand the Duke of Mon- 
mouth, my Lord Grey, and Sir Thomas Arm- 


ſtrong went upon, that it was feaſible, if they had 
ſtrength to do it. Then he went a little farther, 
and he told you there was a paper read, that in 
his evidence does not come up to my Lord Ruſ- 
ſell, for he did not ſay my Lord Ruſſell was by, 
and I would willingly repeat nothing but what 
concerns the priſoner. This, therefore, Colonel 
Rumſey and Mr. Shephard agree in, that there 
was a debate among them how to ſurprize the 
guards, and whether that was feaſible; and Mr. 
Shephard is poſitive as to the return made upon 
the view. 
The next witneſs was my Lord Howard: he 
gives you an account of many things, and many 
things that he tells you are by hear-ſay. But I 
cannot but obſerve to you, that all this hear-ſay 
is confirmed by theſe two poſitive witneſſes, and 
their oaths agree with him in it. For my Lord 
Shaftſbury told him of the diſappointment he had 
met with from theſe noble perſons that would not 
join with him; and then he went from my Lord 


Shaftſbury to the Duke of Monmouth to expoſ- 


late with him about it (for my Lord Shafiſbury 
L 2 then 
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then was ready to be in action) and that the Duke 
faid he always told him he would not engage 
at that time. This thing is confirmed to you 
by theſe two witneſſes. Colonel Rumſey ſays, 
when he brought the meſſage from my Lord 
Shafiſbury, the anſwer was, they were not ready, 
my Lord muſt be content 

Next he goes on with a difcourſe concerning 
my Lord Shaftſhury, (that does not immediately 
come up to the priſoner at the bar, but it mani. 
feſts there was a deſign at that time) he had ten 
thouſand briſk boys (as he called them) ready to 
follow him upon the holding up his finger. But 
it was thought not ſo prudent to begin it, unleſs 
they could join all their forces. So you hear in 
this they were diſappointed: And partly by ano- 
ther accident too, my Lord Howard had an ap- 
prehenſion it might be diſcovered ; that was upon 
the proclamation that came out forbidding bon- 
fires, to prevent the ordinary tumults, that uſed to 
be upon thoſe occaſions, Then my Lord Hovw- 
ard goes on, and comes particularly to my Lord 
Ruſſell; for upon this diſappointment you find 
my Lord Shaftſbury thought fit to be gone. Bu 
after that the deſign was not laid aſide; for you 
hear they only told him all along, they could not 
de ready at that time, but the deſign went on ill 
to raiſe arms ; and then they took upon themſelves 
to conſult of the methods of it : and for the car- 
rying it on with the greater ſecrecy, they w> : 
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ſelect council of fix, which were the Duke of 
Monmouth, my Lord Howard, my Lord Ruſſell, 
my Lord of Eſſex, Mr. Hambden, and Colonel 
Sidney. That accordingly they met at Mr. 
Hambden's (there was their firſt meeting) and 
their conſultation there was, how the inſurrection 
ſhould be made, whether firſt in London, or whe- 
ther firſt in the country, or whether both in Lon. 
don and the country at one time. They had 
ſome debates among themſelves that it was fitteſt 
firſt to be in the country ; for if the King ſhould 
ſend his guards down to ſuppreſs them, then the 
city, that was then as well diſpoſed to rife, would 
be without a guard, and eaſily effect their deſigns 
here. 

Their next meeting was at my Lord Ruſſell's 
own houſe; and there their debates were ſtill 
about the ſame matter, how to get in Scotland ta 
their aſſiſtance ; and in order to that they did in- 
truſt Colonel Sidney, one of their council, to ſend 
a meſſenger into Scotland for. ſome perſons to 
come hither, my Lord Melville, Sir Hugh Cam- 
bell, and Sir John Cockram. Accordingly Co- 
lonel Sidney fends Aaron Smith, (but this is only 
what Colonel Sidney told my Lord afterwards, 
that he had done it) but you ſee the fruit of it. 
Accordingly they are come to town, and Sir 
Hugh Cambell is taken by a meſſenger upon his 
arrival ; and he had been but four days in town, 
and he bad changed his lodging three times. 
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Now, Gentlemen, this is the ſubſtance of the 
evidence that hath been produced againſt m 
Lord Ruſſell. My Lord Ruſſell hath made {c. 
veral objections, That he was accidentally at this 
meeting at Mr. Shephard's houſe, and came about 
other buſineſs; but I muſt obſerve to you that 
my Lord Ruſſell owned that he came along with 
the Duke of Monmouth, and I think he ſaid he 
went away with him too. You obſerve what Mr. 
Shephard's evidence was: Mr. Ferguſon came to 
tell him the Duke of Monmouth would come; 
and accordingly the Duke of Monmouth did 
come, and brought his companion along with 
him, which was my Lord Ruſſell; and certainly 
they that met upon ſo ſecret an affair, would ne- 
ver have brought one that had not been con- 
cerned. Gentlemen, there are other objeQtions 
my Lord hath made, and thoſe are in point of 
law ; but before I come to them I would obſerve 
what he ſays to the ſecond meeting. My Lord 
does not deny but that he did meet both at Mr. 
Hambden's houſe, and my Lord's own: I think 
my Lord ſaid they did meet only to diſcourſe of 
news; and my Lord Howard being a man of ex- 
cellent diſcourſe, they met for his converſation. 
Gentlemen, you cannot believe that this deſigned 
meeting was for nothing; in this cloſe, ſecret 
meeting, that they had no contrivance among 
them. You have heard the witneſs ; he ſwears 
poſitively what the converſation was, and oe 
a ce 
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ſee the fruit of it, Sir Hugh Cambell's coming 
to town, and abſconding when it is diſcovered. 
Now my Lord Ruſſell infiſts upon it, that admit- 
ting theſe fats be proved upon him, they amount 
to no more than to a conſpiracy to levy war, and 
that that is not treaſon within the ſtatute of 25 
E. III. and if it be only within the ſtatute of the 
13th of this King, then *tis out of time, that di- 
retts the proſecution to be within ſix months. The 
law is plainly otherwiſe. The ſtatute of the igth 
of this King I will not now infiſt upon, though 
I believe if that be ſtrictly looked into, the clauſe 


that ſays the proſecution ſhall be within fix 


months, does not refer to treaſon, but only to 
the other offences that are highly puniſhable by 
that ſtatute. ' For the proviſo runs thus 

13 Car. 2. «© Provided always, that no perſon 
be proſecuted for any of the offences in this 
« at mentioned, other than ſuch as are made 
© and declared to be high treaſon, unleſs it be by 


© order of the King's Majeſty, his heirs or ſuc- 


« ceſfors, under his or their ſign manual, or by 
* order of the Council Table of his Majeſty, his 
* heirs or ſucceſſors, directed unto the Attorney 
* General, for the. time being, or ſome other 


* council learned to his Majeſty, his heirs. or 


* ſucceſſors for the time being: nor ſhall any 
" perfon or perſons,” by virtue of this preſent 
* att, incur any of the penalties herein before 
mentioned, unleſs he or they be proſecuted 
L 4 within 
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« mitted, and indicted thereupon within three 
« months after ſuch proſecution; any thing 
« herein contained to the contrary notwith. 
« ſtanding.” 
This word nor, is a continuation of the for. 
mer ſentence, and the exception of high treaſon 
will go through all, and except that out of the 
temporary limitation of treaſon : But this is high 
treaſon within 25 E. III. To conſpire to levy 
war, is an overt att to teſtify the deſign of the 
death of the King. And the error of my Lord 
Coke hath poſſibly led my Lord into this miſtake, 
But this, Gentlemen, hath been determined; it 
was reſolved by all the Judges in the caſe of my 
Lord Cobham, 1 Jac. A conſpiracy to levy war 
againſt the King's perſon, (as this was a conſpi. 
racy to ſeize the guards) what does that tend to 
but to ſeize the King? and that always hath been 
taken to be high treaſon, But there are ſome 
things called levying of war in law, that are not 
ſo directly againſt the King; as if a number of 
men go about to levy men to overthrow all 
incloſures, this by the generality of the intent, 
and becauſe of the conſequences, is accounted 
levying war againſt the King. A conſpiracy 
therefore to levy ſuch a war, which by conſtruc- 
tion only is againſt the King, perhaps that may 
not be ſuch an overt at as to teſtify the imagina- 
tion of the death of the King; but other conſpi- 
racies 
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racies to raiſe war againſt the King have always 
deen ſo taken. It is the reſolution of all the 
Jadges in my Lord Dyer's Reports, the caſe of 
Dr. Story. A conſpiracy to invite a foreign 
Prince to make an invaſion, though no invaſion 
follow, is an overt act to prove the conſpiring the 
death of the King; and as it has been ſo taken, 
ſo it hath been practiſed but of late days. In 
the King's Bench I take it the indidtment againſt 
Plunket that was hanged; he was indicted for 
conſpiring againſt the life of the King, and his 
charge went no farther than for raiſing of arms, 
and inviting the French King in; and he ſuffered. 
This is acknowledged by my Lord Coke; for 
he himſelf faid in the paragraph before that out 
of which this advice to my Lord Ruſſell is ex- 
tratted, that a conſpiracy to invite a foreign 
Prince to invade the kingdom, is a conſpiracy 
againſt the life of the King. And in the next 
paragraph he ſays, an overt' act of one treaſon 
cannot be an overt act of another treaſon ; but 
conſtant practice is againſt him in that: for what 
is more common than to indict a man for imagin- 
ing the death of the King, and to aſſign the overt 
at in a conſpiracy to raiſe arms againſt the King? 
And ſometimes they go on and ſay, did levy war 
againſt the K ing. Now by my Lord Coke's rule, 
levying war, unleſs the indictment be particular 
for that, is not an overt act for the compaſling 
the death of the King; but the contrary hath 
been 
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been reſolved by all the Judges in the caſe of Sir 
Henry Vane, and it is the conſtant practice to 
lay it fo in indictments. It would be a ſtrange 
conſtruttion if this ſhould not be high treaſon. 
It is agreed by every body, to take the King pri. 
ſoner, to ſeize the King, that is compaſling of 
the death of the King; and to fit in council to 
conſpire to effect that, that is an overt act of the 
imagination of the death of the King. Now no 
man can diſtinguiſh this caſe from that ; and this 
conſultation amounted to all this, for plainly thi- 
ther it tended. The conſultation was to ſeize 
upon the King's guards; that could have no 
other ſtop but to ſeize upon the King's perſon, 
and bring him into their power. As to the kill- 
ing of the King, I am apt to think that was below 
the honour. of the priſoner at the bar; but this is 
equal treaſon. If they deſigned only to bring the 
King into their power, till he had conſented to 
ſuch things as ſhould be moved in parliament, it 
is equally treaſon as if they had agreed directly 
to aſſaſſinate him. Therefore I think there 1s 
nothing for you to conſider, but to ſee that the 
fact be fully proved; and I ſee nothing that hath 
been ſaid by my Lord Ruſſell that does invali- 
date our evidence, He hath produced ſeveral 
witneſſes, perſons of honour. My Lord Angle- 


ſey, he tells you of a diſcourſe my Lord Howard 


had with my Lord of Bedford; that he told my 


Lord of Bedford that he needed not to fear, for 
he 
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he had a wiſe and underſtanding ſon, and could 
not think he ſhould be guilty of any ſuch thing 
as was laid to his charge. This 1s brought to in- 
validate my Lord Howard's teſtimony, Gentle- 
men, do but obſerve, my Lord Howard was as 
deep in as any of them, and was not then diſco- 
vered. Is it likely that my Lord Howard, that 
lay hid, ſhould diſcover to my Lord of Bedford, 
that there was a conſpiracy to raiſe arms, and that 
he was in it? This would have been an aſper- 
fon upon my Lord of Bedford, that any ſuch 
thing ſhould have been ſaid. 

Mr. Edward Howard is the next, and he proves, 
that my Lord Howard uſed ſolemn proteſtations 
that he knew nothing of this conſpiracy. I did 
obſerve that worthy gentleman in the beginning 
of his diſcourſe (for it was pretty long) ſaid firſt, 
that he had been ſeveral times tempting my Lord 
Howard to come over and be ſerviceable to the 
King, and if he knew any thing, that he would 
come and confeſs it. Why, Gentlemen, Mr. 
Howard that had come to him upon theſe errands 
formerly, and had thought he had gained him, I 
conceive you do not wonder if my Lord Howard 
did not reveal himſelf to him, who preſently 
would have diſcovered it; for, for that errand 
he came. But if my Lord had had a deſign to 
have come in and ſaved his life, he would have 
made his ſubmiſſion voluntarily, and made his 
diſcovery, But my Lord tells nothing till he is 
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pinched in his conſcience, and confounded with 
the guilt (being then in cuſtody) and then he tells 
the whole truth, that which you have heard this 
day. 

Gentlemen, this hath been all that hath been 
objetted againſt the witneſſes, except what is ſaid 
by Dr. Burnet ; and he ſays, that my Lord How. 
ard declared to him, that he belicved there was 
no plot, and laughed at it. Why, Gentlemen, 
the Dottor would take it ill to be thought a per- 
fon fit to be entruſted with the diſcovery of this; 
therefore what he ſaid to him, ſignifies nothing; 
for it is no more than this—that he did not diſco- 
ver it to the Dottor. 

But the laſt objection (which I ſee there has 
been a great many perſons of honour and quality 
called to) is, that it is not likely my Lord Ruſ- 
ſell ſhould be guilty of any thing of this kind, 
being a man of that honour, virtue, and ſo little 
blameable in his whole converſation, I do con- 


feſs, Gentlemen, this is a thing that hath weight 


in it. But conſider on the other hand, my Lord 
Ruſſell is but a man, and hath his human frailties 


about him. Men fall by ſeveral temptations; 


ſome out of revenge ; ſome by malice fall into 
ſuch offences as theſe are: my Lord Ruſſell is 
not of that temper, and therefore may be theſe 
are not the ingredients here, But, Gentlemen, 
there is another great and dangerous temptation 


that attends people in his circumſtances, whether 
it 
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i be pride or ambition, or the cruel ſnare of po- 
pularity, being cried up as a patron of liberty. 
This hath been a dangerous temptation to many, 
and many perſons of virtue have fallen into it; 
and it is the only way to tempt perſons of virtue, 
and the devil knew it, for he that tempted the 
pattern of virtue, ſhewed him all the kingdoms of 
the world, and ſaid, *All theſe will I give thee, 
if thou wilt fall down and worſhip me.“ Though 
he be a perſon of virtue, yet it does not follow, 
but his virtue may have ſome weak part in it; 
and I am afraid, theſe temptations have prevailed 
upon my Lord; for I cannot give myſelf any 
colour of objettion, to diſbelieve all theſe wit- 
nefles who give in their teſtimony. I ſee no con- 
tradition, no correſpondence, no contrivance at 
all between them. You have plain oaths before 
you, and I hope you will conſider the weight of 
them, and the great conſequence that did attend 
this caſe—the overthrow of the beſt government 
in the world, and the beſt and moſt unſpotted re- 
ligion, which muſt needs have ſuffered; the 
greateſt liberty and the greateſt ſecurity for pro- 
perty that ever was in any nation, bounded every 
way by the rules of law, and thoſe kept ſacred. 
hope you will conſider the weight of this evi- 
dence, and conſider the conſequences ſuch a con- 
ſpiracy, if it had taken effect, might have had. 
And fo I leave it to your conſideration, upon 
the evidence you have heard. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Serj. Fefferies. My Lord, and you Gen- 
tlemen of the Jury, this cauſe hath detained your 
Lordſhip a long time, by reaſon of ſo many wit. 
neſſes being called, and the length of the defence 
made by the priſoner at the bar; and if it had 
not been for the length, I would not have injured 
your patience by ſaying any thing, Mr. Solicitor 
having taken ſo much pains in it, It is a duty 
incumbent upon me, under the circumſtances 1 
now ſtand, to ſee if any thing hath been omitted 
that hath not been obſerved to you ; and I ſhall 
detain you with very few words. 

Gentlemen, you muſt give me leave to tell you, 
it is a caſe of great conſequence, of great conſe- 
quence to that noble perſon that is now at the 
bar, as well as to the King; for it is not defired 
by the King nor by his Council, to have you in- 
fluenced in this matter by any thing but by the 
truth, and what evidence you have received. 
You are not to be moved by compaſſion or pity; 
the oath you have taken is to go according to 
your evidence ; and you are not to be moved by 
any inſinuations that are offered by us for the 
King, nor by any inſinuations by the priſoner at 
the bar ; but the truth according to the teſtimony 


given, muſt be your guide, How far the law will 


affect this queſtion, that we are not to apply to 
you, for that we are to apply ourſelves to the 
Court (they are the Judges in point of law) who 


will take ſo much care in their directions to you, 
that 
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that you may be very well ſatisfied you will not 


ealily be led into error. For the inſtances that 
have been put, I could put ſeveral others; but I 
vill take notice only of one thing that that noble 
perſon at the bar ſeems to object. Gentlemen, 
it is not neceſſary there ſhould be two vitneſſes 
to the ſelf. ſame fact at the ſelf-ſame time; but if 


there be two witneſſes tending to the ſelf-ſame 


falt, though it was at ſeveral times, and upon ſe- 
veral occaſions, they will be in point of law two 
witneſſes, which are neceſſary to convict a man 
for high treaſon. Gentlemen, I make no doubt 
this thing is known to you all, not only by the 


judgment of all the Judges in England, but the 


judgment of the Lords in Parliament, when I 


doubt not the priſoner at the bar did attend, in 


the caſe of my Lord Strafford, wherein one wit- 
neſs gave an account of a conſpiracy in England, 
Tuberville of another in France, and by the 
opinion of all my Lords the Judges approved 
in Parliament, that was enough, and he was con- 
victed, 

The queſtion is, Whether we have ſufficiently 
proved this matter. Gentlemen, I muſt tell you, 
ve rake no goals, nor bring any - profligate per- 
ſons, perſons that wanted faith or credit before 
this time. I muſt tell you, that notwithſtanding 
the fair notice that hath been given to the priſo- 
ner at the bar (that you ſee he hath taken an ad- 
vantage of it, he hath given an account of a pri- 

vate 
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vate converſation which my Lord Howard had 
before that noble perſon that was witneſs, fince 
he was taken) he has not given you in any proof 
hitherto, nay I ſay, he has not pretended any 
thing in the world. Whefore, you, Gentlemen, 
that are upon your oaths, ſhould take it upon 
your conlciences, that two men, againſt whom 
there is no objettion, ſhould come to damn their 
own ſouls to take away the life of this gentleman, 
when there 1s no quarrel, no temptation wherefore 
theſe gentlemen ſhould come in the face of a 
court of juſtice, in the face of ſuch an auditory, 
without reſpect to that infinite Being to whom 
they appeal for confirmation of the truth of their 
teſtimony : and if they had the faith of men or 
Chriſtians, they muſt neceſſarily conclude, that 
if they did ſwear to take away a man's life that 
was innocent, God would fink them down pre- 
ſently into hell. | 

Gentlemen, in the next ct place, I muſt acquaint 
you, that the firſt witneſs, Colonel Rumſey, it is 
apparent that he was taken notice of by the pri- 
ſoner as a man fit to be truſted ; he was engaged 
by my Lord Shaftſbury: but, ſays he, would any 
man believe that that man that had received fo 
many marks of the King's favour, both in advan- 
tage to his eftate, his honour, and perſon, could 
be ever contriving ſuch an helliſh deſign as this? 
Gentlemen, if you will argue from ſuch uncertain 


conjectures, then all criminals will come off. 
Who 
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Who ſhould think that my Lord of Eſſex, who 
had been advanced ſo much in his eſtate and ho- 
nour, ſhould be guilty of ſuch deſperate things ! 
which had he not been conſcious of, he would 
ſcarcely have brought himſelf to that untimely 
end, to avoid the methods of public juſtice. Co- 
lonel Rumſey tells you, my Lord Shaftſbury was 
concerned in this conſpiracy. I am ſorry to find 
that there have been ſo many of the nobility of 
this land, that have lived ſo happily under the be- 
nign influence of a gracious Prince, ſhould make 
ſo ill returns. Gentlemen, I muſt appeal to you, 
whether in your obſervation you found Colonel 
Rumſey to be over haſty and an over zealous 
witneſs; he did not come as if he came in ſpite 
to the priſoner at the bar; you found how we 
were forced to pump out every thing ; but after 
he had been preſſed over and over again, then he 
came to it; ſo that I obſerve to you, that he was 
an unwilling witneſs. 

Gentlemen, give me leave to obſerve to you, 
the priſoner at the bar, before ſuch time as Mr. 
Shephard came up and gave evidence againſt him, 
lays he, I came only by accident, only to taſte a 
parcel of wine. Mr Shephard when he comes 
up, he tell you there was no ſuch deſign. Fer- 
guſon, that was the perſon he kept company with, 
(the reverend Dean and the reſt of the Clergy of 
the Church of England, they were not fit to be 
truſted with it, but this independent parſon, Fer- 

M guſon) 
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there was a direction to take a view of the guards; 


given an account, (for you obſerve there were 
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guſon) he gives notice of the coming cf ſheſe 
perſons; and in purſuance of this notice they all 
come; they come late in the evening; not in the 
poſture and quality they uſe to go, for you find 
they had not ſo much as a coach. Ts it probable 
they came to taſte wine? Wherefore did they 90 
up into a room? Wherefore did they order Mr. 
Shephard that none of the boys ſhould come up, 
but that the maſter muſt fetch the ſugar and vine 
himſelf? Wherefore you may perceive the ac- 
tion they were upon, there were only to be ſuch 
perſons as had an affection for ſuch a cauſe. You 
find purſuant to what Colonel Rumſey ſays, that 


that Sir Thomas Armſtrong comes back and makes 
this report: — Says he, I have taken notice they 
are in ſuch an idle, careleſs poſture, that it is not 
impoſſible to ſurprize them. This Mr. Shephard 
che does not come, nor does he appear to you to 
come here out of any vindictive humour, to do 
the priſoner at the bar any hurt. 

In the next place, we have my Lord Howard: 
he comes and poſitively tells you, after he had 


two parts to be acted in this horrid tragedy; there 
was firſt the ſcoundrel ſort of people were to be 
concerned to take away the life of the King and 
the Duke; the great perſons were to bead the 
party in the riſing) they put themſelves in proper 


poſtures, each of them conſenting WRITE 
0 
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of the ſurprize, inaſmuch as you obſerve that Sir 
Thomas Armſtrong and ſome other perſons might 
not be truſted. They come. and reſolve them= 
ſelves out of a general council, and they meet 
in a particular council of fix, looking upon them- 
ſelves as the heads of the party; and I muſt tell 
you many of them (we live not in an age of ſuch 
obſcurity, but we know them) how fond they have 
been of the applauſe of the people! As that per- 
ſon encouraged himſelf yeſterday, they were the 
Liberatores Patræ that could murder the King 
and the Duke. | 

My Lord, I muſt take notice, that this noble 
Lord is known to have an intimacy with him ; 
you obſerve with how much tenderneſs he is 
pleaſed to deliver himſelf; how carefully he re- 
ports the debates of the particular conſults of the 
perſons to be intruſted in the management ; he 
tells you that noble Lord, the priſoner at the bar, 
vas pitched upon, and Algernon Sydney, a man 
famous about the town. For what? To call in 
parties from ſome of his Majeſty's. other domi- 
nions, perſons we know ripe enough for rebel. 
lion, to aſſiſt. Purſuant to this, you find perſons 
{ent of a meſſage for ſome to come over, whereof 
ſome are in hold: ſo that for all dark and ob- 
ſcure ſort of matters, nothing can be brought 
better to light than this, of taking all matters to- 
gether, with the cqncurring circumſtances of time 
and place. 
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bar would have ſo little concern for his own life, 


ſider the life of your Prince, the life of his poſte- 


TRIAL OF 
Gentlemen, I muſt confeſs this noble Lord 
hath given an account by ſeveral honourable per. 
ſons of his converſation, which is a very ' ealy 
matter. Do you think if any man had a deſign 
to raiſe a rebellion againſt the crown, that he 
would talk of it to the reverend divines, and the 
noble lords that are known to be of integrity to 
the crown? Do you think the gentleman at the 


to make this diſcourſe his ordinary converſation? 
No; it muſt be a particular conſult of fix, that 
muſt be entruſted with this. I tell you, it is no 
the divines of the Church of England, but an in- 
dependent divine, that is to be concerned in this; 
they muſt be perſons of their own complexion 
and humour; for men will apply themſelves to 
proper inſtruments. 

Gentlemen, I would not labour in this caſe; 
for far be it from any man to endeavour to take 
away the life of the innocent. And whereas that 
noble Lord ſays, he hath a virtuous good lady, 
he hath many children, he hath virtue and honour 
he puts into the ſcale ; Gentlemen, I muſt tell you 
on the other ſide, you have conſciences, religion; 
you have a Prince, and a merciful one too; con- 


rity, the conſequences that would have attended if 
this villainy had taken effect. What would have 
become of your lives and religion? What would 


have become of that religion we have been l 
. fon 


— 
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fond of preſerving ? Gentlemen, I muſt put theſe 
things home upon your conſciences. I know you 
will remember the horrid murder of the moſt 
pious Prince the martyr, King Charles the F irſt. 
How far the practices of thoſe perſons have in- 
fluenced the ſeveral puniſhments ſince, is too 
great a ſecret for me to examine. But now I 
ſay, you have the life of a merciful King; you 
have a religion that every honeſt man ought to 
ſtand by, and I am ſure every loyal man will ven- 
ture his life and fortune for. You have your 
wives and children. Let not the greatneſs of 
any man corrupt you, but diſcharge your con- 
ſcience both to God and the King, and to your 
poſterity. 

L. C. 7. Gentlemen of the Jury, the priſo- 
ner at the bar ſtands indicted before you of high 
treaſon, in compaſling and deſigning the death of 
the King, and in declaring of it by overt acts, 
endeavouring to raiſe inſurrections and popular 
commotions in the kingdom here. To this he 
hath pleaded not guilty. You have heard the 
evidence that hath been againſt him ; it hath been 
at large repeated by the King's Council, which 
vill take off a great deal of my trouble in repeat- 
ing it to you again. I know you cannot but take 
notice of it, and remember it, it having been 
ſtated twice by two of the King's Council to 
you; it is long, and you ſee what the parties 
here have proved. There is firſt of all Colonel 

M 3 Rumſey; 
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hard's houſe, and you hear to what purpoſe ht 
ſays it was; the meſſage that he brought, and the 
return he had; it was to enquire concerning a 
riſing at Taunton ; and that he had in return to 
my Lord Shaftſhury was, that Mr. Trenchard had 
failed them, and my Lord muſt be contented, for 
it could not be at that time. You hear that he 
does ſay they did defign a riſing ; he faith there 
was a riſing deſigned in November; I think he 
faith the ſeventeenth, upon the day of Queen 
Elizabeth's birth, You hear he does fay, there 
was at that meeting ſome diſcourſe concerning in- 
ſpecting the King's guards, and ſeeing how they 
kept themſelves, and whether they might be ſur- 
prized ; and this, he fays, was all in order to a 
riſing. He ſays, that at this my Lord Ruſſell 
was preſent. Mr. Shephard does ſay, that my 
Lord Ruſſell was there; that he came into this 
meeting with the Duke of Monmouth, and he 
did go away with the Duke of Monmouth, as he 
believes. He ſays there was ſome diſcourſe of a 
riſing or inſurreQion that was to be procured 


within the kingdom; but he does not tell you the 
particulars of any thing, he himſelf does not. My 


Lord Howard afterwards does come and tell you 
of a great diſcourſe he had with my Lord Shaftl- 
bury, in order to ariſing in the city of London; 
and my Lord Shaftſbury did value himſelf migh- 
tily upon ten thouſand men he hoped to raiſe 
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and a great deal of diſcourſe he had with my 
Lord Shaftſbury. This he does by way of in- 
ducement to what he ſays. concerning my Lord, 
Ruſſell. The evidence againſt him is ſome. con- 
ſalts that there were by fix of them, who took 
upon them, as he ſays, to be a council for the 

management of the | inſurreQion that was to be 
procured in this kingdom. He inſtances in two 
that were for this purpoſe ; the one of them at, 
Mr. Hambden's houſe, the other at my Lord 
Ruſſell's houſe. And he tells you at theſe meet- 
ings there was ſome diſcourſe of providing trea- 
ſure, and of providing arms; but they came to 
no reſult in theſe things. He tells you, that 
there was a deſign to ſend for ſome of the king- 
dom of Scotland, that might join them in this 
thing. And this is, upon the matter, the ſub- 
ſtance of the evidence that hath been at large 
declared to you by the King's Council, and what 
you have heard, Now, Gentlemen, 1 muſt tell 


you ſome things it lies upon us to dire you in. 


My Lord excepts to theſe witneſſes, becaule 
they are concerned by their own ſhewing in this 
deſign. If there were any, I did dire (ſome af 
you might hear me) yeſterday, that that was no 
luſicient exception againſt a man's being an evi- 
dence in the caſe of treaſon, that be hunſelf was 
concerned in it; they are the moſt proper per- 
lons to be evidence, none being able to detect 
ſuch counſels but them. You have heard my 
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Lord Ruſſell's witneſſes, that he hath. brought 
concerning them, and concerning his own inte. 
grity and courſe of life, how it has been ſober 
and civil, with a great reſpe& to religion, as theſe 
gentlemen do all teſtify. Now the queſtion be- 
fore you will be, Whether upon this whole mat- 
ter, you do believe my Lord Ruſſell had any de- 
ſign upon the King's life, to deſtroy the King, or 
take away his life, for that is the material part 
here. It is uſed and given you (by the King's 
Council) as an evidence of this, that he did con- 
ſpire to raiſe an inſurrection, and to cauſe a riſ- 
ing of the people, to make as it were a rebellion 
within the nation, and to ſurprize the King's 
guards, which, ſay they, can have no other end 
but to ſeize and deſtroy the king; and it a 
great evidence (if my Lord Ruſſell did d. gn 
to ſeize the King's guards, and make an 
rection in the kingdom) of a deſign to "IE C1; 
the King's perſon. It muſt be loft to you vuon 
the whole matter. You have not evidence in 
this caſe as there was in the other matter that was 
tried in the morning, or yeſterday, again the 
conſpirators to kill the King at the Rye. . There 
was a direct evidence of a conſult io kill the 
King; that is not given you in this caſe ; this is 
an act of contriving rebellion and an inſurrettion 
within the kingdom, and to ſeize his guards, 
which is urged as an evidence, and ſurely is in 
itſelf an evidence, to ſeize and deſtroy the King. 
| Upon 
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Upon this whole matter, this is left to you: If 
ou believe the priſoner at the bar to have con- 
ſpired the death of the King, and in order to that 
to have had theſe conſults that theſe witneſſes 
ſpeak of, then you muſt find him guilty of this 
treaſon that is laid to his charge. 


« Then the Court adjourned till four o' clock 
« in the afternoon, when the Jury brought 
« the ſaid Lord Ruſſell in guilty of the ſaid 
« high treaſon,” 


SATURDAY, July 14. 
Lord Ruſſell was brought to the bar. 


Cl. of Cr. William Ruſſell, Eſq. hold up thy 
hand (which he did). Thou haſt been indiQed 
for high treaſon againſt our Sovereign Lord the 
King, and thereupon haſt pleaded not guilty, and 
for thy trial has put thyſelf upon thy country, 
which country has found thee guilty. What 
canſt thou ſay for thyſelf why judgment of death 
ſhould not paſs upon thee according to law ? 

L. Ruſſell. Mr. Recorder, I ſhould be very 
glad to hear the indiament read. 

Mr. At. Gen. You may read it. 

Cl. of Cr. Will you have it read in Latin or 
in Engliſh? | 

L. Ruſſell, In Engliſh. 

The Clerk read to the words * Of conſpiring 
* the life of the King.” ö 
L. Ruſſell. 
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I. Ruſſell. Hold: —I thought I had not been 
charged in the indictment as it is, of compaſſing 
and conſpiring the death of the King. 

Mr. At. Gen. Yes, my Lord. 

L. Ruſſell. But, Mr. Recorder, if all that the 
witneſſes ſwore againſt me be true, I appeal to 
you and to the Court, I appeal to you whether I 
am guilty within the ſtatute of 25 Ed. III. they 
having ſworn a. conſpiracy to levy var; but no 
intention of killing the King: and therefore 1 
think truly judgment ought not to paſs upon me 
for conſpiring the death of the King, of which 
there was no proof by any one witneſs. 

Mr. At. Gen. That is no exception. 

Mr. Recorder. My Lord, that was an ex- 
ception proper, (and as I think you did make ut) 
before the verdict ; whether the evidence does 
amount to prove the charge, that is proper to be 
obſerved to the Jury ; for if the evidence come 
ſhort of the indictment, they cannot find it to be 


a true charge; but when the Jury has found it, 


their verditt does paſs for truth. We are bound 
by the verdict as well as your Lordſhip ; we are 
to go by what the Jury have found, not their 
evidence. a 
L. Ruſſell. Without any proof? 
Mr. Recorder. The Jury muſt be governed 


by their evidence. 


L. Ruſſell. I think it very hard I muſt, be 
condemned upon a point that there was not one 
5 thing 
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thing of it worn; therefore I think I may very 
legally demand arreſt of judgment. 

Mr. Recorder. I hope your Lordſhip will 
conſider it is not the Court can give a verdict; 
it muſt be the Jury. I believe there is no body 
in the Gourt does delight wn giving ſuch judg- 
ments, eſpecially againſt your Lordſhip. - The 
verdick is found, and the King's Attorney Gene- 
neral, on behalf of the King, does demand it. 

Mr. At. Gen. I do demand eons: of the 
Court againſt the priſoner; 


Proclamation made for ſilence, whilſt judgment 
was given. 

Mr. Recorder. My Lord Ruſſell, your Lord- 
ſhip hath been indicted, and tried, and found 
guilty of high treaſon, the greateſt of crimes. 
Your quality is great, and your crime is great; 
and I hope and expect that your behaviour and 
preparation in this condition will be proportion- 
able, My Lord, it is the duty of the witneſſes 
to give evidence according to truth; it is the 
duty of the Jury to proceed according to evi 
dence ; an it is the duty of the Court 16 give 
judgment according to the verdidt. It is the 
King's pleaſure, fighified by his Attorney Ge- 
neral, to demand judgment againſt your Lords 
ſhip according to this verdia ; and therefore, my 
Lord, I thalt aol delay 11 with any farther cir= 
_  pumnlorturion, 
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cumlocution. The judgment the law hath pro- 
vided, and is the duty of the Court to give, is, 


“That you be carried back again to the place 
« from whence you came, and from thence 
* be drawn upon a hurdle to the place of 
execution, where you ſhall be hanged up 
* by the neck, but cut down alive, your 
te entrails and privy members cut off from 
your body, and burnt in your fight, your 
« head to be ſevered from your body, and 
« your body divided into four parts, and 
« diſpoſed at the King's pleaſure. And the 
* Lord have mercy upon your ſoul.” 


[1t will be proper and uſeful to add the following 
pertinent and judicious Remarks, made by our beſt 


Hiſtorians and Lawyers on the nature and iſſue 
of this Trial. 


Lonp RUSSELL not having truſted Rumſey, 
and having forgot the diſcourſe at Shephard's, did 
not care to think himſelf in dander, or that he 
ought to give the courtiers an opportunity to 


urge, that his flight was a confeſſion of his guilt. 


Thus he was induced to ſtand his ground; he 
made no effort of any kind to eſcape, but obeyed 


the warrant as implicitly as if it had been backed 
by 
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by an army. Why, of all the four in the Tower 
(Earl of Eſſex, Lord Ruſſell, Sidney and Hamp- 
den) Lord Ruſſell was pitched upon to be the 
firſt ſacrifice, may furniſh matter for enquiry, 
vithout producing any ſatisfactory concluſion. 
It may be urged by ſome, that of the whole 
faction, this lord was the moſt eminent for the 
ſimplicity of his manners and the purity of his 
life ; that he had diſtinguiſhed himſelf moſt by 
his zeal againſt Popery, and for the excluſion of 
a popiſh heir; and that he was the moſt formi- 
dable, both on account of the vaſt property he 
poſſeſſed, and was heir to, and the intereſt he had 
among the people; and by others, that the Court 
vere moſt fortified with matter of fact againſt 
him, and witneſſes to juſtify them. The indiQ- 
ment was in ſubſtance, for conſpiring the death 
of the King, intending to levy war; and in order 
thereto, to ſeize the guards. His requeſt for put- 
ting off the trial, Pemberton“ (L. C. J.) thought 
ſo reaſonable, that he was for complying with it; 
but the Attorney General would admit of no 
delay; and, in conſequence, his lordſhip was ob- 
liged to join iſſue immediately. He objetted, the 
Jury were no freeholders, but was over-ruled ; 
though in Fitzharris's caſe, when the ſame chal- 
lenge was made in the King's behalf, it was ad- 


* Burnet ſuppoſes that Pemberton had his quietus ſoon 
after, for ſhewing no more violence againſt the priſoner. 


mitted 
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mitted without any difficulty. Such a Proteus 
4s authority! 

When Lord Ruſſell came into count, he de- 
fired a delay of his trial until next day; becauſe 
ſome of his witneſſes could not arrive in town 
before the evening. Sawyer, the Attorney Ge- 

neral, with an inhuman repartee, anſwered, *“ But 
you did not intend to have granted the King the 
delay of an hour for ſaving his life;“ and re- 
fuſed his conſent to the requeſt. Ruſſell having 
aſked leave of the court, that notes of the evi- 
dence for his uſe might be taken by the hand uf 
another; the Attorney General, in order to pre- 
vent him from geiting the aid of counſel, told 
him he might uſe the hand of one of his ſervants 
in writing, if he pleaſed. “ J aſk none, an- 
ſwered the priſoner, “but that of the lady who 
fits by me.“ When the ſpeRators, at theſe words 
turned their eyes, and beheld the daughter of the 
virtuous Southampton, riſing up to aſſiſt her Lord 
in this his utmoſt diſtreſs, a thrill of anguiſh ran 
through the aſſembly: but when in his defence, 
he ſaid, „there can be no rebellion now, as in 
former times, for. there are now no great men left 
in England,“ a pang of a different nature was 
felt by thoſe who thought for the public.— 
Howard was the chief witneſs againſt him. 

Lord Howard ſaid, that every one knew Lord 
Ruſſell was a perſon of very great judgment, and 


not over laviſh in diſcourſe ; and that there was 
no 
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no formal queſtion put; but then there was no 


contradiktion, and, as he 1ook it, all gave their 
conſent, &c. 

Lord Ruffell demanded to know on what ſta- 
tnte he was indifted; for if on the 1g Car. II. the 
time preſcribed by it for proſecution was elapſed, 
(6x months) which deſtroyed Rumſey's evidence: 
and if-on'25 Ed. III. a deſign to levy war would 
not amount to treaſon, unleſs rendered manifeſt by 
ſome overt act. The Attorney General replied, 
that he was indicted on the latter; adding, ac- 
cording to the rules of law logic, that a deſign to 
depoſe the King, to impriſon him, or raiſe his 
ſubjetts againſt him, were within that ſtatute, and 
evidence of a deſign to kill the King. 

The old Earl of Angleſey, Mr. Edw. Howard, 
Lord Cavendiſh, Dr. Burnet, Dr. Tillotſon, Dr. 
Cox, Lord Clifford, Mr. Leveſon Gower, Mr. 
Spencer, and Dr. Fitwilliam, all ſpoke of the 
Lord Ruſſell, as one of the moſt amiable, and 
moſt inoffenſive of men. 


The Duke of Somerſet, Earl of Angleſey, and 
Edward Howard ſaid, that Lord Howard de- 


elared, he believed Lord Ruſſell innocent; others 
ſpoke to his private character, and declared his 
great worth and probity, his virtuous and ſober 
life, and conſequently the improbability of his 
being thus engaged. His good character was 
turned againſt him by the King's counſel, who 


tad, there eould not he any more dangerous ene- 


mies 
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mies to the ſtate, than ſuch as come ſober to en. 
3 deavour its deſtruttion. 

Diſplay os The Solicitor General bade the Jury conſider, 

Tyrann. that Lord Ruſſell was but a man, and that men 
fall by ſeveral temptations: ſome out of revenge, 
ſome by malice, fall into ſuch offences as theſe; 
my Lord 1s not of this temper: but, Gentlemen, 
there is another great and dangerous temptation 
that attends people in his circumſtances, whether 
it be pride or ambition, or the cruel ſnare of po. 
pularity, being cried up as a patron of liberty, 
This is the only way to tempt perſons of virtue, 
and the devil knew it, when he tempted the pat- 
tern of virtue. Though he be a perſon of virtue, 
I am afraid theſe temptations have prevailed 
with my Lord. 
| The many hardſhips and great injuſtice put 
upon his Lordſhip, have been admirably well 
ſhewn by the learned pens of the Right Ho- 
nourable the Lord Chief Baron Atkyns, Mr. 
(afterwards Sir) John Hawles, Mr. Acherly, 
Lord Delamere, Mr. Coke, &c. 

Oidmixon. The morning of Lord Ruſſell's trial, the Earl 
of Eſſex was found with his throat cut in the 
Tower. Hawles ſaith, my Lord was killed, or 
to be killed, that morning. They were ſenſible 
the evidence againſt my Lord Ruſſell was very 
defettive, and that accident was to help it out. 

Coke, Immediate notice was ſent to the Old Baily, that 


in the worlt ſenſe, uſe might be made of it by 
the 
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the King's Counſel, The blaze of the Earl's 
having murdered himſelf, had its deſigned effect 
upon my Lord Ruſſell's trial. Thus they took 
occaſion to inſinuate to the Jury, the reality of 
the plot, ſince the Earl of Effex rather choſe to lay 
violent hands on himſelf than ſtand a trial: and 
yet, according to Sir John Dalrymple, Lord Eſ- 
ſex would not make his eſcape, nor avoid appre- 
henſion, though he eaſily might, © leſt it might 
draw ſuſpicion upon Lord Ruſſell, and bring his 
life into danger.“ 

Jefferies, to ſhew his zeal, made an inſolent de- 
clamation, full of fury and indecent inyettives. 
And in his ſpeech to the Jury, turned the un- 
timely fate of Eſſex into a proof of his conſciouſ- 
neſs of the conſpiracy. 

Lord Ruſſell ſpoke to this effect: That his 
heart had ever been fincerely loyal and affec- 
tionate to the King and government, which he 
thought the beſt government in the world; that 
he prayed as ſincerely for his Majeſty's long and 
happy life as any man alive ; that therefore, there 
was no likelihood that he ſhould go about to raiſe 
a rebellion, which he looked upon as both wicked 
and impraQticable ; that he had never deſired any 
thing to be redreſſed, but in a parliamentary and 
legal way; that he had always been againſt inno- 
vations, and all irregularities whatſoever, and 
mould be as long as he lived, whether his life 
vas to be long or ſhort.— I call heaven and 
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earth to witneſs, that I never had a deſign againſ 
the King's hfe,” —And, 

Lord Howard owned, he did not believe either 
Lord Ruſſell or the Duke of Monmouth had any 
deſign to murder the King ; all indeed acquitted 
him of any ſhare in the ſcheme of aſſaſſination. 
[ Treaſon by conſtruction or implication, is 
what the law abhors. ] 

The Chief Juſtice repreſented to the Jury, that 
a deſign to ſeize the guards, was a deſign againſt 
the King's life. —The Jury brought in their ver- 
vid — Guilty. 

The ſentence was conſidered by all who had 
any ſenſe of ſhame left, as the moſt crying injuſ- 


tice ever known in England; for the Lord Ruſ- 


ſell was condemned for words ſpoke in his hear- 

ing, which in England can never paſs for treaſon, 
The lawyers are ſo ſenſible of the many appa- 

rent flaws in this proceeding, notwithſtanding all 


the art uſed to hide them, that they are con- 


ſtrained to appeal to common ſenſe, which is 
ever the laſt thing they do, whether the death of 
the King was not implied in ſuch an attempt 
(ſeizing the guards) ; whereas the Jury have no- 
thing to do with implication; and nothing can be 
more irreconcileable to common ſenſe, than to 


ſuppoſe that a law enacted purpoſely to reſtrain 


and limit the interpretation of treaſons, as that 
of Edw. III. notoriouſly was, ſhould authorize 
ay attempt of any kind, out of parliament, to 

enlarge 
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enlarge and multiply them. And now, though it 
might be the obvious intereſt of venal counſel, 
ene placito judges, and proſtitute courtiers, to 
hunt down an obnoxious man; it is ſomewhat 
hard to gueſs, why twelve of the people, who 
were equally concerned with the priſoner himſelf, 
in the preſervation of civil and religious liberty, 
which was UNQUESTIONABLY the great point for 
which he expoſed himſelf to ſuch mighty hazards; 
ſhould ſo far reſign their reaſon into the hands of 
the court, as to accommodate their verdict to the 
ſubtilties of the lawyers, rather than the naked 
matter of fact, and the obligation of their own 
oath to be governed thereby. But in ſpeaking 
of motives, we cannot be too modeſt; nor do 
theſe men want advocates, "who numbered them 
among the good and faithful ſervants of the 
crown, for having doomed to death one of the 
BEST and NOBLEST of their fellow ſubjetts. 

Acherley, ſays the crime charged upon Lord 
Ruſſell was only miſpriſion of treaſon : Lord 
Delamere, that it did not come within the ſtatute 
on which the indietment was founded; therefore 
he ought to have been acquitted. 
Burnet calls him that great, but innocent vic- 
tim, that was ſacrificed to the rage of a party, 
who was condemned for reaſonable words ſaid 
in his hearing. | 

And another ſtiles Lord Ruſſell « a martyr far 
the true religion and the liberties of his country.” 
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Treby, the Recorder, who had ſo long 14. 
boured with him in the ſame cauſe, was left to 
pronounce the ſentence, and who had the mean. 
neſs to ſubmit to that piece of drudgery, and 
even to argue againſt an arreſt of judgment, rather 
than lay down his office, of which he was never. 
theleſs ſoon after deprived. 

In arreſt of judgment (the indiQment being 
read in Engliſh) Lord Ruſſell, to the words which 
charged him with conſpiring the King's death, 
objetted, very truly, that nothing of that nature 
had been proved againſt him, and conſequently 
that judgment ought not to paſs on him. The 
Recorder anſwered, the exception came too late; 
that it ought to have been made before the ver- 
diet; that if the evidence fell ſhort of the charge, 
he ſhould have pointed it out to the jury; forin 
ſuch caſe they could not have found 1t a true 
charge ; and that when they had found it, their 
verditt paſſed for truth. The unhappy priſoner 
replicd, that he thought it very hard to be con- 
demned on a point that was in no one circum- 


ſiſted, that he might therefore legally demand an 
arreſt of judgment. The Recorder had again 
recourſe to evaſions, and beſought his Lordſhip 
to conſider, that it was not the Court, but the 
Jury, who were anſwerable for this verditt ; 
that in virtue of that verdict, the King's Attor- 


ney General had demanded judgment, which the 
| Court 
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Court could not refuſe him; and that, - therefore, 
he muſt proceed to paſs ſentence, which he did 
accordingly, after the uſual forms. 

Ruſſell (as well as Hampden) was much at- 
tached to the ancient conſtitution, and propoſed 
only the excluſion of the Duke of York, and the 
redreſs of grievances. Applications were made 
to the King for a pardon; even money to the 
amount of 100,000]. was offered to the Ducheſs 
of Portſmouth, by the old Earl of Bedford, father 
to Ruſſell. —The King was inexorable. —He had 
obſerved that the priſoner, beſides his ſecret de- 
ſigns, had always been carried to the higheſt ex- 
tremity of oppoſition in parliament. When ſuch 
determined reſolution was obſerved, his popula- 
rity, his humanity, his juſtice, his very virtues, 
became ſo many crimes, and were uſed as ar- 
guments againſt ſparing him. Upon the whole, 
the iINTEGRITY and VIRTUOUS INTENTIONS, 
rather than the capacity of this unfortunate no- 
bleman, ſeem to have been the ſhining parts 
of his character. 

Ruſſell's Conſort, a woman of great merit, 
daughter and heireſs of the good Earl of South- 
ampton, threw herſelf at the King's feet, and 
pleaded with many tears the merits and loyalty 
of her father, as an atohement for thoſe errors 
into which honeſt, however miſtaken principles, 
had ſeduced her huſband. Theſe ſupplications 
were the laſt inſtance of female weakneſs (if they 
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deferve the name) which ſhe betrayed. Find. 
ing all applications vain, ſhe collected courage, 
and not only fortified herſelf againſt the fatal 
blow, but endeavoured, by her example, 10 
ſtrengthen the reſolution of her unfortunate 
Lord. With a tender and decent compoſure, 
they took leave of each other the day of his 
execution. 

The King ſaw the virtuous and lovely Lady 
Ruſſell weeping at his feet, imploring but a ſhort 
reprieve of a few weeks for her condemned 
Lord, with dry eyes and a ſtony heart, though 
ſhe was the daughter of the Earl of Southamp. 
ton, the beſt friend he ever had in his life, 

A petition was drawn up for fix weeks re- 
prieve by Lord Ruſſell's wife; and though car- 
ried by ſo excellent a lady, and daughter to the 
King's greateſt friend, it was rejected. 

The Lord Ruſſell was ſo univerſally eſteemed, 
that it could not be thought the King would re- 
fuſe his pardon, which was begged by ſo power- 
ful relations. The King would not ſo much as 
grant a reprieve of fix wecks to his lady, though 
daughter of the Earl of Southampton, but made 
her this anſwer :—* Shall I grant that man fix 
weeks, who, if it had been in his power, would 
not have granted me fix hours? Every one, 
however, was perſuaded, that if there was a de- 
ſign to kill the King, the Lord Ruſſell was not 


concerned in it; beſides that he denied it with 
his 


his laſt breath. He was not condemned for that 
crime, and the witneſſes which depoſed againſt 
him, ſaid nothing like it; and yet the King, to 
have an excuſe for refuſing a ſhort delay, ſup- 

ſed that the crime was fully proved. It can- 
not be denied, that though the Lord Ruſſell had 
been guilty of the crime for which he was 
condemned, namely, of giving a tacit conſent 
to an inſurrection, the King could never have 
had an opportunity of exerciſing his clemency 
with more applauſe, to a man of ſo known virtue, 
near relation of the greateſt families in the king- 
dom. But all theſe conſiderations were weak 
againſt the paſſion of revenge, with which the 
King and Duke of York were aftuated. The 
Lord Ruſſell had been one of the warmeſt op- 
poſers of the Duke; had joined the Earls of 
Shaſtſbury and Eſſex, and carried up the exclu- 
ſion-bill to the Houſe of Lords. Theſe were 
crimes not to be forgiven by the King and his 
brother: but perhaps moſt of thoſe who have 
peruſed the tranſactions of this reign, will not 
think it ſo enormous a crime to endeayour to 
oppoſe an arbitrary power, which was beginning 
to be introduced. 

All poſſible methods were uſed to ſave Lord 
Ruſſell's life. Money was offered to all that 
had intereſt, and that without meaſure. Peti- 
tions and interceſſions were made by his rela- 
N 4 tions, 
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tions, and himſelf was brought to promiſe® tg 
live beyond ſea, in any place the King ſhould 
name, and meddle no more with Engliſh affairs, 
but all was in vain; the King and Duke both 
were fixed in their reſolutions that he ſhould die. 
Lord Cavendiſh generouſly offered to manage 
his eſcape, and to ſtay in priſon for him while. 
he ſhould go away in his clothes ; but he would 
not hearken to the motion: and the Duke of 
Monmouth ſent him word, that if he thought it 
would do him any ſervice, he would come in 
and run fortunes with him ; but his anſwer wes, 
that 1t could be no advantage to him to have his 
friends dic with him. 

Oldmixon, Lord Cavendiſh offered - for a choſen party 
of horſe to attack the guard as the coach paſſed 
by the ſtreet turning into Smithfield, while ano- 
ther party did the ſame on the Old Bailey fide, 
to take my Lord out, and mounting him on a 
horſe, make off with him, which it was ſuppoſed 
the people would have facilitated. But Lord 
Ruſſell would not by any means conſent that his 

| friends ſhould riſk their own lives to ſave his; 

but ſubmitting himſelf patiently to his fate, he 
prepared to receive the dreadful ſtroke with the 
meekneſs, as well as the innocence of a lamb. 
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* In a letter to the Duke of York, dated 16 July, from 


Newgate, which was delivered to the Ducheſs, by Lady 
Ruſſell 


At 
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At the place of execution, he declared in the 
words of a dying man, that he knew nothing of 
a plot againſt the King's perſon or government. | 

He nobly refuſed Lord Cavendiſh's offer; raps. 
and, as he had ſubmitted his caſe to the deci- 
fon of the laws, was reſolved to abide the pe- 
nalty. Theſe inſtances ſerve to ſhew how many 
happy ingredients made up the compoſition of 
this amiable man, and how natural it was for 
his party to make uſe of his idolized name, to 
give a ſanction to their cauſe, 

The King (ſays Burnet) would not hear the 

diſcourſe of ſhewing any favour to Lord Ruſ- 
ſell; and the Duke of York would bear the diſ- 
courſe, though he was reſolved againſt the thing. 
But according to Dr. Wellwood, his Majeſty was 
not only inclined to pardon him, but ſuffered 
ſome words to eſcape on the very day he was 
executed, as ſufficiently ſhewed his irreſolution 
in that matter. | 

In the Duke of Monmouth's journal it is ſaid Kennet. 
that the King told him, he inclined to have ſaved 
the Lord Ruſſell, but was forced to conſent to 
his death, otherwiſe he muſt have broke with his 
brother the Duke of York. 

The Duke of York deſcended ſo low in his oldmixon. 
revenge, as to defire that this innocent Lord 
might be executed before his own door, in 
Bloomſbury-ſquare : an inſult the King himſelf 
would not conſent to, 

An 
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An order was ſigned for his execution in Lin. 
coln's-inn- fields; and a reſpite of only two days 
being at laſt aſked, was refuſed. 

When Rich, the Sheriff, who had been for. 
merly violent for the excluſion, and had now 
changed ſides, brought Lord Ruſſell the war. 
rant of death, his Lordihip felt an inclination to 
fay—* That they two fhould never vote again in 
the ſame way in the fame houſe.” But recolleQ. 
ing that Rich might feel pain from the innocent 
pleaſantry, he checked himſelf. 

Doctors Burnet and Tillotſon endeavoured to 
convince Lord Ruſſell, and prevail on him to 
own be was ſatisfied reſiſtance was unlawful, 
which they hoped might be a means.to ſave his 
life; he anſwered, he could not ſay a lie. Til- 
lotſon did not think that remote fears and conſe- 
quences, together with illegal practices, would 
authorize it. Whereas his Lordſhip declared, 


that upon this hypotheſis © he did not ſee a dif- 


ſerence between a legal and a Turkiſh govern- 
ment; and that in caſe of a total ſubverſion, it 
would be too late to reſiſt,” 

It is not improbable, that neither of them (T, 
or B.) had then ſufficiently conſidered the point 
with ſo much attention and exaftneſs as the ſub- 
fequent meaſures of that reign, and the whole 
ſeries of conduct of the following one, neceſſa- 
rily ted them to do. 


Being flattered with the hape of life by ſome 


divines, 
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divines, if he would acknowledge to the King, 
that he believed ſubjects had, in no caſe what- 
ever, a right of reſiſtance againſt the throne, he 
anſwered in theſe words“ I can have no con- 
ception of a limited monarchy, which has not a 
night to defend its own limitations; my con- 
ſcience will not permit me to ſay otherwiſe to 
the King.“ 

The laws now in force have made no provi- ,,,, on 

fion for the indemnification of patriots who have 444 _ 
recourſe to arms, nor will admit any ſubjett to 92 0 te- 
be held innocent, who breaks in upon his alle- 
giance. Whoever therefore, in imitation of Cur- 
tius, leaps into the gulph, muſt not complain if 
it cloſes over him. But then, on the other hand, 
a criſis may happen, agreeable to Lord Ruſſell's 
ſuppoſition, when the rod of power may be turned 
into a ſerpent ; when the laws themſelves may loſe 
their authority, by loſing their virtue, and when 
the whole buſineſs of government may be to ex- 
hauſt all the ways and means of oppreſſion, in 
order to fatten on the ſpoil; in which caſe, it 
would be a vain thing to urge the obligations of 
the ſubjeQ, for all obligations would be vacated, 
and he who ventured moſt and fartheſt for the 
redemption of his country, though a nominal 
tranſgreſfor, would, to the end of the world, 
be numbered among the beſt and braveſt of 
mankind. 

Lord Delamere obſerves, as it is high treaſon 

| | to 
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to kill or hurt the King, ſo it is high treaſon tg 
ſubvert the government, or to endeavour any alte. 
ration of it.“ I am perſuaded, that they who ſet 
on foot the dottrine of paſſive obedience and non. 
reſiſtance, either did not underſtand it, or elſe 
helped it forward, in hopes of being well re. 
warded for their pains; for it is found by expe. 
rience, that they underſtood the prattice of it 
very ill; none cried out ſo much againſt King 
James, and arraigned his proceedings fo much; 
none was ſo uneaſy under it as they, when their 
own rights came to be touched, that had been 
the greateſt aſſertors of this dottrine.”” 

Thus it appears by his Lordſhip, that theſe 
were ſwayed by private intereſt, as their oppo- 
nents were influenced by their attachment to the 
public. The nobility and gentry at Nottingham, 
in 1688, declared, that they did indeed own it 
to be rebellion to reſiſt a King governing by lay, 
but not to reſiſt a tyrant, who made his will the 
law. | 

The Exeter aſſociation at the beginning of the 
revolution, was ſigned by ſeveral Lords and Gen- 
tlemen, by the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and 
eight Biſhops. The Lords and Commons or- 
dered a thankſgiving to God for the deliverance 
of the kingdom from Popery and arbitrary power; 
eleven Bifhops were appointed to compoſe the 
prayers, ſix of whom (viz. Lloyd of Norwich, 
Turner of Ely, Lake of Chicheſter, Frampton of 

Glouceſter, 
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Clouceſter, Ken of Bath and Wells, and White 
of Peterborough) were afterwards non-jurors, 
though in this very act of theirs, they were, in 
their own King's ſenſe, guilty of as much treaſon 
as Sidney. The appointing a day of thankſgiv= 
ing was the firſt court motion ; the Houſe of 
Lords was full, the Biſhops' bench in particular; 
ſcarcely any abſent beſides the Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury: and their Lordſhips not only agreed 
to it unanimouſly, but ſent down their vote to 
the Commons, who as unanimouſly concurred in 
it. The Commons, having alſo prepared an Ad- 
dreſs of Tyaxxs to the Prince of Orange, called 
upon the Lords to concur, which they did, with 
the ſame unanimity as the Commons had ſhewn 
before. Thus RESISTANCE was authoriſed in 
form by all the Lords, and the whole repreſent- 
ative body of the kingdom; and of eleven Bi- 
ſhops, appointed to draw up the form of thankſ- 
giving, it does not appear that any one made a 
ſcruple to undertake the ſervice. Tillotſon and 
Burnet concurred in the revolution, which with 
the above, and Sacheverel's trial, ſufficiently juſ- 
tily Lord Ruſſell's ſentiments—that reſiſtance was 
not abſolutely illegal. 

In the period from the revolution to the pre- 
ſent time, many laws have paſſed, which have 
confirmed and exemplified the doctrine of reſiſt- 
ance, when the exccutive magiſtrate endeavours 
to ſubvert the conſtitution ; and have maintained 
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the ſuperiority of the laws above the King, by 
pronouncing his diſpenſing power to be illegal, 

The Duke of York himſelf, while a ſubjea, 
was no enemy to the doftrine of reſiſtance, When 
his ambitious purpoſes were thwarted, anno 1680, 
inſtead of paſſive obedience, we ſee him ready for 
rebellion, or a civil war.“ He hopes (ſays Ba. 
rillon to Louis) to be able to excite troubles in 
Scotland and Ireland, and he even alledges he 
has a party in England more confiderable than 
is thought of. If the Duke of York remains in 
Scotland, he alledges he may be able to re-unite 
the fattions which divide that country, and io 
put himſelf in a condition not to be oppreſſed 
there.“ The intelligence of the Duke of York's 
projett for a civil war, was received by Louis as 
might have been expetted ; he inſtantly gave Ba- 
rillon orders to encourage the Duke in it. — If 
you ſee him reſolved to ſupport himſelf by means 
of Scotland and Ireland, you may aſſure him, 
that in that event, I will not refuſe him ſecret 
ſupplies. If he hath friends enough and forces 
enough to maintain himſelf, I will not refuſe, 
&c.” But Colonel Churchill's cautious temper 
prevented theſe ſallies of the Duke from being 
attended with conſequences *. 

The firmneſs of Lord Ruſſell in refuſiing the 
only means of purchaſing his life from an exal- 


* Dalr. Vol. II. p. 274—277. 
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ö perated court, by the leaſt retraction of an opi- 
nion of which his conſcience was thoroughly per- 
ſuaded, is the ſtrongeſt proof of that integrity 
and virtue, which gave him ſo much weight and 
influence in his own time, and have endeared 
him to poſterity.— Sir William Temple (no ene- 
my to the prerogative) ſays, His ſetting himſelf 
at the head of thoſe affairs (the excluſion, &c.) 
had a great influence in the houſe, as being a per- 
ſon in general repute, of an honeſt worthy gen- 
tleman, without tricks or private ambition. 

Lord Ruſſell ſaid, he was ſtill very glad he had 
not fled, ſor he could not have lived from his 
children and wife and friends—that was all the 
happineſs he ſaw in life ; and a propaſition being 
ſent him by one of the generouſeſt and gallanteſt 
friends in the world (Lord Cavendiſh) of a de- 
ſign for making his eſcape, he, in his ſmiling way, 
ſent his thanks very kindly to him, but ſaid he 
would make no eſcape. —He could never limit 
his bounty to his condition ; and all the thoughts 
he had of'a great eſtate, that was to deſcend upon 
him, was to do more good with it. He thanked 
God, that now for theſe many years, he had made 

| great conſcience of all he did. God knew the 
ſincerity of his heart, that he could not go into 
a thing he thought ill, nor could he tell a lie. 

Tillotſon told the King, Lord Ruſſell had de- 
clared to him, that he kept company with thoſe 
Whappy men, only to preſerve the Duke of 

Monmouth 
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Monmouth from being led into any raſh under. 
taking by them, and more particularly by the 
Earl of Shaftſbury. Being then aſked, why Lord 
Ruſſell did not diſcover their deſigns to the King, 
his anſwer was, that his Lordſhip had ſaid, he 
could not betray his friends, nor turn informer 
againſt, them, while he ſaw there was no danger; 
but if things had come to a criſis, he would haye 
contrived ſome notice to have been given the 
King of it; and in caſe of violence, would him. 
ſelf have been ready to oppoſe them with his 
ſword in his hand. The King himſelf, after. 
wards confirmed the truth of the greateſt part of 
this account, and in concluſion ſaid—* James 
(meaning the Duke of Monmouth) has told me 


the ſame thing.“ 


On the Tueſday ban Lord Ruſſell's execu- 
tion, after dinner, when his lady was gone, be 
expreſſed great joy in the magnanimity of ſpirit 
he ſaw in her, and ſaid, the parting with her vas 
the greateſt thing he had to do, for he ſaid ſhe 
would be hardly able to bear it; the concern 
about preſerving him filled her mind fo now, 
that it in ſome meaſure ſupported her ; but when 
that would be over, he feared the quickneſs of 
her ſpirits would work all within her. On Thurl- 
day, while my Lady was gone to try to gain a 
reſpite till Monday, he ſaid, he wiſhed ſhe would 
give over beating every buſh, and running ſo 


about for his preſervation ; but when he conli- 
dered 
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fdered that it would be ſome mitigation of her 
ſorrow, that we left nothing undone that could 
have given any probable hopes, he acquieſced : 
and, indeed, I never ſaw his heart ſo near failing 
him as when he ſpake of her; ſometimes I ſaw 
a tear in his eye, and he would turn about, and 
preſently change the diſcourſe. . On Friday, at 
ten oclock at night, my Lady left him; he kiſſed 
her four or five times, and ſhe kept her ſorrow 
ſo within herſelf, that ſhe gave him no diſturbance 
by their partin g. 

The evening before his death, he ſuffered his 
children, who were young, and ſome of his friends, 
to take leave of him; in which he maintained his 
conſtancy of temper, though he was a very fond 
parent. He parted with his lady at the ſame time 


with a compoſed ſilence; and ſhe had ſuch com- 


mand of herſelf, that when ſhe was gone, he ſaid, 
the bitterneſs of death was paſt (for he loved and 
elteemed her beyond expreſſion). He ran out 
into a long diſcourſe concerning her—how great 
a bleſſing ſhe had been to him, and ſaid “ What 
*a miſery it would have been to him, if ſhe had 


not had that magnanimity of ſpirit, joined to 


© her tenderneſs, as never to have deſired him to 
do a baſe thing for the ſaving of his life.” He 
ſaid —< There was a ſignal providence of God in 
„giving him ſuch a wife, where there was birth, 
fortune, great underſtanding, great religion, and 
* great kindneſs to him; but her carriage in his 

O | « extremity 
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« extremity was beyond all. He was glad that 
« ſhe and his children were to loſe nothing by 
ce his death; and it was a great comfort to him 
« that he left his children in ſuch a mother's 
* hands, and that ſhe had promiſed to him to 
« take care of herſelf for their ſakes; which 1 
« heard her do.“ 

As to Lady Ruſſell, ſhe bore the ſhock with 
the ſame magnanimity which ſhe had ſhewn at his 
trial, When in open court, attending at her 
Lord's fide, ſhe took notes, and made obſerva- 
tions on all that paſt, in his behalf; when proſ- 
trate at the King's feet, and pleading with his 
Majeſty in remembrance of her dead father's 
ſervices to ſave her huſband, ſhe was an object 
of the moſt lively compaſſion ; but now (when 
without a ſigh or tear ſhe took her laſt farewel of 
him) of the higheſt admiration. 

He was a moſt tenderly affectionate huſband, 
and perfectly happy in the mutual love of his 
moſt excellent Lady. She was a moſt faithful 
guardian of his fame. [See letter to Fitzwilliam, 
July 21, 1683.] Her Ladyſhip alſo, in the ſame 
affectionate regard to her Lord's memory, after 


the revolution, made uſe of her intereſt in favour 


of his chaplain, Mr. Samuel Johnſon ; (who calls 


Lord Ruſſell the greateſt Engliſhman we had) 


and was very inſtrumental in procuring him the 
penſion,” and other bounties, which he received 


from that government. As ſhe had promiſed her 
Lord 
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Lord to take care of her own life for the ſake 
of his children, ſhe was religiouſly mindful to 
perform that promiſe, and continued his widow 
to the end of her life, ſurviving him above forty 
years ; for ſhe lived to 2gth September, 1723, in 
her 87th year. 

The Ducheſs of Marlborough's opinion of 
Lady Ruſſell, appears in the Account of her 
Conduct, p. 22.—“ Regard for the public wel- 


« fare carried me to adviſe the Princeſs to ac- - 


« quieſce in giving King William the crown. 
« However, as I was fearful about every thing 
« the Princeſs did, while ſhe was thought to be 
« adviſed by me, I could not ſatisfy my own 
« mind till I had conſulted with ſeveral perſons 
« of undiſputed wiſdom and integrity, and par- 
« ticularly with the Lady Ruſſell of Southamp- 
« ton-houle, and Dr. Tillotſon, afterwards Arch- 
e biſhop of Canterbury. I found them all una- 
* nimous in the opinion of the expediency of 
* the ſettlement propoſed, as things were then 
© ſituated.” a 

On Thurſday, after dinner, Lord Ruſſell 
finiſhed his paper, and intended ſpeech to the 
Sheriffs, and wrote the following letter to the 
King. 
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From the Copy written by the LADY Russzivs 
own Hand. (Indorſed) © A Copy of my Loxy'; 
Leiter to the KING, to be delivered after his 
Death ; and was jo by his Uncle, Cotoxs. 


RvussELL*.” 


May 1T PLEASE YOUR MAJESTY, 


SINCE this is not to be delivered till after 
my death, I hope your Majeſty will forgive the 
preſumption of an attainted man's writing to you. 
My chief buſineſs is humbly to aſk your pardon 
for any thing that I have either ſaid, or done, 
that might look like want of reſpe& to your Ma- 
jeſty, or duty to your government; in which, 
though I do to the laſt moment acquit myſelf of 
all deſigns againſt your perſon, or of altering of 
the government, and proteſt I know of no deſign 
now on foot againſt either; yet I do not deny 
but I have heard many things, and ſaid ſome 
things contrary to my duty ; for which, as I have 
aſked God's pardon, ſo I humbly beg your Ma- 
jeſty's. And I take the liberty to add, that, 
though I have met with hard meaſure, yet I for- 
give all concerned in it, from the higheſt to the 
loweſt; and I pray God to bleſs both your per- 
ſon and government, and that the public peace, 


* John Ruſſell, then Colonel of the firſt regiment of 


foot guards. He had been a Colonel for King Charles I. 
in the civil wars. 


and 
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and the true Proteſtant religion may be pre- 
ſerved under you. And I crave leave to end 
my days with this ſincere proteſtation—that my 
heart was ever devoted to that which I thought 
was your true intereſt ; in which, if I was mis 
taken, I hope your diſpleaſure againſt me will 
end with my life, and that no part of it ſhall 
fall on my wife and children ; which is the laſt 
petition will ever be offered you from, 


May it pleaſe your Majeſty, 
Your Majeſty's moſt faithful, moſt dutiful, 
And moſt obedient ſubjett, 
Newgate, July 19, 1683. W. RUSSELL. 


Canning, in his Poetical Epiſtle from Lord 
Ruſlell to Lord Cavendiſh, ſuppoſes him de- 
(cribing himſelf thus: 


While I unſkill'd in oratory's lore, 

Whoſe tongue ne'er ſpeaks but when the heart runs o'er, 
In plain blunt phraſe my honeſt thoughts expreſs'd, 
Warm from the heart, and to the heart addreſs'd; 
Preſs'd by my friends and Rachacl's fond deſires, 
(Who can deny what weeping love requires?) 
Frailty prevail'd, and for a moment quell'd 

Th' indignant pride that in my boſom ſwell'd ; 

I ſued—the weak attempt I bluſh to own— 

I ſued for mercy, proſtrate at the throne, 

O! blot the foible out, my noble friend, 

With human firmneſs, human feelings blend : 


O 3 When 
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When Love's endearments ſofteſt moments ſeize, 
And Love's dear pledges hang upon the knees, 
When Nature's ſtrongeſt ties the ſoul enthrall, 
(Thou canſt conceive; for thou haſt felt them all) 
Let him reſiſt their prevalence who can, 

He muſt indeed be more or leſs than man. 

Yet let me yield my Rachael honour due, 

The tend'reſt wife, the nobleſt heroine too! 
Anxious to ſave her huſband's honeſt name, 
Dear was his life, but dearer ſtill his fame. 
When ſuppliant prayers no pardon could obtain, 
And, wond'rous ſtrange, een Bedſord's gold prov'd vain, 
Th' informer's part, her gen'rous ſoul abhorr'd, 
Tho' life preſerv'd had been the ſure reward; 
Let impious Howard act ſuch treach'rous ſcenes, 
And ſhrink from death by ſuch opprobrious means, 
O! my lov'd Rachael! name for ever dear, 

Nor writ, nor ſpoke, nor thought without a tear! 
Whoſe heav'aly virtues, and unfading charms, 
Have bleſs'd through happy years my peaceful arms, 
Parting with thee, into my cup was thrown, 

It's harſheſt dregs elſe had not forc'd a groan: 
But all is o'er—theſe eyes have gaz'd their laſt, 
And now the bitterneſs of death is palt. 


By Barillon's letter, 19 July, 1683, it ap- 
pears, that upon Lord Ruſſell's condemnation, 
the younger Rouvigney, who was a relation to 
the Bedford family, and had been obliged t9 
it for every hoſpitable civility in England, beg- 
ged the life of his friend from Louis XIV.; that 

Palr. Louis conſented to write to Charles in favour 
of Lord Ruſſell; that Barillon told Charles, 
Rouvigney 
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Rouvigney was coming over with the letter ; but 
that Charles, with a polite humanity, anſwered — 
« do not wiſh to prevent Mr. de Rouvigney 
from coming here, but my Lord Ruſſell's head 
will be off before he arrives.” 

In the manuſcript notes upon Biſhop Burnet's 
hiſtory, by the Earl of Dartmouth, Secretary of 
State to Queen Anne, there is the following 
paſſage : 

« My father told the King, the pardoning Lord 
Ruſſell would lay an eternal obligation upon a 
very great and numerous family, and the taking 
his life would never be forgotten ; and his father 
being alive, it would have very little effect upon 
the reſt of the family beſides reſentments; and 
certainly there was ſome regard due to Lord 
Southampton's daughter and her children. The 
King anſwered—* All that is true; but it is as 
true, that if I do not take his life, he will ſoon 
laye mine ;* which would admit of no reply.“ 

It is highly improbable that Charles had in 
truth any ſuch groundleſs apprehenſions. The 
Far] of Bedford, it is alſo to be remarked, peti- 


ned in vain ®, as did Lord Ruſſell himſelf, in 
compliance 


King James II. in his diſtreſſes, 1688, adireffed him- 


ſelf to the Earl :—* My Lord, you are an honeſt man, 


have great credit, and can do me ſignal ſervice.” Ah, 
dir, (replied the Earl) I am old and feeble; I can do you 
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compliance with the requeſt of his friends, rather 
than his own inclination. 

After his condemnation, the King was ſtrongly 
ſolicited in his behalf. Charles was inexorahle 
he dreaded the principles and popularity of Lord 
Ruſſell; he deeply reſented that eagerneſs and 
perſeverance with which he hath oppoſed him in 
the late parliaments. —Lord Ruſſell reſigned him. 
ſelf to his fate with admirable fortitude. His 
lady, that he might not be ſhocked in his laſt 
moments, ſummoned up the reſolution of an he- 
roine, and parted from him without ſhedding a 
tear, He behaved with ſurpriſing ſerenity of 
temper : immediately before he was conveyed to 
the ſcaffold, he wound up his watch, ſaying, with 
a {mile,—<« Now I have done with time, and 
muſt henceforth think ſolely of eternity.“ The 
ſcaffold was erected in Lincoln's-inn- fields, that 
the triumph of the court might appear the more 
conſpicuous, in his being conveyed through the 
whole city of London ; even the populace wept 
as he paſſed along in the coach with Tillotſon 
and Burnet. He prayed God to preſerve his 
Majeſty and the Proteſtant religion ; and without 
the leaſt change of countenance, calmly ſubmit- 
ted to the ſtroke of the executioner. 


but little ſervice; but I once had a ſon that could have 
aſſiſted you; but he is no more.“ James was ſo ſtruck 


with this reply, that he could not ſpeak for ſome minutes. 
Orrery, Rain. 


Dr. 
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Dr. Burnet preached two ſermons in New- 
gate to Lord Ruſſell the day before he ſuffered, 
which were publiſhed by the author in 1713, 
8&0. In the preface, page 13, he ſays, © I had 
been with the Lord Ruſſell in Newgate, four 
whole afternoons before that; for he deſired to 
he alone till twelve of the clock. He did all 
that while poſſeſs his ſoul with ſo clear a ſere- 
nity, in ſuch a calm and Chriſtian manner, that 
I {till reckon it a particular happineſs, as well as 
an honour, that I attended then upon him. Be- 
fore I preached theſe ſermons, he received the 
ſacrament from Dr. Tillotſon's hands. When the 
office was ended, he ſhewed us the paper he had 
prepared for his laſt words. We had ſome diſ- 
courſe with him about the lawfulneſs of con- 
ſultations in order to reſiſtance, in the ſtate in 
which things were then. He thought the vio- 
lence uſed in the matter of the Sheriffs of Lon- 
don, ſhewed a deſign to deſtroy ſuch men as the 
court thought ſtood in their way, of which he 
was among the firſt ; he prayed God he might 
be the laſt, Woe thought that was, indeed, an 
unjuſtifiable account ; till a total ſubverſion came, 
we ſtill thought it was unlawful to refiſt. He 
laid, it would be then too late; he had all along 
had other notions of the Engliſh government, 
but he would not then enter upon farther debates 
in theſe matters.” He ſpent the reſt of the day 
till towards evening in devotion ; then his chil- 
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dren and friends came to him. He ſpoke to his 
children in a way ſuited to their age, with a good 
meaſure of cheerfulneſs, and took leave of his 
friends in ſo calm a manner as ſurprized them all. 
The parting with his lady was not ſo ealy to him: 
ſhe ſtayed with him all the day, and till eleven at 
night; then they parted in a ſolemn, grave fi- 
lence. Upon which, when ſhe was gone, he ſaid 
to me The bitterneſs of death is now paſt.” 
The execution was performed not on Tower- 
hill, the common place of execution for men of 
high rank, but in Lincoln's-inn Fields, in order 
that the citizens might be humbled by the ſpetta- 
cle of their once triumphant leader, carried in 
his coach to death through the city—a device 
which, like moſt others of the kind, produced an 
effect contrary to what was intended. The mul- 
titude imagined they beheld virtue and liberty 
ſitting by his ſide. In paſſing, he looked towards 
Southampton-houſe ; the tear ſtarted in his eye, 
but he inſtantly wiped it away. He prayed tor 
the King; but with a preſcience of what after— 
wards happened, he foretold, © That although a 
cloud hung now over the nation, his death would 
do more ſervice than his life could have done.” 
Lord Ruſſell was accordingly beheaded, or 
baſely ſacrificed, Saturday, 21 July, 1683. Bur- 


net ſays, © He laid his head upon the block, 


without the leaſt change of countenance, which, 


at two ſtrokes, was ſevered from his body.“ — 
This 
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This was the end of that great and good man, 
who both by his own experience found (as he 
told Lord Cavendiſh) and by his example ſhewed 
how prevalent the power of religion is, both to 
comfort and ſupport our ſpirits in the time of 
extremity. 

At Wooburn Abbey is preſerved (in gold let- 
ters) the ſpeech of the Honourable William late 
Lord Ruſſell to the Sheriffs; together with the 
paper delivered by his Lordſhip to them at the 
place of execution. 


Loxpd RussELL's SPEECH to the SHERIFFS, on 
delivering them the underwritten Paper, upon the 
Scaffold, juſt before his execution. 


Mx. SHERIFF, 


I EXPECTED the noiſe would be ſuch, that 
I could not be very well heard. I was never 
very fond of much ſpeaking, much leſs now ; 
therefore I have ſet down in this paper all that 
I think fit to leave behind me. God knows how 
far I was always from deſigns againſt the King's 
perſon, or of altering the government; and I {till 
pray for the preſervation of both, and of the Pro- 
teſtant religion. 

I am told that Capt. Walcot has ſaid ſomething 
concerning my knowledge of the plot. I know 
not whether the report be true or no, but I hope 

it 
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it is not; for to my knowledge, I never ſay him, 
to ſpeak to him, in my whole life; and in the 
words of a dying man, I know of no plot, either 
againſt the King's life, or the government, But 
I have now done with this world; I am going 
to a better. I forgive all the world, and,! 
thank God, I die in charity with all men; and 
I wiſh all fincere Proteſtants may love one ano. 


ther, and not make room for popery by their 


animoſities. 


The Paper delivered by Lord RussELL to the 
SERIFFS, 


I THANK God I find myſelf ſo compoſed 
and prepared for death, and my thoughts ſo 
fixed on another world, that I hope in God ! 
am quiet from ſetting my heart on this; yet 1 
cannot forbear now the ſetting down in writing 
a further account of my condition, to be left be- 
hind me, than I will venture to ſay at the place 
of execution, in the noiſe and clutter that 1s 
like to be there. I bleſs God heartily for thoſe 
many bleſſings which He in his infinite mercy 
hath beſtowed upon me through the whole courſe 
of my life; that I was born of worthy and good 
parents, and had the advantage of a religious 
education, which are invaluable bleſſings; for 
even when I minded it leaſt, it {till hung about 
me and gave me checks; and has now for many 
years 
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years ſo influenced and poſſeſſed me, that I feel 
the happy effects of it in this my extremity, in 
which I have been ſo wonderfully (I thank God) 
ſupported, that neither my impriſonment, nor 
ſear of death have been able to diſcompoſe me 
in any degree; but on the contrary, I have found 
the aſſurances of the love and mercy of God 
in and through my bleſſed Redeemer, in whom 
only I truſt ; and I do not queſtion but I am go- 
ing to partake of that fulneſs of joy which 1s in 
his preſence. Theſe hopes, therefore, do ſo won- 
derfully delight me, that I think this is the hap- 
pieſt time of my life, though others may look 
upon it as the ſaddeſt, 

I have lived, and now am of the reformed re- 
ligion, a true and ſincere Proteſtant, and in the 
communion of the Church of England ; though 
I could never yet comply with, or riſe up to all 
the heights of many people. I wiſh with all my 
ſoul all our differences were removed; and that 
all ſincere Proteſtants would ſo far confider the 
danger of Popery, as to lay aſide their heats, and 
agree againſt the common enemy ; and that the 
Churchmen would be leſs ſevere, and the Diſſenters 
leſs ſcrupulous ; for I think bitterneſs and perſe- 
cution are at all times bad, but much more now. 

For Popery, I look on it as an idolatrous and 
bloody religion, and therefore thought myſelf 
bound, in my ſtation, to do all I could againſt 
it; and by that, I foreſaw I ſhould procure ſuch 

great 
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great enemies to myſelf, and ſo powerful ones 
that I have been now for ſome time expedin 


the worſt; and bleſſed be God, I fall by the axe, 


and not by the fiery trial! yet, whatever appre- 
henſions I had of popery, and of my own ſevere 
and heavy ſhare I was like to have under it, 
when it ſhould prevail, I never had a thought of 
doing any thing againſt it baſely or inhumanely, 
but what would conſiſt with the Chriſtian reli. 
gion, and the laws and liberties of this kingdom, 
And, I thank God, I have examined all my ac. 
tions in that matter with ſo great care, that I can 
appeal to God Almighty, who knows my heart, 
that I went on ſincerely, without being moved 
either by paſſion, bye-ends, or ill deſigns. I 
have always loved my country much more than 
my life, and never had any deſign of changing 
the government, which I value, and look upon 
as one of the beſt governments in the world, and 
would always have been ready to venture my lite 
for the preſerving it; and would ſuffer any extre- 
mity rather than have conſented to any deſign ol 
taking away the King's life; neither had any man 


the impudence to propoſe ſo baſe and barbarous 


a thing to me; and I look upon it as a very un- 
happy and uneaſy part of my preſent condition, 
that there ſhould be ſo much as mention made 
of ſo vile a fact, though nothing in the leaſt was 
ſaid to prove any ſuch matter, but the contrary 


by my Lord Howard; neither does any body, 1 
am 
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m confident, believe the leaſt of it; ſo that I 
1eed not, I think, ſay more. 

For the King, I do ſincerely pray for him, and 
viſh well to him and the nation, that they may be 
happy in one another; that he may be, indeed, 
the Defender of the Faith ; that the Proteſtant 
religion, and the peace and ſafety of the kingdom 
may be preſerved, and flouriſh under his govern- 
ment: and that himſelf, in his perſon, may be 
happy both here and hereafter. 

As for the ſhare I had in the proſecution of 
the popiſh plot, I take God to witneſs, that I 
proceeded in it in the ſicerity of my heart, being 
then really convinced (as I am till) that there 
was a conſpiracy againſt the King, the nation, 
and the Proteſtant religion ; and I likewiſe pro- 
feſs, that I never knew any thing, directly or in- 
directly, of any practices with the witneſſes, which 
I look upon as ſo horrid a thing that I never 
could have endured it; for, thank God, falſehood 
and cruelty were never in my nature, but always 
the fartheſt from it imaginable. I did believe, 
and do till, that popery is breaking in upon 
this nation, and that thoſe that advance it, will 
ſtop at nothing to carry on their deſign. I am 
heartily ſorry that ſo many Proteſtants give their 
helping hand to it; but J hope God will pre- 
ſerve the Proteſtant religion, and this nation, 
though I am afraid it will fall under very great 
trials, and very ſharp ſufferings; and, indeed, 

the 
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the impiety and prophaneneſs that aboung, 
and appears ſo ſcandalouſly bare-faced every 
where, gives too juſt occaſion to fear the vort 


vent it, and give thoſe who have ſhewed a con. 
cern for the public good, and have appeared 
hearty for the true intereſt of the nation, and the 
Proteſtant religion, grace to live fo, that they 
may not caſt a reproach on that which they en- 
deavoured to adyance, which (God knows) has 
often given me ſad thoughts; and I hope ſuch of 
my friends as may think they are touched by 
this, will not take what I ſay in ill part, but will 
endeavour to amend their ways, and live ſuitable 
to the rules of the true reformed religion, which 
is the only thing that can adminiſter true comfort 
at the latter end, and relieve a man when he 
comes to die. 

As for my preſent condition, I bleſs God ! 
have no repining in my heart at it. I know, 
for my fins, I have deſerved much worſe at the 
hands of God; ſo that I chearfully ſubmit to ſo 
{mall a puniſhment as the being taken off a few 
years ſooner, and the being made a ſpettacle to 
the world. I do freely forgive all the world, 
particularly thoſe concerned in taking away my 
life; and I deſire and conjure all my friends to 
think of no revenge, but to ſubmit to the holy 


vill of God, into whoſe hands I reſign mylell 


intirely. 


But 
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But to look back a little; I cannot but give 
ſome touch about the Bill of Excluſion, and ſhew 
the reaſon of my appearing in that buſineſs, 
which, in ſhort, 1s this—that I thought the na- 
tion in ſuch danger of Popery, and that the ex- 
peftations of a popiſi fucceſſor (as I have ſaid 
in parliament) put the King's life likewiſe in 
much danger, that I ſaw no way ſo effeftual to 
ſecure both, as ſuch a bill. As to the limitations 
that were propoſed, if they were ſincerely offered, 
and had paſſed into a law, the Duke then ſhould 
have been excluded from the power of a King, 
and the government quite altered, and little more 
than the name of a King left; ſo I could not ſee 
either fin or fault in the one, when all the people 
were willing to admit of the other; but thought 
it better to have a King with his prerogative, and 
the nation eaſy and ſafe under him, than a King 
without it, which would breed perpetual jealouſies 
and a continual ſtruggle. All this I ſay only to 
Juſtify myſelf, not to inflame others, though I 


cannot but think my earneſtneſs in that matter 


has had no ſmall influence in my preſent ſuffer- 
ings. But I have now done with this world, 
and am going to a Kingdom which cannot be 
moved, - 

And as to the conſpiring to ſeize the guards, 
which is the crime for which I am condemned, 
and which is made a conftruttive treaſon, for 
taking away the King's life, to bring it within 
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the ſtatute of Ed. III. I ſhall give this true and 
clear account: I never was at Mr. Shephard's 
with that company but once, and there was ng 
undertaking then of ſecuring or ſeizing the 
guards, nor any appointed to view or examine 
them. Some diſcourſe there was of the feaſible. 
neſs of it ; and ſeveral times, by accident, in ge. 
neral diſcourſe elſewhere, I have heard it men. 
tioned as a thing might eaſily be done, but never 
conſented to as a thing fit to be done. And I 
remember particularly, at my Lord Shaftſbury's, 
there being ſome general diſcourſe of this kind, 
I immediately flew out and exclaimed againſt it, 
and aſked, if the thing ſucceeded, what mult be 
done next, but maſtering the guards and killing 
them in cold blood? which I looked upon as a 
deteſtable thing, and ſo like a p0p:/h pradtice, 
that I could not but abhor it. And at the ſame 
time, the Duke of Monmouth took me by the 
hand, and told me very kindly—My Lord, I ſe 
you and I are of a temper ; did you ever hear ſo 
horrid a thing? And I muſt needs do him juſ- 
tice to declare, that I ever obſerved in him an 
abhorrence of all baſe things. 

As to my going to Mr. Shephard's, I went 
with an intention to taſte ſherry; for he had pro- 
miſed to reſerve for me the next very good piece 
he met with when 1 went out of town; and if 
he recolletts himſelf, he may remember I aſked 


him about it, and he went and fetched a bottle; 
55 but 
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but when I taſted it, I ſaid it was hot in the 
mouth, and deſired that whenever he met with a 
choice piece, he would keep it for me, which he 
promiſed, I enlarge the more upon this, becauſe 
Sir George Jeffreys infinuated to the Jury, as if 
| had made a ſtory about going thither ; but I 
never ſaid that was the only reaſon. I will now 
truly and plainly add the reſt. 

I was, the day before this meeting, come to 
town for two or three days, as I had done once 
or twice before, having a very near and dear re- 
lation lying in a languiſhing and deſperate con- 
dition; and the Duke of Monmouth came to 
me, and told me, he was extremely glad I was 
come to town, for my Lord Shafiſbury and ſome 
hot men would undo us all. Hou fo, my Lord ? 
(I ſaid). —Why (anſwered he) they will certainly 
do ſome diſorderly thing or other, if great care be 
not taken ; and therefore, for God's ſake, uſe your 
endeavour with your friends to prevent any thing 
of this kind. He told me, that there would be 
company at Mr. Shephard's that night, and de- 
lired me to be at home in the evening, and 
he would call on me, which he did. And when 
I came into the room, I ſaw Mr. Rumſey by 
the chimney, though he ſwears he came in after- 
wards ; and there were things ſaid by ſome, with 
much more heat than judgment, which I did ſuf- 
ficiently diſapprove; and yet for theſe things I 
land condemned; but, I thank God, my part 
P 2 was 
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was fincere and well meant. It is, I know, in- 
ferred from hence, and preſſed to me, that 1 was 
acquainted with theſe heats and ill deſigns, and 
did not diſcover them. But this could be but 
miſpriſion of treaſon at moſt ; ſo I die innocent of 
the crime I ſtand condemned for. I hope no- 
body will imagine, that ſo mean a thought ſhould 
enter into me, as to go about to ſave myſelf by 
accuſing others; the part that ſome have added 
lately of that kind, has not been ſuch, as to 
invite me to love life at ſuch a rate. 

As for the ſentence of death paſſed upon me, 
I cannot but think it a very hard one; for no- 
thing was ſworn againſt me (whether true or falſe 
I will not now examine) but ſome diſcourſes 
about making ſome ſtirs; and this is not levy- 
ing war againſt the King, which is treaſon by the 
ſtatute of Edward III. not the conſulting and 
diſcourſing about it; which was all that is wit- 
neſſed againſt me; but by a ſtrange fetch, the 
deſign of ſeizing the guards was conſtrued a de- 
ſign of killing the King; and ſo I was in that 
caſt, 

And now I have truly and fincerely told what 
my part was in that which cannot be more than 
a bare miſpriſion; and yet I am condemned as 
guilty of a deſign of killing the King. I pray 
God, lay not this to the charge, neither of the 
King, Council, nor Judges, nor Sheriffs, nos 
Jury; and for the witneſſes, I pity them and 

will 
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wiſh them well. I ſhall not reckon up the par- 
ticulars wherein they did me wrong; I had ra- 
ther their own conſcience would do that; to 
which, and the mercies of God, I leave them : 
only I ſhall aver, that what I ſaid of my not 
hearing Colonel Rumſey deliver any meſſage 
from my Lord Shaftſbury, was true; for I al- 
ways deteſted lying, though never ſo much to my 
advantage. I hope none will be ſo unjuſt and 
uncharitable, as to think I would venture on it 
in theſe my laſt words, for which I am ſoon to 
give an account to the great God, the ſearcher 
of hearts and judge of all things. 

From the time of chuſing Sheriffs, I con- 
cluded the heat in that matter would produce 
ſomething of this kind; and I am not much 
ſurprized to find it fall upon me; and I wiſh 
what is done to me may put a ſtop, and ſatiate 
ſome people's revenge, and that no more inno- 
cent blood be ſhed ; for I muſt, and do ſtill look 
upon mine to be ſuch, ſince I know I was guilty 
of no treaſon ; and therefore I would not be- 
tray my innocency by flight, (though much 
preſſed to it) of which I do not, I thank God, 
yet repent, how fatal ſoever it may have ſeemed 
to have proved to me; for I looked upon my 
death in this manner (I thank God) with other 
eyes than the world does. I know I ſaid but 
little at the trial, and I ſuppoſe it looks more like 
innocence than guilt. I was alſo adviſed not to 
...Þ 3 con- 
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confeſs matter of fact plainly, ſince that certainly 
muſt have brought me within the guilt of miſpri. 
ſion : and being thus reſtrained from dealing 
frankly and openly, I choſe rather to ſay little, 
than to depart from that ingenuity that, by the 
grace of God, I had carried along with me in 
the former part of my life; and ſo could eaſier be 
filent, and leave the whole matter to the con— 
ſciences of the Jury, than to make the laſt and 
ſolemneſt part of my life ſo different from the 
courſe of it, as the uſing little tricks and eva. 
ſions muſt have been; nor did I ever pretend 
to any great readineſs in ſpeaking. I wiſh thoſe 
gentlemen of the law, who have 1t, would make 
more conſcience in the uſe of it, and not run 
men down, and, by ſtrains and fetches, impoſe 
on eaſy and willing juries, to the ruin of inno- 
cent men; for to kill by forms and ſubtilties of 
the law, is the worſt fort of murder. But I 
wiſh the rage of hot men, and the partiality of 
juries may be ſtopped with my blood, which I 
would offer up with ſo much the more joy, if 
I thought I ſhould be the laſt that were to ſuffer 
in ſuch a way, 

Since my ſentence, I have had few thoughts, 
but preparatory ones for death; yet the impor- 
tunity of my friends, and particularly the beſt 
and deareſt wife in the world, prevailed with me 
to ſign petitions, and make an addreſs for my 
life, to which I was ever averſe ; ſor (I thank 

God) 
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God) though in all reſpects I have lived the 
happieſt and contentedeſt man in the world, (for 
now very near fourteen years) yet I am fo wil- 
ling to leave all, that it was not without difficulty 
that I did any thing for the ſaving of my life, 
that was begging ; but I was willing to let my 
friends ſee what power they had over me, and 
that I was not obſtinate nor ſullen, but would do 
any thiny that an honeſt man could do for their 
ſatisfaction, which was the only motive that ſwayed 
or had any weight with me. 

And now, to ſumup all, as I had not any de- 
lign againſt the King's life, or the life of any man 
whatſoever, ſo I never was in any contrivance of 
altering the government. What the heats, paſ- 
fions, and vanities of other men have occaſioned, 
I ought not be reſponſible for, nor could I help 
them, though I now ſuffer for them. But the 
will of the Lord be done, into whoſe hands I 
commend my ſpirit ! and truſt that“ Thou, O 
molt merciful Father, haſt forgiven all my tranſ- 
greſſions, the ſins of my youth, and all the errors 
of my paſt life, and that Thou wilt not lay my 
ſecret fins and ignorances to my charge, but wilt 
graciouſly ſupport me during that ſmall time of 
life now before me, and affiſt me in my laſt mo- 
ments, and not leave me then to be diſordered by 
fear, or any other temptations, but make the light 
of thy countenance to ſhine upon me: Thou art 
my ſun and my ſhield, and as thou ſupporteſt 
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me by thy grace, ſo I hope thou wilt hereafter 


crown me with glory, and receive me into the 
fellowſhip of angels and ſaints, in that bleſſed in. 
heritance purchaſed for me by my moſt merciful 
Redeemer, who is, I truſt, at thy right hand, 
preparing a place for me, and is ready to receiye 
me, into whoſe hands I commend my fpirit*!” 


— ——— 


Lord Ruſſell died as he lived; to the laſt the 
friend of truth, proteſtantiſm, and the liberties of 
his country. His character, as a man of probity, 
honour, and virtue, hath hitherto been unexcep— 
tionable; it is atteſted, we have ſeen, by thoſe 
who were very far from approving his political 
principles. Even Sprat, Biſhop of Rocheſter, 
declared, that he lamented his Lordſhip's fall, 
being full convinced by the Dean of Canterbury 
of his great probity, and conſtant abhorrence of 
falſehood. And, notwithſtanding the late attemp! 
to ſully a name ſanftified by ſufferings and 
blood in the beſt of cauſes, founded merely on 
an unvouched extract of a letter, which, if genuine, 
is acknowledged to have been written by an in- 
tereſted, unprincipled, mercenary, popiſh emiſ- 


* This paper gave great offence at court. Burnet 
was queſtioned about it; but Lady Ruſſell, in a letter io 


the King (inſerted in this collection) exculpated and juſti- 
hed him. 
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lig, a profeſſed enemy to the religion and liber- 

ies of the men of whom he wrote “, Lord Ruſſell 

vill ftill be conſidered as a diſintereſted patron 

of liberty, and a man of diſtinguiſhed virtue and 

perfect integrity. Theſe were qualities which Birch. 
his Lordſhip's excellent Lady repreſents as pe- 
culiarly eminent in him, in her letters, of which 
a large collection is ſtill extant , written with an 
uncommon force of ſtile and ſentiment. 

Of Lord Ruſſell an eminent perſon truly ſaid, 
«That an age would not repair the loſs to the 
nation; and whoſe name ſhould never be men- 
tioned by Engliſhmen without ſingular reſpect.“ 
He paſſed through, and left this world, with as 
great and general a reputation as any one of the 
age; and his memory will be had in grateful and 
EVERLASTING REMEMBRANCE. 
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* It is very extraordinary, that from the time in which 
Barillon writes ſo confidently of his intimacy and intrigues 
with the Whigs, or popular party, to the glorious Revo- 
lution, there is not the leaſt trace of his having had any 
other connection with them. Is not this very ſufpictous ? 
The many articles of falſe intelligence he ſent to Louis 
concerning things and occurrences preceding the Revo- 
lution, proved that he was not ſo much as acquainted with 
their perſons, or exceedingly duped by them. 


f Preſented to the public view in the following ſheets. 


Bring 
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Bring every ſweeteſt flower, and let me ſtrew 
The grave where Ruſſell lies, whoſe temper'd blood 
With calmeſt chearfulneſs for thee * reſign'd, 
Stain'd the ſad annals of a giddy reign 

Aiming at lawleſs power, tho' meanly ſunk 

In looſe inglorious luxury. With him 

His friend the Britiſh Caſſius + fearleſs bled ; 

Of high determin'd ſpirit, roughly brave, 

By ancient learning, to the enlighten'd love 

Of ancient freedom warm'd. 


Honour and friend{hip attended Lord Ruſſell 
beyond the grave. Lord Cavendiſh joincd the 
hand of his eldeſt ſon in marriage to one of the 
daughters of his deceaſed friend. 

16 March, 1688-9. An att for averſing the 
attainder of the late Lord Ruſſell, received the 
royal aſſent. In the preamble to the bill, (which 
was the ſecond King William paſſed) his execu- 
tion is called a MURDER, 

2 Nov. 1689. The Houfe of Commons ap- 
pointed a committee to examine who were the 
adviſers and promoters of the murder of Lord 
Ruſſell. 

11 May, 1694. His father was created Mar- 
quis of Taviſtock and Duke of Bedford. The 
reaſons for beſtowing theſe honours upon him are 
in part as follow :—(Preamble of the patent)— 
« That this was not the leaſt, that he was father 


* Britannia, + Algernon Sidney. 
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to Lord Ruſſell, the ornament of his age, whoſe 
great Merits it was not enough to tranſmit by 
hiſtory to poſterity, but they (the King and 
Queen) were willing to record them in their 
royal patent, to remain in the family as a monu- 
ment conſecrated to his conſummate virtue, whole 
name could never be forgot, ſo long as men pre- 
ſerved any eſteem for ſanctity of manners, great- 
neſs of mind, and a love to their country, conſtant 
even to death. Therefore, to ſolace his excel- 
lent father for ſo great a-loſs, to celebrate the 
memory of ſo noble a ſon, and to excite his 
worthy grandſon, the heir of ſuch mighty hopes, 
more chearfully to emulate and follow the ex- 
ample of his illuſtrious father, they intailed this 
high dignity upon the Earl and his poſterity.” 


A ſhort Account of the RusSELL or Beyrond 
Family, 


FRANCIS Earl of Bedford had four ſons 
and four daughters. His ſons were William, 
his ſucceſſor; Francis died unmarried ; John, 
who was a colonel in the civil wars for 
King Charles I. and after the reſtoration of 
King Charles II. made colonel of the firſt re- 
giment of foot guards; and Edward, whoſe ſon 
Edward was one of the number of the nobility 
and gentry that, upon the fatal appearance of 

the 
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the extirpation of religion and liberty, in King 
James II. time, went over to the Prince of 
Orange, and was by King William made one 
of his Privy Council, Admiral Treaſurer of the 
Navy, and Vice-admiral of England. In 1692 
he gave a total overthrow to the French fleet, 
under the command of Monſ. de Tourville, at 
La Hogue, for which, and other fignal ſervices, 
on the 7th of May, 1697, he was created Baron 
of Shingey, Viſcount Barfleur, and Earl of Or. 
ford; he held alſo ſeveral conſiderable poſts un. 
drr Queen Anne and George I. married the La- 
dy Margaret, youngeſt daughter to William the 
firſt Duke of Bedford, his father's brother, and 
died without iſſue, Nov. 26, 1727, in the 75th 
year of his age. The Lady Catherine, the eldeſt 
daughter of Francis Earl of Bedford, was mar- 
ried to Robert Lord Brook; the Lady Anne 
to George Earl of Briſtol; the Lady Margaret 
to James Earl of Carliſle, and the Lady Diana 
to Francis Lord Newport. 

William, in 1641, ſucceeded Francis his fa- 
ther, and was the fifth Earl of Bedford. Upon the 
breaking out of the civil war he was conſti- 
tuted General of the Parliaments' horſe, and in 
the battle of Edge-hill, 23d October, 1642, com- 
mand the body of reſerve in that army with great 
conduct and proweſs : but afterwards difliking 
the ſervice, his Lordſhip the next year left the 


Parliament and went to the King at Oxford, and 
from 
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fom thence attended him to the fiege of Glou- 
ceſter, and battle of Newbury, and then to Ox- 
ford again. During the conteſt that followed for 
ſeveral years in the kingdom, he lived retired, 
but heartily concurred in the reſtoration of King 
Charles IT. In 1672 he was eletted a Knight 
of the Garter. In 1675 he diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
by the countenance and ſupport he gave to the 
Engliſh intereſt, relative to the teſt bill, in which 
he was ſo brave, that he joined in three of the 
proteſts, On the 11 May, 1694, he was created 
Marquis of Taviſtock and Duke of Bedford, 
and died September 7, 1700. By Anne, daugh- 
ter to Robert Carre, Earl of Somerſet, he had 
ſeven ſons and three daughters: Diana, the eldeſt, 
was firſt married to Sir Grevil Verney, Knight of 
the Bath, and afterwards to William Lord Aling- 
ton; Margaret to Edward Earl of Orford; his 
ſon William, Lord Ruſſell, was unjuſtly be- 
headed, July 21, 1683 ; he married Lady Ra- 
chael, daughter of the Earl of Southampton, 
and left iſſue one ſon and two daughters; La- 
dy Rachael, the eldeſt, was married to Williem 
Lord Cavendiſh (afterwards Duke of Dcvon- 


ſhire); and the Lady Catherine to John Man- 


ners, Lord Roos, afterwards Duke of Rutland. 
Wriotheſley, the ſon, married Elizabeth, only 
daughter and heir of John Howland, Eſq. (by 


Elizabeth, fiſter by the half blood to Richard 


Earl of Caſtlemain) and was thereupon created 


Baron 
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Howland of Streatham, June 13, 1695 ; and fuc. 
ceeding his grandfather in 1700, became Duke 
of Bedford, and died of the ſmall pox, May 26, 
1711, in the 31ſt year of his age. By his wife, 
(who allo died of the ſmall pox, June 29, 1724, 
aged 42*) he had three ſons and two daughters, 
of which Lady Rachael, the eldeſt, was married 
to Scroop Egerton, Duke of Bridgewater ; and 
Lady Elizabeth to William Capel, Earl of Ef. 
ſex: of the ſons, William died in his infancy, 
Wriotheſley ſucceeded his father as Duke of 
Bedford, 1711, and married Lady Anne Egerton, 
only daughter of the before-mentioned Scroop 


* On the 14th of June, 1724, a dreadful fire happened 
at Wooburn, The Ducheſs left the ſufferers 5ool. in her 
will. As it was ſome time before the money was pail, 
Lord John Ruſſell, (afterwards Duke of Bedford) then 


in his 16th year, expreſſed his concern to Mr, Holt, the 


executor, who objecting againſt the payment of interell, 
Lord John generouſly ſaid, * Pay it out of the money 
allowed for my expences;“ and accordingly Mr. Holt paid 
Edmund Green, one of the treaſurers, 550l. viz. 5ool. her 
Grace's legacy, and 50l. a gift of Lord John Ruſſel], being 
the amount of two years intereſt thereof; as appears by an 
article in the minute-book, dated th May, 1726, figned 
by Sir John Cheſter, Sir Pynſent Chernocke, Bart. and fue 
other truſtees for the ſufferers by the ſaid fire, It may be 
proved by a multitude of inſtances, that the late Duke poſ- 
ſeſſed the ſame generous and humane diſpoſition during his 
whole life; it was peculiarly conſpicuous in the cloſe of 
it, as his laſt will evinces. 


Duke 
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nuke of Bridgewater, by the Lady Elizabeth 
Churchill, his firſt wife, third daughter and co- 
tir to John Duke of Marlborough; but dying 
without iſſue, October 23, 1732, his only ſurviv- 
ing brother John became Duke of Bedford, born 
September 30, 1710, who married firſt the Lady 
Diana Spencer, grand-daughter to John Duke of 
Marlborough, and younger daughter of Charles 
late Earl of Sunderland ; ſhe dying in 1735, 
greatly lamented, (among her other valuable qua- 
lities, ſhe was a ſteady and true friend to the 
poor) he afterwards married the Lady Gertrude, 
daughter of John Earl Gower, by whom he had 
Francis and Caroline, the latter married George 
Spencer, Duke of Marlborough ; Francis, Mar- 
quis of Taviſtock, June 7, 1764, married Lady 
Kepel, daughter of William Earl of Albemarle, 
by whom he had three ſons, Francis, John, and 
William ; the eldeſt born in 1765, became Duke 
of Bedford 1771, at the death of his grandfather, 
io whom he ſucceeded) his father dying in March 
1767, of a fall in hunting. Lady Taviſtock was 
inconſolable, and languiſhed till October, when 
ſhe died at Liſbon. They had lived in perfect 
harmony and affection; and for their amiable, 
excellerit diſpoſitions, were univerſally beloved, 
reſpected, and honoured. 
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A ſhort Account of the SouTHAmpToN (Lad 
RussELL's) Famuly. 


HENRY WRIOTHESLEY, Earl of South. 
ampton, is ſaid to have been the moſt polite gee 
nius of a kind of Auguſtan age, when wit and 
fine learning flouriſhed in Shakeſpeare, Spencer, 


Raleigh, &c. He was ſo remarkable a patron of - 


the ingenious, as to have made Shakeſpeare at 
one time a preſent of 1000]. to aid him in the 
compleating of a purchaſe ; and not without rea- 
ſon, is ſuppoſed to have had a hand in his fineſt 
performances. He died, 22 James I. His eldeſt 
daughter, Penelope, was married to William 
Lord Spencer, of Wormleighton, father of Henry, 
created Earl of Sunderland by King Charles 1, 


and ſlain in his ſervice, at the battle of Neu- 


bury, A. D. 1643. His ſon Thomas, by Eli- 
zabeth Vernon, ſiſter to Sir Robert Vernon, ol 
Hodnet, Knight, came to the title an infant, 
whoſe character is thus drawn by Lord Claren- 
don :—© The Earl of Southampton was, indeed, 
a great man in all reſpects, and brought very 
much reputation to the King's (Charles I.) cauſe, 
He was of a nature much inclined to melancholy, 
and being born a younger brother, and his fa- 
ther and his eldeſt brother dying upon the point 
together, while he was but a boy, he was at firlt 
much troubled to be called my Lord, and with 


the noiſe of attendance, ſo much he then de- 
| lighted 
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lighted to be alone. He had a great ſpirit; he 
had never had any converſation in the court, 
nor obligation to it ; on the .contrary, he had 
undergone ſome hardſhips from it, which made it 
believed that he would have been ready to have 
taken all occaſions of being ſevere to it; and 
therefore, in the beginning of the parliament, no 
man was more courted by the managers. of thoſe 
deſigns. He had great diſlike of the high courſes 
which had been taken by the government, and 
a particular prejudice to the Earl of Strafford 
for ſome exorbitant proceedings. But as ſoon 
as he ſaw the ways of reverence and duty towards 
the King declined, and the proſecution of the 
Earl of Strafford to exceed the limits of juſtice, 
he oppoſed them vigorouſly in all their proceed- 
ings. He was a man of great ſharpneſs of judg- 
ment, a very quick apprehenſion, and that readi- 
nels of expreſſion upon any ſudden debate, that 
no man delivered himſelf more advantageouſly 
and more efficaciouſly with the hearers; ſo that 
no man gave them more trouble in his oppoſi- 
tion, or drew ſo many to a concurrence with him 
in opinion. He had no relation to, or depend- 
ance upon the court, or purpoſe to have any, but 
wholly purſued the public intereſt. It was long 
before he could be prevailed with to be a coun- 
{ellor, and longer before he would be admitted 
to be of the bed-chamber, and received both ho- 
nours, the rather becauſe, after he had refuſed 
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to take a proteſtation, which both houſes had or. 
dered to be taken by all their members; they 
had likewiſe voted, that no man ſhould be ca. 
pable of any preferment in church or ſtate, who 
refuſed to take the ſame; and he would ſhey 
how much he contemned thoſe votes. He went 
with the King to York, was moſt ſolicitous for 
the offer of peace at Nottingham, and was with 
him at Edge-hill, and came and ſtaid with him 
at Oxford to the end of the war, taking all op. 
portunities to advance all motions towards peace; 
and as no man was more punttual in performing 
his own duty, ſo no man had more melancholy 
apprehenſions of the iſſue of the war.” 

Burnet calls him a man of great virtue and 
good parts, of a lively imagination and ſound 
judgment, who had merited much by his conſtant 
adherence to the King's intereſt during the war, 
and the large remittances he made him in his 
exile. Oldmixon mentions him thus“ That 
right noble, and virtuous peer, the Earl of South- 
ampton, whole loyalty was not more exemplary 
than his love to his country, he ſaid to Chancel- 
lor Hyde, it is to you we owe all we either feel 
or fear; for if you had not poſſeſſed us in all 
your letters with ſuch an opinion of the King, 
(Charles II.) we would have taken care to put 
it out of his power, either to' do himſelf or us any 
miſchicf, which is like to be the effect of our 
truſting him ſo entirely.” Burnet juſtly ftiled 
him— 
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him “ A faſt friend to the public the wiſe and 
virtuous Earl of Southampton, who deſerved 
every thing the King could give him.” 

At the reſtoration he was made Lord High 
Treaſurer, which he is ſaid to have executed 
with great integrity and addreſs. He died May 
16, 1667. By his firſt wife, Rachael, (daughter 
of Henry de Maſſey, Baron of Rouvigny, and 
fſter to the Marquis of Rouvigny, father of 
Henry Earl of Galaway) he had Elizabeth, mar- 
ried to Edward Noel, afterwards Baron Wrio- 
theſley of Tichfield, Viſcount Campden, Earl of 
Gainſborough ; Rachael, married firſt to Francis 
Lord Vaughan, cldeſt fon to Richard Earl of 
Carbery, and afterwards, about 1669, to William 
Lord Ruffell, fon of William Earl of Bedford.“ 
By his ſecond wife, Elizabeth, daughter of Francis 
Leigh, Earl of Chicheſter, he had Elizabeth, mar- 
ried, firſt, to Joceline Piercy, the eleventh and 
laſt Earl of Northumberland, afterwards to Ralph 
Earl (and in 1705 Duke) of Montague. 

The Marquis of Rouvigny, though a proteſt- 
ant, was Ambaſſador from France to England in 
1674 ; but being looked on by the Duke of York 
with an evil eye, he procured his recal. In 1685 
he was Deputy-general of the reformed churches 
in France, and pleaded ſtrongly, in a full au- 
dience, before Louis XIV. in favour of tolera- 
tion, but to no purpoſe. He came to England, 
July 1685, to ſolicit the reſtoration of his great 
22 nephew 
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(William Lord Ruſſell's fon) to the honours 
which his father had forfeited. One of his ſons 
was killed at the battle of the Boyne, July 11, 
1690 ; the other, who had been inſtrumental in 
the reduQtion of Ireland, was by King William 
created Earl of Galway; he was Lieutenant. 
general in Piedmont, and Envoy Extraordinary 
to the Duke of Savoy. When old Rouvigny, 
his father, died, he offered his ſervice to the 
King, who unwillingly accepted of it, becauſe he 
knew that an eſtate which his father had in France, 
and of which he ſtill had the income, would be 
immediately confiſcated ; but he had no regard 
to that, and heartily engaged in the King's ſer- 
vice, and was afterwards employed in many emi- 
nent poſts, in all which he acquitted himſelf with 
great reputation, and was alſo deemed a man of 
eminent virtue, great piety, and zeal for religion. 
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OF THE 


RIGHT HONOURABLE 
RACHAEL LADY RUSSELL. 
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TO THE MOST NOBLE 


F 


DUKE OF BEDFORD, 


MARQUIS OF TAVISTOCK, EARL OF 
BEDFORD, LORD RUSSELL, BARON 
RUSSELL OF THORNHAUGH, BARON 
HOWLAND OF STREATHAM, LORD 
LIEUTENANT OF. THE COUNTY OF 
BEDFORD, AND ONE OF HIS MAJES- 
TY'S PRINCIPAL SECRETARIES OF 
STATE. 


May 1T PLEASE YOUR GRACE, 


Tuxsz are copies of my Lady Ruſſell's let- 
ters from the originals. All thoſe to Doctor 
Fitzwilliam, were by him returned in one packet 
to her Ladyſhip, with his deſire they might be 
printed for the benefit of the public. Thoſe to 
the Earl of Galway were preſerved by his Lord- 
ſlip. One to King William was found in his 
pocket, and thoſe to others are minutes or co- 
pies, all of her Ladyſhip's hand-writing. Thou- 
lands that deſerved a much better fate, are not 
to be recovered. 

Doctor Burnet to my Lady Ruſſell, writes— — 
I know you act upon noble and worthy prin- 
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e ciples, and you have ſo ſtrange a way of ex. 
* preſſing yourſelf, that I ſincerely acknowledge 
e my pen is apt to drop out of my hand when 1 
« begin to write to you, for I am very ſenſible 
« I cannot riſe up to your ſtrain, &c*,” Again, 
when Biſhop of Saliſbury, he ſays—© As I have 
% met with all the noble marks of a moſt oblig. 
« ing goodneſs and friendſhip, ſo no heart can 
« poſlibly be fuller of a deep ſenſe of it than 
mine is: and as long as I live I will reckon 
myſelf as much a property to you, as any thing 
can be that eats your bread; and you and 
« yours may depend upon all that I can ever 
* do, as much as if I were bought with your 
* money f.“ 

Doctor John Tillotſon (afterwards Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury) writes, —“ I need not to tell your 
Ladyſhip, how little reckoning is to be made 
of any of the comforts of this world. All 
our hopes but that of another are built upon 
uncertainty and vanity. Till we come to the 
region above, we ſhall never be out of the reach 
of ſtorms and tempeſts; thither let us always 
be aſpiring, and preſſing forwards towards that 
« bleſſed ſtate : but why do I ſay this to one 


„that hath a much more lively ſenſe of theſe 
« things 2! 
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The Princeſs of Orange fays—© I am ſure I 
« may learn from yours to conſider God's Pro- 
« yidence in ſuch a manner as to make it eaſy *.“ 

Doctor Simon Patrick, afterward Biſhop of 
Ely, writes, © I intend to read over the ſame 
« authors which your Ladyſhip names, and if 
your Ladyſhip pleaſes to impart ſome of your 
« thoughts upon any paſſages, I ſhall value them 
« as miſers are wont to do their treaſure, who 
« envy the fight of it to all the world beſides .““ 
And Judge Vaughan faid to me“ He never 
« knew man nor woman ſpeak better than Lady 
“ Ruſlel].” 

Thoſe high teſtimonies, and the conſervation 
of theſe few remaining letters, which, with their 
excellent uſe, tranſmit to poſterity part of ſo great 
a character in its own luſtre, as your Grace's 
ever to be honoured anceſtor, The Right Ho- 
nourable Rachel Lady Ruſſell's, give me aſſu- 
rance, that your Grace will accept of, and be 
well pleaſed with this TRANSCRIPT. 


I am, 
Your Grace's moſt dutiful, 


And moſt obedient ſervant, 


THOMAS SELLWOOD. 
A. D. 1748. 


* Page 396. + Page 271. 
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LADY RACHAEL RUSSELL. 


London Publiphed as the Art directs March 3. 139. by OC. Dilly. Poultry. 
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LADY RUSSELL, Ec. 


LET 


Lavy RUSSELL To DR. FiTZWILLIAME, 


1tnovcn I. am very earneſt to hear, good 
Doctor, how my brother f is after his journey, 
and melancholy welcome home, yet I had not 
troubled you ſo very ſoon, if ſome diſcourſe 
with Lord Shafteſbury 4 had not occaſioned it, 

who 


A divine, for whom La ly Ruſſel had a great eſteem 
and friendſhip ; he had been chaplain to her father, as he 
was afterwards to the Duke of Vork; rector of Cotten- 
bam, in Cambridgeſhire, and canon of Windſor ; which 
preferments he loſt aſter the revolution, upon refuſal of the 
dans. Birch's Life of Tilldtſon. 

+ Lord Noel, who marricd Lady Ruſſel's eldeſt ſiſter, 
and was afterwards Earl of Gainſborough. 

Anthony Aſhley Cowper, Earl of Shafteſbury, who 
married Margaret, daughter of William Lord Spencer, and 
Penelope Wriotheſley ; on being diſappointed in his politi- 


cal 


LADY RUSSELL'S 


who coming here, was much concerned to find 
they could have no meeting with my brother, to 
adjuſt things as they defired ; but ſince he did 
not apply himſelf to do it, they hope he is ſatisfied 
how they muſt proceed, in order to their truſt ; 
and telling me it was neceſſary they ſhould ſpeak 


with 


cal ſchemes, he retired to Holland (though he had been a 
bitter enemy to that ſtate) in November, 1682, where he 
languiſhed about fix weeks, ſurrounded with a few miſera- 
ble refugees, and then gave up the ghoſt, January 1682-3, 
Ralph ſays, here let the man of eminent rank, title, for. 
tune, capacity, greatneſs, and importance, pauſe and reflet 
one moment ſeriouſly and ſolemnly, on the eminent vanity 
of all thoſe coveted and envied poſſeſſions, when they be- 
come the proſtitutes of ambition. Ambition was Lord 
Shafteſbury's idol; to ambition he ſacrificed all things; 
ambition made him a courtier; ambition made him a 
patriot ; and to ambition, though not after the uſual form, 
he died a martyr. Mr. Locke aſcribes to him a noble 
ſaying, viz. “ That it is not the want of knowledge, but 
the perverſeneſs of the will, that fills men's actions with 
folly, and their lives with diſorder.” And it is greatly to 
be lamented, that he did not apply it to the regulation of 
his own life ; in which caſe it had probably proved but 
one continued ſcene of happineſs and glory to himſelf, and 
had been meaſured by an uninterrupted ſeries of ſervices 
to his country; whereas, by making all his powers and 


- faculties the ſlaves of his paſſions, he was the inſtrument of 


tyranny when in power, and of confuſion when out; Was 
ever expoſed to troubles and diſappointments ; and was 
always more hated than beloved by his own aſſociates. 


Rapin calls him one of the greateſt geniuſſes England had 
produced 
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vith the perſon who managed the eſtate, and un- 
derſtood it beſt, I thought it fit to let my brother 
know it, and ſo if he pleaſe the ſame perſon (who 
| ſuppoſe to be Holloway) may bring up the pa- 
pers; and being by ſo ſafe a meſſenger, my bro- 
ther may conſider whether he will not ſend the 
original ones ; for their council ſays, they muſt 
be here, before they can do any thing effeQually. 


produced for many years; and adds, This is the teſtimony 
equally given him by friends and enemies. 

It muſt be allowed, that notwithſtanding all his incon- 
ſtancy, party rage, diſſimulation, and ruinous ambition, he 
was one of the moſt able and upright Judges that ever _ 
ſided in the Court of Chancery. Smollet. 

In 1695, Lord Aſhley (grandſon of the above-mentioned 
great Earl of Shafteſbury), at preſent famous for his moral 
tracts, entitled CharaFeri/tics, being returned a member for 
Poole, in Dorſetſhire (while the bill for regulating trials in 
caſes of high treaſon was depending) and attempting to utter 
a premeditated ſpeech in favour of that clauſe of the bill 
which allowed the priſoner the benefit of counſel, fell into 
ſuch a diſorder, that he was not able to proceed : but having 
at length recovered his ſpirits, and together with them the 
command of his faculties, he drew ſuch an argument from 
his own confuſion, as more advantaged his cauſe than all 
the powers of eloquence could have done: For (ſaid he) 
if I, who had no perſonal concern in the queſtion, was ſo 
overpowered with my own apprehenſions, that I could not 
find words or voice to expreſs myſelf, what mult be the 
cale of one whoſe life depended on his own abilities to de- 
fend it?” Ralph. This happy turn did great ſervice in 
promoting that excellent bill. 


But 
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But my brother will, however, think fit to keep 
atteſted copies, and haſten thoſe he ſend; up as 
ſoon as poſſible. This is what their council ad. 
viſcs upon them as neceſlary, and abſolutely ſo. 
My Lord preſents his ſervice to my brother; 
I do ſo too; and heartily pray to God to comfort 
him in his ſorrows, and direct him in all his 


actions. 
I am, good Dottor, 


Your humble ſervant, 
6 March, 1679-80. R. RUSSELL. 


My kindeſt ſervice to all the dear young ones, 


LE 1 KR II. 


Lavy RussELL To Dr. FiTzWILLIAM. 


As unpleaſing reports ſeldom miſs reaching our 
cars, ſo did not that of your ſickneſs many days 
before I could hear how it had pleaſed God to 
diſpoſe of you; which I applied myſelf to do 
(with a real concern) by my ſiſter Allington, the 
beſt way I could think on; and did learn from 
her the hopes of your recovery, which 1s better 
for us that you ſhould abide in the fleſh, though I 
am perſuaded you might ſay, it had been better 
for you to depart, and to be with Chriſt! I was 
glad, good Dottor, to ſee a letter under your 0wNn 
hand; but now you muſt ſuffer a little rebuke, 
why you would not direct it to me: I am reſolved 


to return my thanks no other way for your line 
cheeles, 
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cheeſes, which are a large ſtock for the whole 
winter. 

A true friend, I find, will not be diſcouraged, 
or certainly you would, from the toll of a jour- 
ney to Titchfield (being weak) at this time of 
year. I wiſh it may be for the good you deſign, 
and then, I believe, your reſpect and kindneſs 
both for the living and the dead will leave you 
no room for repentance. I am doubtful if this 


paper will find you, and therefore ſhall not en- 


large, but ſign myſelf, 
SIR, 
Your ever faithful friend and ſervant, 
20 September, 1680. R. RUSSELL. 


I deſire your good prayers in reſpett to my 
preſent condition; I now drawing near my 
time, looking next month. 


LE-14-1:E:R-:+ IT: 


Laby RussELL To DR. FitTzWILLIAM. 


[ was ſenſibly troubled, Sir, at the reading 
your letter, to find you ſcized with a freſh diſ- 
temper: {elf-intereſt makes me lament it, for ſuch 
muſt the concerns of my dear ſiſter's children ever 


be to me. But I can ſincerely aſſure you, I am 


lorry Doctor Fitzwilliam labours under the ſuf- 
lerings of bodily pains; though the freeneſs of 
the mind, and the reaſoning, and comfortable re- 

flections 
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flections you are able to make, are inexpreſ- 
ſible comforts, which others want, and ſcy Can 
attain to. Lord grant I may obtain in the day of 
trial, a reſigned will and a ſtrong belief! Hoy 
happy then was the day of my birth, which began 
that of an eternal bliſs! With what joy ſhall we 
praiſe God for ever! And in this contemplation, 
how light ſhould all worldly afflitions ſeem to 
us! But here my heart condemns me, who can- 
not overcome in any degree, as I ought, che late 
loſs of my loved fiſter. I pray God forgive my 
weakneſs, and that it may not provoke him to try 
me with greater croſſes. Join with me, good 


Doctor, as alſo that God would aſſiſt me in my 


approaching time *. 

My hfiſter Allington was yeſterday brought to 
bed of a fine boy. I wiſh heartily to hear you 
are releaſed of your ill companion. The Jeluits' 
Powder is here the infallible cure, and held molt 
ſafe to be taken by the beſt dottors. 


I am, Sir, 
Your very faithful friend and ſervant, 
5 October, 1680. R. RUSSELL. 


* Lady Ruſſell, on the 1ſt of November, 1680, was 
brought to bed of a ſon, afterwards Duke of Bedford, fa- 
ther of the preſent Duke of Bedford. A. D. 1748. 
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LETTER lv. 


Lady RusSELL To DR. FitTzwWILLIAM. 


You letters are ſtill the welcome meſſengers 
of good news to me, good Doctor, and the good 
will I know you ſend them with, engages my re- 
ceiving them the more kindly; and my beſt 
thanks due to you for them; but where our 
chiefeſt thanks ſhould be paid, I defire that 
neither myſelf, nor thoſe concerned near as I 
was, may forget our duty. With your uſual fa- 
vour, oblige me by preſenting my ſervice chear- 
fully to my brother ; I hope he ſtill improves in 
bis health. That they may both rejoice many 
years in the well-being of one another, is the 
earneſt prayer of | 
Their humble ſervant and yours, 

Tueſday Morning. R. RUSSELL, 


LET TEN V. 


 Lavy RussELL's LETTER TO THE KING 
(CuARLEs II.) 
[ General Dia. vol, viii. . 820.—Biog. Brit. v. V. P. 3538. 


Indorſed by her, My Letter to the King a few days 
after my dear Lord's death.) 


May 1T PLEASE YOUR MajtsTy, 


[ FIND my huſband's enemies are not appeaſed 
with his blood, but {till continue to miſrepreſent 
dim to your Majeſty. *Tis a great addition to 

R my 
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my ſorrows, to hear your Majeſty is prevailed 
upon to believe, that the paper he delivered to 
the Sheriffe at his death, was not his own. 1 
can truly ſay, and am ready in the ſolemneſt 
manner to atteſt that { during his impriſonment'] 
I often heard him diſcourſe the chiefeſt matters 
contained in that paper, in the ſame expreſſions 
he therein uſes, as ſome of thoſe few relations 
that were admitted to him, can likewiſe aver. 
And {ure *tis an argument of no great force, that 
there 1s a phraſe or two in it another uſes, when 
nothing is more common than to take up ſuch 
words we like, or are accuſtomed to in our con- 
verſation, I beg leave further to avow to your 
Majeſty, that al that is ſet down in the paper 
read to your Majeſty on Sunday night, to be 
ſpoken in my preſence, is exactly true; as I 
doubt not but the reſt of the paper is, which 
was written at my requeſt ; and the author of it 
in al his converſation with my huſband, that I 
was privy to, ſhowed himſelfe a loyal ſubject to 
your Majeſty, a faithful friend to him, and a 
moſt tender and conſcientious miniſter to his 
ſoule. I do therefore humbly beg your Majelly 
would be ſo charitable to beleve, that he who 


*The words included in the brackets are croſſed out. 

+ It contained an account of all that paſſed between Dr. 
Burnet and his Lordſhip, concerning his laſt ſpeech and 
paper. It is called the Journal in the Hiſtory of his Own 
Time, vol. 1. p. 562. 

in 
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in al his life was obſerved to act with the greateſt 
clearnelſe and ſincerity, would not at the point of 
death doe ſo diſingenious and falſe a thing as to 
deliver for his own, what was not properly and 
expreſsly ſo. And if, after the loſſe in ſuch a 
manner of the bcſt huſband in the world, I were 
capable of any conſolation, your Majefty only 
could afford it by having better thoughts of him, 
| which when I was ſo importunat to ſpeak with 
your Majeſty, I thought 1 had ſom reaſon to 
beleve I ſhould have inclined you to, not from 
the credit of my word, but upon the evidence 
of what I had to ſay. I hope I have writ nothing 
in this that wil diſpleaſe your Majeſty. If I 
have, I humbly beg of you to conſider it as com- 
ing from a woman amazed with grief; and that 
you wil pardon the daughter of a perſon who 
ſerved your Majeſty's father in his greateſt ex- 
tremityes, [and your Majeſty in your greateſt 
poſts] and one that is not conſcious of having 
erer done any thing to offend you ſ before]. I 
(hall ever pray for your Majeſty's long lite and 
happy reign. 


Who am, with al humility, 
May it pleale your Majelly, &c. 
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LET ER VL 


LADY RussELL To DR. FitzwitLitan, 


I NEED not tell you, good DoQtor, how little 
capable I have been of ſuch an exerciſe as this“. 
You will ſoon find how unfit I am till for it, 
ſince my yet diſordered thoughts can offer me no 
other than ſuch words as expreſs the deepeſt ſor. 
rows, and confuſed, as my yet amazed mind is. 
But ſuch men as you, and particularly one ſo 
much my friend, will, I know, bear with my 
weakneſs, and compaſſionate my diſtreſs, as you 
have already done by your good letter, and ex- 
cellent prayer. I endeavour to make the beſt 
uſe I can of both; but JI am ſo evil and unwor- 
thy a creature, that though I have defires, yet I 
have no diſpoſitions, or worthineſs, towards re- 
ceiving comfort, You that knew us both, and 


how we lived, muſt allow I have juſt cauſe to 


bewail my loſs. I know it is common with 
others to loſe a friend ; but to have lived with ſuch 
a one, it may be queſtioned how few can glory 
in the like happineſs, ſo conſequently lament the 
like loſs. Who can but ſhrink at ſuch a blow, 
till by the mighty aids of his holy ſpirit, we will 
let the gift of God, which he hath put into our 


* Lord Ruſſell, lier huſband, was executed, or rather 
murdered, July 21, 1683. 


hearts, 
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hearts, interpoſe ? That reaſon which ſets a mea- 
ſure to our ſouls in proſperity, will then ſuggeſt 
many things which we have ſeen and heard, to 
moderate us in ſuch ſad circumſtances as mine. 
But, alas! my underſtanding is clouded, my faith 
weak, ſenſe ſtrong, and the devil buſy to fill my 
thoughts with falſe notions, difficulties, and 
' doubts, as of a future condition“ of 
prayer: but this I hope to make matter of hu- 
miliation, not fin. Lord let me underſtand the 
reaſon of theſe dark and wounding providences, 
that I fink not under the diſcouragements of my 
own thoughts: I know I have deſerved my pu- 
niſhment, and will be ſilent under it; but yet ſe- 
cretly my heart mourns, too ſadly I fear, and 
cannot be comforted, becauſe I have not the dear 
companion and ſharer of all my joys and ſorrows. 
| want him to talk with, to walk with, to eat and 
ſleep with; all theſe things are irkſome to me 
now; the day unwelcome, and the night ſo too; 
all company and meals I would avoid, if it might 
be; yet all this is, that I enjoy not the world in 
my own way, and this ſure hinders my comfort; 
when I ſee my children before me, I remem- 
ber the pleaſure he took in them; this makes my 
heart ſhrink. Can I regret his quitting a leſſer 
good for a bigger? O! if I did ſtedfaſtly be- 
lieve, I could not be dejetted ; for I will not in- 


* Two or three words torn off. 
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166% jure myſelf to ſay, I offer my mind any inferior 
conſolation to ſupply this loſs. No; I moſt wil. 
lingly forſake this world—this vexatious, trouble. 
ſome world, in which I have no other buſineſ;, 
but to rid my ſoul from fin ; ſecure by faith and 
a good conſcience my eternal intereſts; with pa. 
tience and courage bear my eminent misfortunes, 

and ever hereafter be above the ſmiles and frowns 
| of it. And when I have done the remnant of 
| the work appointed me on carth, then joyfully 
wait for the heavenly perfection in God's good 
| time, when by his infinite mercy I may be ac- 
8 counted worthy to enter into the ſame place of 
reſt and repoſe, where he is gone, for whom only 
| I grieve I do* fear. From that con- 
| templation muſt come my beſt ſupport. Good 
| Dottor, you will think, as you have reaſon, that 
I ſet no bounds, when I let myſelf looſe to my 
complaints ; but I will releaſe you, firſt fervently 
aſking the continuance of your prayers for 


| | Your infinitely afflicted, 
But very faithful ſervant, 


| Woborne Abby, R. RUSSELL, 
| 30 September, 1683. 


* A word torn off, 
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Dr. FitTzwIiLLIAM To LADY RussSELL. 
Mapa, 


A FORTNIGHT ago I received a letter from 
your honour, which by its date, the goth of the 


| laſt, ſhould have been near the ſame meaſure of 


time coming to me; and the reaſon why I de- 
ferred the acknowledgment of it to this minute, 
was to have gained time to return ſuch an an- 
ſwer to it which ſhould have been accompanied 
vith a little treatiſe ſuited to your circumſtances : 
but the want of leiſure, occaſioned through the 
deſtitution of a curate by illneſs, and the con- 
ſumption of my time in corretting ſeveral copies 
ofa ſermon ſent me from London with a great 
many errors of the preſs, hath hitherto obſtructed 
that deſign; and I have now no more (becauſe 
I will defer the cognition of your excellent let- 
ter, freighted with divine thoughts, no longer) 
than will ſerve me barely to name the heads of 
thoſe conſiderations, which, through God's ſpirit 
ſetting them home upon your heart, may fortify 
you with patience, to ſupport your condition, 
as ſad as you repreſent it to yourſelf, and have 
been pleaſed to do in pathetical expreſſions to 
me. And if they ſhall have any way this ope- 
ration on you, or diſpoſe you but to that, I ſhall, 
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upon your intimating ſo much, cloath theſe dry 
bones with fleſh and ſkin, and give them ſome 
complexion, and laſt of all, after your uſe, to 
whom I devote them firſt, if they may be made 
ſubſervient to that of others in the ſame or like 
caſe, make them public. Thoſe, or at leaſt ſome 
of thoſe, I ſhall inſiſt upon, you ſhall find here 
annexed, with a prayer to be addreſs'd to Chriſt 
Jeſus, to enable you to imitate the admirable ex- 
ample of patience, charity, &c. he ſet you. But 
though this hath been long a coming, and comes 
maimed and imperfe&, I hope it will not be the 
leſs acceptable to your Lady ſhip, or at leaſt the 
leſs pardonable. 

I am, Madam, upon the account you ſuggeſt, 
of knowing in what entire friendſhip you and 
your Lord lived together, moſt ready to acknow- 
ledge your loſs of him, as well as your manner of 
loſing him, to be very afflicting; and to allow you 
cannot have too deep a ſenſe of it, while it pro- 


ceeds from the value and eſtimation a wife ought 


to have for a dear huſband ; but then I muſt add, 
your thoughts may dwell too long upon that dil- 
conſolate theme, and ſo prejudice both your body 
and your ſoul, your natural life and your ſpirl- 
tual ; for, as the ſenſe is hurt with converſing too 
long with a vehement object, though it plealeth, 
the eye, for example, by gazing too much, or 
too long on light, ſo may the mind, by a conti- 
nued meditation on grief, cho' it's delighted 

with 


r 


nich the contemplation, and the body ſo mace- 
rated as not only to be made unſerviceable to 
the mind, but to render that ſo to herſelf. 

This way I am afraid you offend; and then it 
is, when your thoughts have been ſaddened to 
a great degree, by a long fixation on the doleful 
object, ſuppoſe, that they paſs into black and diſ- 
mal ones of queſtioning God's providence, and a 
| future ſtate, the devil facilitating the paſſage, 
which almoſt ſeems natural, with his ſuggeſtions 
then, : 

And yet, while he is buſy to amuſe you with 
theſe, God's grace, as you moſt chriſtianly ob- 
ſerve, powerfully ſteps in to corrett them, by 
putting you upon humbling yourſelf for the riſ- 


ing, or his injection of ſuch an impiety, and en- 


ables you to concur with that motion, in having 
a kind of hatred and deteſtation of yourſelf for 
them. 

In this ſenſe, God brings good out of evil; and, 
as I remember, the devout St. Auſtin, in his con- 
feſſions, mentions this as the benefit of ſin re- 
pented of, He means, that it begets humility ; 
and no doubt but God permits many exalted 
Chriſtians in the degrees towards perfettion, to 
fall ſometimes into ſome groſs, ſcandalous fin, to 
abate their more dangerous ſpiritual pride. I do 
not charge ſuch imaginations as theſe, when they 
enter into your mind, but that yields not its con- 
ſent to them, as direct, downright ſins; nor are 


you 
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you, Madam, to do fo ; but however you are tg 
lament them as you do, as the unhappy effefts of 
corruption, and endeavour immediately to ſup- 
preſs them, and rejett them with diſdain. 
Towards getting rid of ſuch importunate, trou- 
bleſome gueſts, you can take no more ſucceſsfull 
method than to transfer your thoughts from the 
fad object which occaſionally excited them, to 
others; as firſt, to the making reflection on the 
emptineſs of the world, when moſt enjoyed, in 
one reſpect, that it yields no ſatisfadtion, and its 
fruitfulneſs in another, that it produces briars and 
thorns without number, to ſcratch and tear the 
mind. Hereby you will gain another important 
advantage. Wean yourſelf from it; and if you 
arc ſo weaned, you may rather thank God than 
complain that you have been afflicted, even by 
the diſpenſation which makes you heavy, ſince 
taking him out of the world whom you loved molt 
in it, hath quite taken away your affections to- 
wards it. But becauſe this contemplation, by 
accident, may produce impatience, render you 
weary of continuing in a world of vanity and 
trouble, and where you want the deſire of your 
eyes; you are, in the next place, as you do like- 
wiſe practiſe, to aſcend thither with your medi- 
tations where faith alone, and not reaſon, can 
mount them; I mean place them on that happi- 
neſs above, which is perfect, and not to be diſ- 
turbed by the interpoſition of ill accidents, cter- 
A nal, 


nal 
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nal, and not to be concluded by time, reſerved 
for you and * 


LETTER VIII. 


Doctor BuRNETT To LADY RussELL. 


I was juſt fitting down to write an anſwer to 
your Ladyſhip's former letter, when I received 
your laſt, ſo now I have two upon me, and there- 
fore I hope you will be ſo good as to forgive the 
length of this, fince the bearer is ſure, I will ſay 
many things on which I would not venture by the 
ordinary conveyance, I muſt begin with your 
laſt, I ſee I was not miſtaken in thinking, I durſt 
venture on ſaying, what occurred to me on a thing 
which in itſelf was highly good and charitable, but 


The remainder gone. 
＋ After Lord Ruſſell's death, Doctor Burnett was by 
Charles the Second's order, diſcharged from preaching the 
Thurſday lecture at St. Clement's; and for a ſermon 
preached on the 5th of November, on the words“ Save 
me from the lion's mouth, thou haſt heard me from the 
horns of the unicorns ;” which was thought of dangerous 
conſtruction, becauſe the lion and unicorn were the two 
ſupporters of the King's ſcutcheon, he was by another order 
diſmiſſed from being preacher of the Rolls; and having 
fuck public marks of jealouſy ſet on him, he thought it 
convenient to withdraw, and went out of England, 1684. 
Burnet's Hiſtory. 
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in ſuch an age might, as I judged, not look ſo well, 
I can truly ſay the vaſt veneration I have for your 
Ladyſhip, both upon his account to whom you 
were fo dear, and on your own, which increaſeth 
with every letter I receive from you, makes me 
impatient if any thing ſhould occur that might he 
matter of cenſure. I know you att by noble and 
worthy principles, and you have ſo ſtrange a way 
of expreſſing yourſelf, that I ſincerely acknoy. 
ledge my pen 1s apt to drop out of my hand when 
I begin to write to you, for I am very ſenſible 1 
cannot riſe up to your ſtrain. I am confident 
God has not beſtowed ſuch talents on you, and 
taken ſuch pains, both by kind and ſevere provi- 
dences, to diſtinguiſh you from moſt other wo- 
men in the world, but on a deſign to make you 


an inſtrument of much good; and I am very glad 


you intend to employ ſo much of your own time 
in the education of your children, that they ſhall 
need no other governeſs; for, as it is the greateſt 


part of your duty, ſo it will be a noble entertain- 


ment to you, and the beſt diverſion and cure of 
your wounded and waſted ſpirits. I long fo 
much to ſee your Ladyſhip, and them about you, 
in this employment, that I hope you will pardon 
me, if I beg leave to come down and wait on 
you, when the Maſter of the Rolls goes out of 
town ; for, ſince it was not thought fit that I 
ſhould go on with the Thurſday's lecture, I am 
maſter of my own time during the weeks of the 

Vacation ; 
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vacation; and I will eſteem that which I hope 
0 paſs at Woborne as the beſt of them. 

I will not touch in all this letter your deep and 
ever-green and tender wound. I believe the 
touching of it in the ſofteſt manner, gives more 
pain than all I can ſay about it can mitigate, and 
therefore I ſhall ſay no more of it, but that it 
comes in as a large part of my beſt thoughts that 

God would give you ſuch an inward ſenſe of his 
love, and of the wiſdom and kindneſs of his pro- 
vidence, and of the bleſſed ſtate to which he has 
raiſed that deareſt part of yourſelf, and whither 
the reſt will follow in due time, that all theſe 
things may ſwallow up the bitter ſenſe of the ter- 
rible ſtroke you lie under, and may poſſeſs you 
with thoſe true and folid joys that are the only 
proper cure for ſo deep a wound. But I will 
dwell no longer on ſo diſmal a ſubjett, for I am 
afraid you dwell too much on it. 

Now, the buſineſs of the printer“ is at an end, 
and conſidering how it was managed, it has dwin- 
dled to a very ſmall fine, which one may well ſay 
was either too much or too little. The true de- 
lign of the proſecution was to find me in it, and 


* John Darby, the printer, having been convicted of 
printing a libel, called Lord Ruſſell's Specch, made his ſub- 
miſſion this term, Feb. 1683-4, and was fined but 20 
marks, 


Salman's Chron. Hi. 
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ſo the printer was tampered with much to name 
the author. 

I have never taken notice to your Ladyſhip of 
the quick ſenſe I ſaw you expreſſed in a letter 
to Mr. Hoſkins on that head ; but I had no ſure 
bearer till Mr. Pordage went down, and it did 
not then occur to my thoughts. I hope you he. 
lieve I have all the juſt and high ſenſe of that con. 
cern that becomes me, and would have been very 
little troubled, though they could have“ 

2 Feb. 1683. 


LETTER IX. 


LADY RussELL To DR. FitTzwWILLIAM. 


I HAVE received, good Doctor, your friendly 
letter and excellent prayers, indeed, very excel- 
lent ones ; and alltho* neither could have come 
too ſoon, yet I could not wonder they ſtaid fo 
long. The rigour of the ſeaſon has been ex- 
treme as ever was known ſure in England, or in 
theſe parts of the world ; but a little time of pa- 
tience has carried us through all the inconve- 
niencies and hardſhip of it, yet not without very 
great and very ſharp ſufferings to numbers of the 
poorer fort ; the conſideration of which is a molt 
fit contemplation for my ſad thoughts, whole ſuſ- 


* What followed is cut off. 
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and, by faith and truſt in God, a happy one, when 
| {hall for ever (as is my hope my loved Lord is 
now) be enabled to perform the everlaſting race 
of obedience, which here, by reaſon of thoſe 
ſtrong impreſſions things in this life of ſenſe make 
upon us, is much weakened. But I am much en- 
couraged by your allowing that I have a juſt ſenſe 


of ſorrow, and that you faw not my mourning ſo 


much to be condemned as you apprehended they 
were; it excites me better to ſtruggle for my 
duty, than, when doing all I can, to think I do 
ſo ill, that I may have reaſon to be amazed, and 
fear a puniſhment in both ſtates; but my merct- 
ful father truly knows the ſharpneſs of my ſor- 
rows, and the. weakneſs of my perſon, not fitted 
to ſtand out againſt ſuch ſtorms; but with his help 
we can do all things. As to the two points your 
letter, Doctor, inſiſts upon, I will firſt ſay for 
myſelf, I am very confident I ſhall ever fo take 
either the reproof, caution, or advice of a friend 
in ſuch a manner, as I ſhail never loſe a friend 
for acting the part of one to me, who ſhall make 
at leaſt this advantage by finding ſuch, that I ſhall 
be ſubject to the fewer deliberate follys; by ſud- 
den acts, I expe to be guilty of many, left to 
the trouble and diſtraction of choice alone, as I 
muſt now be. Therefore, good Doctor, let me 
engage you to continue the ſame way of proceed- 
ing, though 1 may not always comply with what 

24 you 


{-rings of another nature will have a like period; 
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| 4.D. you offer to me, yet that may be beſt for me, ir 
I could diſcern it ſo. Now for the firſt particy. 
lar concerning a chaplain, I ſhall not be untrag. 
| able. I told you I could not live under ny 
| diſtreſſes without one: for the delay I touched 
upon, the diſtance of time now before J ſhall he 
fettled, ſo as to require the uſe of one, will much 
i take off my former objections; and as to the def 
nition of a prudent perſon, you and I ſhall recon. 
| cile it to the ſame thing. I approve with you the 
| Church of England the beſt church, and beſt of- 
| fices and ſervices in it, upon the face of the carth 
"1 that we know of; but, Sir, I ſhall covet one {6 
moderate, as not to be impatient and paſſionate 
U againſt all ſuch as can't think ſo too; but of 
j ſuch a temper as to be able to converſe peaccably 
i with ſuch as may have freedom in my family, 
though not of it, without giving offence, and 1 
| take it to be the beſt way of gaining good people 
to our opinions. 
| As to your kind offer of aſſiſtance, whenever 
} cauſe for it, I ſhall ever uſe a freedom with you, 
| Sir; but, in a fit return, remember an old proverb, 
not to ſpur a free horſe too faſt. Sir, your cit- 
cumſtances, and my heavy ones, may mot likely 
render that unfit ; but I ſhall not in appearance 
be ſoon in want, ſeeing my removes next ſummer 
will probably be very ſhort. For having an eye 
upon any particular perſon, I muſt approve, and 


thank you for your kindneſs in it ; but it you 
have, 
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have, let it be ſo; the perſon may not know it, 
for this reaſon, ſeveral that had opportunities of 
ſeeing me often in my firſt extremities, urged my 
doing what you have ſince done; and to them I 
anſwered. as I have to you. Now, if they have 
been mindful of my neceſſities, and have any 
perſon fit to® 


Woborne Abby, 22 Feb. 1683-4. 


LE ITEE-A 
LADY RUusSSELL To DR. FiTZzZWILLIAM. 


"Its above a fortnight, I believe, good DoQtor, 
lnce I received your comforting letter; and *tis 
diſpleaſing to me that I am now but fitting down 
to tell you ſo; but it is allotted to perſons under 
my diſmal title, and yet more diſmal circum- 
ſtances, to have additional cares, from which I 
am ſure I am not exempt, but am very unfit to 
diſcharge well or wiſely, eſpecially under the op- 
preſſions I feel; however, *tis my lot, and a part 
of my duty remaining to my choiceſt friend, and 
thoſe pledges he has left me. That remembrance 
makes me do my beſt, and ſo occaſions the put- 
ting by ſuch employments as ſuit better my pre- 
lent temper of mind, as this I am now about; 
lince if, in the multitude of thoſe ſorrows that 


* Remainder loſt. 
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poſſeſs my ſoul, I find any refreſhments, though, 
alas! ſuch as are but momentary, *tis but caſting 
off ſome of my crouded thoughts to compaſſ. 
onate friends, ſuch as deny not to weep with thoſe 
that weep ; or in reading ſuch diſcourſes and ad- 
vices as your letter ſupplies me with, which 1 
hope you believe I have read more than once; 
and if I have more days to paſs upon this earth, 
mean to do ſo often, ſince I profeſs, of all thoſe 
have been offered me, (in which charity has been 
moſt abounding to me) none have in all particu- 
lars more ſuited my humour. You deal with 
me, Sir, juſt as I would be dealt withall; and 
tis poſſible I feel the more ſmart from my rag- 
ing griefs, becauſe I would not take them off, but 
upon fit conſiderations: as *tis eaſieſt to our na- 
tures to have our ſore in deep wounds gently 
handled; yet, as moſt profitable, I would yield, 
nay defire, to have mine ſearched, that, as you 
religiouſly deſign by it, they may not feſter. *Tis 


poſſible I graſp at too much of this kind, for a 


ſpirit ſo broke by affliction ; for I am ſo jealous, 
that time, or neceſſity, the ordinary abater of all 
violent paſſions, (nay even employment, or com- 
pany of ſuch friends as I have left) ſhould do that, 
my reaſon or religion ought to do, as makes me 
covet the beſt advices, and uſe all methods to ob- 
tain ſuch a relief, as I can ever hope for, a filent 
ſubmiſſion to this ſevere and terrible providence, 
without any ineſſective unwillingneſs to bear what 

I muſt 
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| muſt ſuffer; and ſuch a victory over myſelf, 
that, when once allayed, immoderate paſſions may 
not be apt to break out again upon freſh occa- 
fons and accidents, offering to my memory that 
dear object of my deſires, which muſt happen 
every day, I may ſay every hour, of the longeſt 
life I can live; that ſo, when I muſt return into 
the world, fo far as to act that part is incumbent 


upon me in faithfulneſs to him I owe as much as 


can be due to man, it may be with great ſtrength 
of ſpirits, and grace to live, a ſtricter life of holi- 
neſs to my God, who will not always let me cry 
to him in vain, On him I will wait, till he have 
pity on me, humbly imploring, that by the mighty 
aids of his moſt holy ſpirit, he will touch my heart 
with greater love to himſelf. Then I ſhall be 
what he would have me. But I am unworthy 
of ſu:h a ſpiritual bleſſing, who remain ſo un- 
thankful a creature for thoſe earthly ones I have 
enjoyed, becauſe I have them no longer. Yet 
God, who knows our frames, will not expett that 
when we are weak, we ſhould be ſtrong. This 
is much comfort under my deep dejettions, which 
are ſurely increaſed by the ſubtil malice of that 
great enemy of ſouls, taking all advantages upon 
my preſent weakened and waſted ſpirits, aſſault- 
ing with divers temptations, as, when I have in 
any meaſure overcome one kind, I find another 
in the room, as when I am leſs afflicted, (as I be- 
tore complained) then I find refleQtions troubling 

S 2 me, 
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me, as omiſſions of ſome fort or other; that if 
eicher greater perſuaſions had been uſed, he had 
gone away; or ſome errors at the tryal amended, 
or other applications made, he might have been 
acquitted, and ſo yet have been in the land of the 
living; (tho' I diſcharge not theſe things as faults 
upon mylelf, yet as aggravations to my ſorrows) 
ſo that not being certain of our time being ap- 
pointed, beyond which we cannot paſs, my heart 
ſhrinks to think his time poſſibly was ſhortened 
by unwiſe management. I believe I do ill to 
torment myſelf with ſuch unprofitable thoughts“ 


IL. ET TER XI. 


LADY RussELL To DR. FitTzwWILL1AM. 


BrlLIk VE me, good Doctor, I find myſelf 
uneaſy at reading your ſhort letter of 8th 
April, (which I have but newly received) before 


I had anſwered yours of the 11th March. I 


have ſeveral times taken a pen in my hand to do 
it, and been prevented by diſpatching leſs pleal- 
ing diſpatches firſt, and ſo my time was ſpent be- 
fore I came to that I intended before I laid away 
the pen. 

The future part of my life will not I cxped 
pals, as perhaps 1 would juſt chooſe ; fenfe bas 


* Remuinder loſt. 
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been long enough gratified ; indeed ſo long, I 
know not how to live by faith; yet the pleaſant 
ſtream that fed it near fourteen years together, 
being gone, I have no ſort of refreſhment, but 
when I can repair to that living fountain, from 
whence all flows; while I look not at the things 
which are ſeen, but at thoſe which are not ſeen, 
expecting that day which will ſettle and compoſe 
all my tumultuous thoughts in perpetual peace 
and quiet; but am undone, irrecoverably ſo, as 
to my temporal longings and concerns. Time 
runs on, and uſually wears off ſome of that ſharp- 
neſs of thought inſeparable with my circum- 
ſtances, but I cannot experience ſuch an effect, 
every week making me more and more ſenſible of 
the miſerable change in my condition ; but the 
ſame merciful hand which has held me up from 
ſinking in the extremeſt calamities, will (I verily 
believe) do ſo ſtill, that I faint not to the end in 
this ſharp conflict, nor add fin to my grievous 
weight of ſorrows, by too high a diſcontent, which 
is all I have now to fear. You do, I doubt not, 
obſerve I let my pen run too greedily upon this 
ſubject: indeed 'tis very hard upon me to re- 
ſtrain it, eſpecially to ſuch as pity my diſtreſs, 
and would aſſiſt towards my relief any way in 
their power. I am glad I have ſo expreſſed my- 
ſelf to you, as to fix you in reſolving to conti- 
nue the courſe you have begun with me, which 
is to ſet before me plainly my duty in all kinds: 
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. »twas my deſign to engage you to it; nor ſhall 
you be leſs ſucceſsful with me, in your deſires, 
could there happen occaſion for it, which is moſt 
unlikely, Dottor Fitzwilliam underſtanding him. 
ſelf and the world ſo well. On neither of the | 
points, I believe, I ſhall give you reaſon to com. y 

plain, yet pleaſe myſelf in both, ſo far of one 

| 
{ 
| 


mind we ſhall. be. 

J am entertaining ſome thoughts of going to 
that now deſolate place Straton, for a few days, 
where I muſt expect new amazing reflections at 
firſt, it being a place where I have lived in ſweet 
and full content; conſidered the condition of 
others, and thought none deſerved my envy: 
but I muſt paſs no more ſuch days on earth; 
however, places are indeed nothing. Where can 
I dwell that his figure is not preſent to me! Nor 
would I have it otherwiſe ; ſo I reſolve that ſhall 
be no bar, if it proves requiſite for the better ac- 
quitting any obligation upon me. That which 1s 

the immediate one, is ſettling, and indeed giving 
up the truſt, my dear Lord had from my beſt 
ſiſter“. Fain would I ſee that performed, as I 
know he would have done it had he lived. IfI 
find I can do as I defire in it, I will (by God's 
permiſſion) infallibly go; but indeed not to ſtay 
more than two or three weeks, my children re- 
maining here, who ſhall ever have my diligent 
attendance, therefore ſhall haſten back to them. 


* Elizabeth Wriotheſly, afterwards Noel. 
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do not admit one thought of accepting your 

lind and religious offer, knowing it is not proper. 

[ take, if I do go, my ſiſter Margaret, and be- 

lieve Lady Shaftſbury will meet me there. This 

| chooſe, as thinking ſome perſons being there to 

whom I would obſerve ſome rules, will engage 

me to reſtrain myſelf, or keep in better bounds 

my wild and fad thoughts. This is all I can do 

| for myſelf. But bleſſed by the good prayers of 

others for me, they will, I hope, help me forward 

towards the great end of our creation. 

I am, moſt cordially, good Door, 

Your ever mournfull, but 
Ever faithfull friend, to ſerve you, 

R. RUSSELL. 


I hear my Lord Gainſborough and my Lady 
will be ſhortly at Chilten, She is one I do 
truly reſpect: I can never regret being near 
her, though my deſign is to converſe with 
none but lawyers and accountants. 


Woborne Abby, 20 April, 1684. 


LETTER XII. 


DR. FitzwiLLIAM To LADY RUSSELL. 


The conſolation I long expected, I found by 
a letter of yours which came to my hands on the 
zd inſtant; for it relieved me of all my little 

S4 fears, 
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fears, leſt the freedom or confidence I took in de. 
bating two points, in which I differed from your 
honour, might have diſaffected you, (little I call 
them, becauſe I had great hopes that your good- 
neſs was ſuch as would not be diſtaſted eaſily by 
any errors of mine committed through impru— 
dence, which otherwiſe than with ſuch a mixture 
would have operated a great deal of trouble and 
affliction) and cured my ſollicitouſneſs, that at 
leaſt if it had not offended you, it was becauſe it 
had unhappily taken another courſe than it was 
directed, and ſo miſcarried clearly on the way, 
And ſince you accepted with ſo much benignity 
and candour, my liberty in urging you upon 
thoſe particulars, I am abundantly ſatisfied that 
you ſee ſtronger and more cogent reaſons to en- 
gage your diſſent, than thoſe I offer'd to gain 
your concurrence with my judgment, or rather 
opinion in them. And more, I ought to be, if 
there were room for that more, ſince you profeſs 


your inclinations to make ſuch a temperament, 


as, though it be not a complyance with what 1 
thought might be no imprudent or wrong advice 
to one in your circumſtances, yet will not be 
an utter rejection of it. But although this be a ſa- 


tisfaction abundantly to content me, yet the plea- 


ſure which another part of your letter gave me was 


of a finer and nobler kind, or at leaſt tranſcend- 


ing it, in degree, wherein you gave me more than 


an intimation, that if I ſhould offend, (in doing 
h that 


L'E'T-T ERS: 


that which you excite me to do, and tell me it 
was your primary intention I ſhould) either by 
not conſidering your condition or my own, which 
it's more than probable I may, you will frankly 
reprove me for any miſtake ſuch an inadvertency 
may make me guilty of. The condeſcending to 
take chis pains with me, who ſhall not be incorri- 
gible under your rebukes or inſtructions, as it is 
that for which I eſteem myſelf obliged to render 
your Ladyſhip all real humble thanks, ſo it will 
be the chief motive to animate me to proceed as 
I have begun, and as you deſired I ſhould con- 
tinue, 

I do believe moſt eaſily, (and ſhould without 
your declaration have gueſs'd) when you come 
to Straton, whither buſineſs ſeems rather to ſum- 
mon you, than your own inclinations to carry 
you, your grief will be apt to renew itſelf, that 
the very place where you have ſo often enjoyed 
your Lord, envying the greater happineſs of 
none, while you poſſeſt him, will refreſh this 
image of him (who is ſo perpetually in your 
thoughts and memory now) on your imagination 
then, and the deſtitution of his real ſelf, will, 
when you reflect that all the fruition you have 
left of him, is merely his figure in your phancy, 
cauſe a ſtronger ſenſe of your loſs, than you have 
conſtantly at Woborne, where he and you were 
not ſo much converſant as at Straton, ſo too, a 
ſharper fit of grief than you there feel. 

But 
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But this is that againſt which you are to oppoſe 
your whole ſelf; and, as I remember I directed 
you, you are not to permit your thoughts to dweil 
on the object God hath removed from you, nor 


permit them perpetually to compare your preſent 


ſad condition with your former pleaſing one, in 
that place; for, if you do, you will not act ac- 
cording to your profeſſions, much leſs your duty, 
in ſtriving againſt immoderate ſorrow ; but you 
lay yourſelf down under it. And you may as 
reaſonably ſuppoſe my thoughts can be fixt on a 
foul object, and I not corrupted, as that yours 
can be employed on your Lord, and the ſweet 
contentment of enjoying him there, and yet not 
be ſaddened to a degree of fin. 

You are therefore, Madam, to divert your 
thoughts to another kind of reflexion, and conſi- 
der, not ſo much what God hath taken from you 
lately at Straton, as what he has left you ſtill un- 
touch'd at Woborne. And that if you grieve too 
much for the one, (for I will not think you repine) 
you may provoke him to increaſe the troubled 
ſtream with plenteouſneſs of tears, by reſeizing 
into his own hands ſome parcel of that happineſs 
which he is yet pleaſed to continue to you in 
yours there. 

Madam, you are to meditate on this, that tho' 
you cannot enjoy your Lord at Straton, yet you 
may, unleſs it be your own fault, your God there. 


And you are to labour, from ſuch meditations, to 
ſay 
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fy truly with your heart—How amiable and de- 
lightful is this place, where he, who is infinitely 
more valuable to me than the perſon he gave me, 
and hath taken away hence, and in whom that 
perſon was or ought only to have been dear to 
me, and this place gratefull ; the God of all love, 
and all beauty and perfection, will chuſe to co- 
habit with me as a huſband, unleſs I refuſe the 
condeſcenſion, and to abide with me as a com- 
forter, unleſs I reject the offer, and obſtinately 
deny to be comforted ! 

You are to bring yourſelf by ſuch contempla- 
tion to this pitch, as to ſay moſt ſincerely, what I 
believe you ſay conſtantly. They will be done, 
my God and Father! Tho' I could have been 
pleaſed to have enjoyed the harmleſs delights of 
this place in fellowſhip with the man thou gaveſt 
me, yet I am fully content, ſeeing it hath been 
thy pleaſure, always directed with wiſdom, and 
tempered with goodneſs, to demand him from me, 


to enjoy thee by communication with thee in my 


thoughts, and aſpirations after thee in my deſires. 
Seeing the one was thy will by thy diſpenfations 
to him, and the other was thy will in thy creating 
and redeeming me, this ſhall be my will too; and 
by this identity of will I will be united to thee, 


from whoſe love no tribulation nor diſtreſs can. 


ſeparate me; my own voluntary fins alone can 
divide me. 
I beſeech God to give a bleſſing to theſe haſty 


preſcriptions, 


1684, 
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preſcriptions, (for the carrying away of which 

to the poſt the meſſenger ſtays) that they may 

conduce to the doing you that good they are 

deſigned for. 

I am abruptly, but yet inviolably, 
Madam, 
Your honour's entirely devoted ſervant, 

J. FITZ WILLIAM, 


Cotenham, 7 May, 1684. 


LET 4-240 ASE 
DR. Simon PATRICK To LADY Russ ELI. 


May 1T PLEASE YOUR LADYSulr, 


I RECEIVED your letter of the 11th inſtant, 
and give you my late but moſt humble thanks, for 
taking in ſo good part that poor tender of my 
duty and ſervice, which in the ſincerity of my 


| heart I made to your Ladyſhip ; and though I 


now find that there was no occaſion at all for it, 
yet I cannot be ſorry for my miſtake, ſince I en- 
joy the benefit of it, in reading a letter which 
is ſo well ſtored with devout and heavenly 
thoughts. 

I cannot read without rejoicing, your Lady- 
ſhip's ſubmiſſion to the divine Providence, in 
reſolving all to this—That whatever you find, 


will be beſt, and any thing you could imagine 
would 
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vould have been worſe; nor without begging of 
God, in the words of David, 1 Chron. xx1x. 18. 
o keep this for ever in the imagination of the 
thoughts of your heart. For, as your Ladyſhip 
cannot have a more honourable and worthy, and 
juſt opinion of God, than to believe that all He 
does is for the beſt, ſo neither can you entertain 
a a thought which tends more to your own eaſe 
and ſatisfaction ; for it is indeed the very ſecret 
«of contentment. And fure there cannot be a 
more reaſonable thing in the world, than to think 
well of what God does, and to allow him, who 1s 
the fountain of love and goodneſs, as well as of 
wiſdom and underſtanding, to chuſe better and 
viſelycr for us than we poſſibly can for ourſelves. 
[tis true that ſome particular providences look 
otherwiſe at the firſt fight, and we cannot ſo rea- 
dily explain, and make out the benefit and ad- 
vantages of them. The man, who in riding to a 
port to take ſhipping, and by a fall from his horſe 
broke his leg, and thereby was ſtopt from his in- 
tended voyage, did not apprehend the mercy of, 
that Providence at firſt, till he afterwards under- 
ſtood that that very ſhip was caſt away, and all 
the paſſengers in it. In like manner we are often 
puzzled in beholding the frame and ſtructure of 
this viſible world ; for many things, which at the 
arſt appearance ſeem to be blemiſhes in the crea- 
tion, yet, upon further examination, we find to 
de ſo very uſefull and beneficial, that we are 

forced 
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forced to bear teſtimony to that divine approba. 
tion, which once pronounced them to be all very 
good. And fo I doubt not, but by a diligent ex. 
amination, we may give ourſelves a very good ac- 
count of the ways, as well as of the works of God, 
and diſcover ſuch advantages and gracious paſ- 
ſages in every affliction, as may force us to ac. 
knowledge that we ſhould not have been fo well 
without thoſe afflitions, and that He of very 
faithfulneſs has cauſed us to be troubled. And 
as such ſenſible and experimental acknowledg. 
ments mult needs be acceptable to God, becauſe 
thereby we honour Him, and ſpeak well of Him 
of our own knowledge, ſo, on the other hand, it 
is impoſſible for our minds to diſlike that, which 
we cannot but acknowledge to be beſt for us, 
even we ourlelves being judges. Your Lady- 
ſhip's pious determination not to part with the 
hope of a future ſtate, if all the glorious offers of 
this preſent world were ſet againſt it, is according 


to all the rules of prudence, which even worldly 


men themſelves think fit to practiſe in other mat- 
ters: for who will ſell the reverſion of a great 
eltate for a preſent penny? or who, on the other 
hand, will not diſburſe his ready money for ſome 
very gainful improvement of it hereafter? And 
yet there is ſome proportion in theſe things, for 
the moſt gainfull improvement is but the ſame 
money multiplied over again, and the greateſt 


eſtate is but a penny ſo many times told; whereas 
an 
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in eternal happineſs, and this tranſitory world's A. p. 
falſe joys, hold no proportion. 
| intend to read over the ſame authors which 
your Ladyſhip names, and if your Ladyſhip pleaſes 
o impart ſome of your thoughts upon any paſ- 
ſages in them, I ſhall value them as miſers are 
wont do their treaſure, who envy fight of it to all 
the world beſides. Your Ladyſhip's diſcourſe 
upon occaſion of my Lady“ Bedford's death, I 
underſtand as an inſtance of your preparation of 
mind, and readineſs to be diſſolved, to be with 
Chriſt, which is certainly beſt for you whenever 
He pleaſes. But the continuance of your Lady- 
ſhip's life and health, if God ſee it good, is fo ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to the ſupport of your noble 
family, that I hope they will be prolonged, and 
for the ſake of your children ought not to be 
ſhortened, ſo much as by an otherwiſe innocent 
with, My maſter's education particularly, does 
plainly depend on your Ladyſhip's care of your- 
elf in the firſt place, and then of him, for whoſe 
health I the more earneſtly pray, becauſe, with 


Anne Counteſsof Bedford, daughter of Robert Earl of 
Smerfet by Frances, daughter of Thomas Howard, Earl 
of Suffolk, whom he marricd aſter ſhe was divorced from 
the Karl of Eſſex. Francis Karl of Bedford, gave his ſon 
leave and liberty to chuſe in any family but that: King 
Charles I. ſent the Duke of Lenox to move him to give 
Way tO it, and he was prevailed on to conſent. 

Bing. Brit. 
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grief, I lately heard that he was ill, but I hope 
it is over before this. I beg your Ladyſhiy's 
pardon for this tedious length; and therefore, a 
to the other parts of your letter, ſhall only crave 
leave to fay, that your Ladyſhip ought to take 
comfort in the inward teſtimony of your ſincerity, 
and not to be diſcouraged at any weakneſſes that 
may poſhbly attend it, for that outweighs them all, 
I humbly beg your Ladylſhip to preſent my moſt 
humble ſervice to my good Lord of Bedford, to 
whom I ſhould have written upon this occaſion, 
if I had underſtood that it had been proper for 
me, and that I ſhould not rather have renewed 
his grief, and beſcech you to accept of my hearty 
thankfulneſs for all your goodneſs towards me, 
who am, 
Your Ladyſhip's 
Moſt humble, moſt faithful, 
And moſt obedient ſervant, 
May, 1684. S. PATRICK. 


LETTER XIV. 


Lady RusszLL To DR. FitTzWILLIAM. 


I HAVE received yours, good Doctor, writ on 
St. Barnabas's day, and muſt own, that although 
in thoſe years my unprofitable life has been pre- 
ſerved, in this vain and wicked world, I have 
been made acquainted with many ſad and mortl- 


fying 
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fying events ; yet, I am too ſure that great work 
of real martification to the over-much love to, 
and expeQation from creatures, is ſo very imper- 
ſettly wrought in me to this day, that I ever need 
ſuch inftruttions, as ſhall help to wean me from 
binding up my life and content in them, though 
in the beſt of creatures in their beſt eſtate : and 
very perverſe 'tis in me towards my heavenly 
Father, if I do ſecretly repine at his diſpenſing to 
me, that which my corrupt nature makes ſo ne- 
ceſſary for me ; but it muſt be his free effettual 
grace that muſt perfect the work. He has called 
me to different encounters, and thereby invites 
me to ſtir up that grace He has put into my heart, 
and known to be ſo, by him, though not by my- 
ſelf, or I ſhould not be ſo tryed ; that power who 
permits, if not appoints what I endure, having 
ſaid, we ſhall not be tempted above what we are 
able to bear. He has been pitiful to my ſmall 
grace, and removed a threatened blow, which 
mutt have quickened my ſorrows, if not added to 
them, the loſs of my poor boy. He has been ill, 
and God has let me ſee the folly of my imagina- 
tions, which made me apt to conclude I had no- 
thing left, the deprivation of which could be mat- 
ter of much anguiſh, or its poſſeſſion, of any con- 


ſiderable refreſhment, I have felt the falſeneſs 


of the firſt notion, for I know not how to part, 
vith tolerable eaſe, from the little creature. I 
deſire to do ſo of the ſecond, and that my thank- 

T fulneſs 
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fulneſs for the real bleſſing of theſe children may 
refreſh my labouring weary mind, with ſome joy 
and ſatisfattion, at leaſt in my endeavours to do 
that part towards them, their moſt dear and ten. 
der father would not have omitted. And which, 
if ſucceſsfull, though early made unfortunate, may 
conduce to their happineſs for the time to come 
here and hereafter. When I have done this piece 
of duty to my beſt friend and them, how gladly 
would I lie down by that beloved duſt I lately 
went to viſit (that is the caſe that holds it). *Tis 
a ſatisfaQtion to me you did not diſprove of what 
I did in it, as ſome do that it ſeems have heard 
of it, though I never mentioned it to any beſides 
yourſelf. 

Dottor, I had conſidered, I went not to ſeek 
the living among the dead; I knew I ſhould not 
ſee him any more wherever I went, and had made 
a covenant with myſelf, not to break out in un- 
reaſonable fruitleſs paſſion, but quicken my con- 
templation whither the nobler part was fled, to a 
country afar off, where no earthly power bears 
any ſway, nor can put an end to a happy ſociety; 
there I would willingly be, but we muſt not limit 
our time; I hope to wait without impatiency. 

As to the information you require, 'tis not in 
my power to be punctual. I reckon my firſt and 
chief buſineſs is my attendance to theſe children, 
that is, their perſons; and, till I ſee the boy in 
full ſtrength, 1 dare not leave him, though but ſor 


One 


ieee b 


one fortnight. I had fixed on the 20th of May, 
and from that time to this, good Lady Shaftſbury 
has been in a conſtant expectation to be ſum- 
moned to meet me there, but Lady Bedford's 
death, and then the child has kept me yet in this 
place. He has three teeth to cut, and till they be, 
1 am apt to think, he will hardly recover full 
ſtrength : they may do ſo in a week; it may be 
not in a month, as the wiſe folks ſay. This is the 


_ chief of my uncertainty; then indeed I depend 


on the conveniency (which I ſuit my journey to) 
of a gentleman, who has moſt kindly and help- 
fully aſſiſted me, by following my buſineſs for me, 
and whom I have engaged (as finding it almoſt 
neceſſary) to my affairs, one Mr. Hoſkins; I grew 
firſt acquainted with him at Lord Shaftſbury's, 
who uſed to call him couſin : he is a very worthy 
and ingenious man. Now he uſes to drink Tun- 
bridge waters, therefore I have ſent to him if he 
chooſes to do ſo, not to alter his courſe, for 1 


can defer, as I have done, till he has performed 


it, So you ſee my uncertaintys, but as ſoon as I 
am fixt you ſhall be ſure to know it, as haſtily 
as I can ſend the notice. Being more certain of 
the other propoſition you offer me concerning a 
charity, what I will do in it, I anſwer to it more 
poſitively, Yes, I will, Sir. 

If you hear how Watkins has provided for him- 
ſelf, you will be ſatisfied J have not been injurious 
to him at all; I am within a few days made ac- 

| T 2 quainted 
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quainted he goes to Lord Campden. He has 
given me notice a good while, that at Midſum. 
mer, I ſhould be provided, but really I did not 
gueſs where; he did not want my aſſiſtance to 
recommend him, and it ſeems Lord Campden was 
diſpoſed it ſhould be a ſecret, and ſo it was to me, 
I take it not ill from him, becauſe I ſuppoſe he 
is not acquainted with the uſual way of reſpetful 
proceeding in ſuch caſes. I wiſh, if he means to 
govern himſelf in ſo cloſe a way, that he does 
no worſe in greater matters, for I believe he 
will be an honeſt ſervant. 

I have made this letter ſo long 'tis high time 
to break off, but firſt I muſt recommend my wants 
to your retirements, more than ordinary at the 
return of that time of year my miſerable days had 
a beginning ; which, though I ſuffer to ſlide away 
as eaſily as I can, yet I miſtruſt I ſhall not be 
able to paſs, without reflecting what my diſmal 
employment on them was. 

I am, good Dottor, 
With great truth, tho' great mournfulneſs, 
Your faithfull friend and ſervant, 
Woborne Abby, R. RUSSELL. 
June, 1684. 


Lady Northampton writes me word ſhe is go- 
ing to Chilten; it ſeems they have left Titch- 
field with my Lady Gainſborough's great 
goodwill. She muſt have great {kill to make 
Chilten hold them all. 
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LETTER XV. 


LADY RussELL To DR. FITEZ WILLIAM. 


Tur laſt letter I writ to you, good Doctor, 
was upon the 21ſt July; and I find yours dated 
the 25th; ſo I conclude you had not read mine. 
If you have not, yours is the kinder, ſince I find 
| you had entertained a memory of that return of 
time my ſufferings in this ſad and diſmal year 
began ; and which indeed I could not paſs but 
with ſome more than uſual ſolemnity ; yet I hope 
took the beſt arts I could to convert my an- 
guiſn into advantages, and force away from my 
thoughts thoſe terrible repreſentations they would 
raiſe (at ſuch time eſpecially) upon me ; but I 
was ſo large in my diſcourſe then, that it being 
poſſible it may have lighted into your hands be- 
fore this does, I will not be ever repeating either 
my own ſad ſtory, or my own weak behaviour 
under it ; but rather ſpeak to the queſtion you 
would be anſwered in, when I deſign for Straton, 
or whether not at all? Truly, I cannot tell you 
which; fince I move but as I am convinced 1s 
beſt in reference to my boy, at preſent with the 
care of his ſiſter, the only worldly buſineſs I have 
In this periſhing world“. You hear I am at Tot- 


Lady Ruſſell's children were Wriotheſly, Rachael, 
and Catherine. 
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teridge, and why I came thither, and ſoon will 
know I wanted the auxiliaries you took care to 
ſend me: ſure I did fo; but it hath pleaſed the 
Author of all Mercies to give me ſome glimpſe 
and ray of his cocopaſſons in this dark day of my 
calamity, the child being exceedingly better ; and 
I truſt no ſecret murmur or diſcontent at what 
I have felt, and muſt ſtill do, ſhall provoke my 
God to repeat thoſe threatnings of making yet 
more bitter that cup I have drank ſo deeply out 
of; but as a quict ſubmiſſion is required under all 
the various methods of Divine Providence, I tru! 
I ſhall be ſo ſupported, that though unfit thoughts 
may haunt me, they ſhal! not break in importu— 
nately upon me, nor will I break off that bandage 
time will lay over my wound. To them that ſeck 
the Lord, his mercys are renewed every morning: 
with all my ſtrength to him I will ſeek; and 
though he kill me I will truſt in him ; my hopes 
are not of this world; I can never more recover 
pleaſure here ; but more durable joys I ſhall ob- 
tain, if I perſevere to the end of a ſhort life. 

I do congratulate your expeQations, they be- 
ing ſure well grounded; but I wonder a little you 
ſhould hefitate whether or no to be hovering 
thereabouts till the iſſue is aſcertained. If you 
do not, I hope you will not baulk Totteridge if I 
am here, which I do not intend a day longer than 
the doctor thinks it beſt. He is not averſe to 
giving him a taſt of Straton air; but it was only 


touch'd 
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touch'd upon the laſt day of his being here; tis 
ſo much further from the doctor, and the court 
will ſo quickly go to Wincheſter, (when I am 
ſure you will not think it fit I ſhould be there) 
that I think it more likely I ſhall let it alone. 
If I go at all, it muſt be ſuddenly ; when I ſee 
the doctor next, I will reſolve; and wherever I 
am, and in all conditions, ſincerely continue, 
Good Dottor, 

Your affectionate friend and ſervant, 

3 Auguſt, 1684. R. RUSESLL. 


I conclude the good Biſhop is well, becauſe 
you ſay nothing to the contrary. I am glad 
of it. 


LETTER XVI. 


DR. FITzWILLIAu To LADY RUSSELL. 


Rer URNING homewards on the 19th 
through St. Albans, I apprehended myſelf to be 
more happy than I could imagine I ſhould be, 
i. e. I was entertained for a minute or two with 
an opinion, that you were paſſed by to Totte- 
ridge, and that you would teturn thither that af- 
ternoon ; but it was but like the deluſion of a 
dream, for I ſoon found the error, which for the 
pleaſure it afforded me in hopes of ſceing you 
there, I could have wiſh'd had not been ſo ſoon 
corretted, Miſſing that contentment, I ſhould 

T4 have 
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66,” have paſſed on to have found it at Woborne, had 
not there beemalmoſt a neceſſity of my being a 
Cotenham the next day, which I thought I could 
not ſo eaſily reach thence. 

At my arrival here, I found a letter had been 
lodg'd for me, wrote by your Ladyſhip on that 
day from which you date the beginning of your 
ſorrows, and reckon a new epocha of a ſad miſe. 
rable life. I agree with you, as you judge ac- 
cording to the fight of your eyes, and conſulting 
nature, that it was ſo, becauſe it deprived you of 
the enjoyment of him whom you priz'd above, 
and in whole fellowſhip you taſted a ſweet be- 
yond, what any ſublunary things, or all of them 
together could yield you. But then if you will 
eſtimate that day as a Chriſtian, whoſe life here 1s 
by faith, and who looks for a life of glory, I may 
venture to ſay you cannot but eſteem it as a happy 
day, even to yourſelf, while depriving you of the 
greateſt worldly comfort, it gave the occaſion to 
you cf abſtracting your heart from the world, 
whoſe faſhion paſſeth away; of weaning your af- 
fections from things below, and of attratting the 
one and raiſing the other to the place where they 
ought to be; in ſhort, of bringing you nearer 

towards your God, and uniting you more cloſely 

{ to him, (the very contemplation of whom affords 

þ tranſcendently all the delights it was poſſible for 

you to reliſh in a huſband, and how much infi- 

nitely more will the viſion and fruition of him 
exceed 


| 
| 
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exceed them? This you would have otherwiſe 
been without that day's providential diſpenſation. 
A ſore one indeed, and ſuch as I could wiſh its 


ſenſe were to be mitigated in you, by my own 


ſharing in part of your grief; but, may be, no leſs 
mild a method was neceſſary for the work; and 
there is no doubt but the great Phyſician of Souls 
ſaw that ſo rough a medicine was neceſſary for the 
cure of that common infirmity in you, or elle he 
| had never given you ſo bitter a potion to have 
drank. 

could be large in this argument, having mat- 
ter more than would ſwell ſeveral letters ; but I 
ſorbear uſing it for its copiouſneſs, and becauſe I 
reſerve it for what I promiſed, a little treatiſe for 
your benefit, could I find leiſure to diſpoſe and 
order it as it ought to be, into ſeveral topicks, 
afore it can be fit to be preſented to you: and 
beſides it will be more agreeable to your inclina- 
tions, as well as my function, that I ſhould pray 
that God would not only comfort you, but illu- 
minate you, give you that diſcerning eye, whereby 
you may ſee that it hath been good for you even 
to have been thus ſevercly afflicted, and that he 
hath been gracious in thus ſharply dealing with 
you, 

I underſtood by this your concurrence, which 
you ſignified too before with the requeſt I made 
for the employment of ſome part of your charity 
towards the aſſiſting in the inſtruction of ſome 

poor 
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poor children in my pariſh, and your pleaſure 
that I ſhould aſſign the place where it ſhould he 
paid. For which, as I return you all thanks, ſo 
I ſhall pray that the diſpenſing it may be a laying 
up for yourſelf a treaſure in heaven. And ſince 
your honour hath not been pleaſed to name the 
ſum, I ſhall be ſo conhdent as to determine that 
it ſhall not excced 20s. per quarter, becauſe 1 
know you have many channels to derive that part 
of your ſubſtance you ſet aſide for ſuch ends; and 
will defire, when you think fit to do any for this 
particular, you would order the agent you em- 
ploy to pay it in to Mr. Sim. Miller, bookſeller, 
at the Star, at the Welt end of St. Paul's church- 
yard, near Ludgate. I beleech Almighty God, 
who hath overcaſt all your earthly content with ſo 
black a cloud as you ſeem to ſay, to liſt up the 
light of his countenance, and cauſe his face to 
{ſhine upon you, and to ſupport you with his ever- 
laſting favour, and to bleſs you here, if it ſeem 
good to his wiſdom, by continuing to you the 
temporal bleſſings he yet indulgeth you; and 
thus praying, am, 
Madam, your honour's moſt humbly, 
And compaſſionately devoted ſervant, 


]. FITZWILLIAM. 
Cotenham, 13, Auguſt, 1684. 
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LETTER XVII. 


LADY RUSSELL To DR. FITZzWILLIAu. 


Ar my return from Totteridge, I did reſolve 
one of my firſt exerciſes of this nature ſhould be 
to you; Why it was not ſo, Mr, Taylor might have 
told you; I deſired he would: *twas his coming 
to you; and I judged the entertainment of him 
would be a better diverſion to you, than a letter 
from me; ſo I deferred it till his return. Whe- 
ther the report you had, juſt at parting from him, 
of the good Biſhop of Wincheſter's * probably 

| haſtening to the end of his race, which, without 
doubt, he will finiſh with joy, has called you 
| ſooner from your habitation than you meant, I 
know not: it may make this matter the ſhorter, 
but not prevent my beſt thanks offered for your's 
of 13 Auguſt, and for any thing I remember, 
the 3d alſo; but if the laſt was acknowledged be- 
fore, I am in no error to do it twiſe ; yours all 
merit, every one of them, the acknowledgment 
of my whole life. As they help to ſlide comfort- 
ably away ſad hours, ſo I perſuade myſelf the 
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Morley, Biſhop of Wincheſter, died 1684. A very 
eminent man, zealous againſt popery, with a conſiderable 
ſhare of learning, and great vivacity of thought. 

Burnet, 


conſequence 
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conſequence will be proffitable through my whole 
life, how long ſoever the Diſpoſer of all things 
permits it to laſt ; that it will have an end, every 
day preſents us a convincing argument, by the 
death of ſome acquaintance very often, if not 
friend : then what the raging war devours is mat. 
ter of deep meditation, and more amazing than 1 
will diſcourſe of in this paper. But to me death 


| hath come ſo near as to fetch a portion from my Wl. " 


very heart, and by it calls on me to prepare againſt b 
the ſecond death, from which, by the merits of a 
great and merciful] Redeemer, I hope my belt 
friend is delivered; and having a reaſonable 
ground for this hope, 'tis unaccountable why 1 
muſt ever lament what I valued as my own foul, 
is paſt all the difficultics of this narrow paſſage. 

I find you have ſubmitted to great mourning 
for the deprivation of a very dear friend, tho? you 
are more a conqueror than I, in the lifting your- 
ſelf out of ſuch depreflions as my weak nature has 
ſuffered itſelf to be plunged into; but we are not 
all made to be ſtrong alike, and I one of the 
meaneſt of God's creatures every way ; yet it 1s 
his good pleaſure I ſhould be ſingled out in a 
calamity. All I have to do is to ſuffer his good 
and holy will, and I ſhall be exalted in due time, 
tho' not as Job, yet with divine comfort here, 
and joy hereafter. *Tis ſo gratefull to my at- 
{lifted mind to run on thus, where I am free, that 


I doubt I give you true cauſe to wiſh I would 
ule 


le 


LETTERS. 


uſe you leſs like a friend. I am ſure I intended 


nothing like this when I took my pen to write, 
hut in a ſhort letter to acquaint you with what I 
have not yet touch'd on—my reſolve to try that 
deſolate habitation of mine at London this winter, 


The doctor agrees it the beſt place for my boy, 


and I have no argument to balance that, nor 
could take the reſolution to ſee London till that 
was urged; but by God's permiſſion I will try 


bow I can endure that place, in thought a place 


of terrour to me: but I know if ſorrow had not 
another root, that will vaniſh in a few days. 
Now, Doctor, as ſoon as I had formed, or rather 
ſubmitted to this advice, which was but juſt as 
left Totteridge, (for I haſtened hither upon it, 
that Lord Bedford might have ſome weeks of 
comfort in the child before I took him from him) 
| took into my thought how the chapel ſhould be 
ſupplyed—ſo ſhort a warning as I had given my-- 
elf could never ſecure my being ſupplyd as I 
deſire; and I conſidered one of your order is 
not to be uſed as other domeſtics, ſo that if un- 
happily I ſhould have entertained one not agree- 
able to me, it would have been hard to have re- 
lieved myſelf; ſo I lighted on this expedient :— 
To invite an old acquaintance of yours to paſs 
this winter with me, and if her huſband, Mr. 
Hanbury, could diſpenſe for ſome weeks with 
othciating himſelf at Botley, I would be willing 
he ſhould ſupply my chapel; being at preſent 

: unprovided ; 
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unprovided; ſo I give myſelf this approaching 
winter to fix. I am ſure he is conforming enough, 
and *twill not be difficult to any is willing, to ad 
that prudent part I formerly hinted, and at which 


you ſeemed almoſt to have ſome objeftions 


againſt; but I leave that for a diſcourſe. I do 
not purpoſe a removal till the end of this month, 
if the child continues ſo very well as he is, and 
the weather be tolerable. My Lord Gainſbo. 
rough and my Lady, have invited themſelves to 
great honours from the court. My Lady writes 
me word, the charge ſeems to fright my Lord (at 
preſent) againſt another year. I admire her con- 
duct to manage all that company at Chilten. 1 
hear my Lady Digby * is ſafely laid of a girl ; the 
ſex can be no diſappointment to them, likely to 
have ſo many. I hope they are a very happy 
couple ; then, I believe, ſhe does not regret the 
opportunity of being made a courtier. 

The conſtant uneaſy hurry I was in at Totte- 


ridge (which a little matter is cauſe of to ſo bro- 


ken a mind as mine) made me forget to ſend the 
money for your poor children as I appointed; and 
ſince *tis ſo, unleſs you order other, I will now 
delay the doing it till we meet, or I hear you are 
at London. In all places I am, good Dottor, 
Your aſſured friend to ſerve you 
Under all my ſadneſs, 
1 Of. 1684. | R. RUSSELL. 


* Frances, eldeſt daughter of Edward Nocl, Earl ol 
Gainſborough, married to Simon Lord Digby. 


LET- 
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LETTER XVIII. 


LADY RUSSELL TO DR. FITEZWILLIAUu. 


| HAVE very lately received one of yours from 
London, and had one alſo from Cotenham ſince 
I wrote ; but I had meaſured your time to be at 
London ſo near, that I would not ſend a ſad dull 
paper to wander up and down, as ſome did when 
you was at Farnham with the good Biſhop, whoſe 
preſent ſtate you do in ſuch a manner deſcribe, 
as makes me feel at the reading, (tho? tis not the 
firſt time neither) a lightſomneſs I am not uſed 
to, and by a kind of reflex-act make it my own 
in proſpect. The conſideration of the other 
world 1s not only a very great, but (in my ſmall 
judgment) che only ſupport under the greateſt of 
afflictions that can befall us here; the enlivening 
heat of thoſe glorys are ſufficient to animate and 
refreſh us in our dark paſſage through this world; 
and tho* I am below the meaneſt of God's ſer- 
vants that have not in the leaſt degree lived an- 
lwerable to thoſe opportunitys I have had, yet my 
Mediator is my judge, and he will not deſpiſe 
weak beginnings, tho there be more ſmoak than 
lame. He will help us in believing; and though 
he ſuſſers us to be caſt down, will not caſt thoſe 

off who commit their cauſe to him. 
I have, you find, Sir, linger'd out my time 
here ; 
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— here; and I think none will wonder at it, that 
will reflect the place I am going to remove to was 
the ſcene of ſo much laſting ſorrow to me, ard 
where I atted ſo unſucceſsfull a part for the pre- 
ſervation of a life, I could ſure have laid down 
mine to have had continued. *Twas, Doctor, an 
ineſtimable treaſure I did loſe, and with whom 1 
had lived in the higheſt pitch of this world's fe. 
licity. But I muſt remember I have a better 
friend, a more abiding, whom I defire with an 
enflamed heart to know, not alone as good in a 
way of profit, but amiable in a way of excel. 
lencie ; then, ſpiritual joy will grapple with earthly 
griefs, and ſo far overcome as to give ſome tran- 
quility to a mind ſo toſſed to and fro, as mine 
has been with the evils of this life; yet I have 
but the experience of ſhort moments of this de- 
firable temper, and fear to have fewer when 
I firſt come to that deſolate habitation and place, 
where ſo many ſeveral paſſions will aſſault me; 
but having ſo many months mourned the ſub- 
ſtance, I think (by God's aſſiſtance) the ſhadows 
will not fink me. To one ſo lately arrived at 
London, and engaged, as I know you to be, I am 
too tedious, for one who defires always to ap- 
prove herſelf, good Dottor, 


Your faithfull friend and ſervant, 
R. RUSSELL. 
Woborne Abby, 17 Nov. 1684. 
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LETTER XIX. 
LADY RUSSELL To DR. FiTzwWILLIAM. 


You purſue, good Doftor, all ways of pro- 
moting comfort to my afflited mind, and will 
encourage me to think the better of myſelf, for 

that better temper of mind you judge you found 
mein, when you ſo kindly gave me a week of 
your time in London, You are highly in the 
right, that as quick a ſenſe as ſharpneſs on the 
one hand, and tenderneſs on the other, can cauſe, 
| labour under, and ſhall, I believe, to the end 
of my life, ſo eminently unfortunate in the cloſe 
of it, 7 | 

But I ſtrive to reflect how large my portion 
of good things has been, and though they are 
paſſed away no more to return; yet I have a 
pleaſant work to do, dreſs up my ſoul for my 
deſired change, and fit it for the converſe of an- 
gels and the ſpirits of juſt men made perfett ; 
amongſt whom my hope is my loved Lord is one; 
and my often repeated prayer to my God is, that 
if I have a reaſonable ground for that hope, it 
may give a refreſhment to my poor ſoul. 

Do not preſs yourſelf, Sir, too greatly in ſeek- 
ing my advantage, but when your papers do come, 
expect and hope they will prove ſuch. The 
«cidents of every day tell us of what a tottering 

; U clay 
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clay our bodies are made. Youth nor beauty, 
greatneſs nor wealth, can prop it up. If it could, 
the Lady Oſſory had not fo early left this world; 
ſhe died (as an expreſs acquainted her father this 
morning) on Sunday laſt, of a flux and miſcarry. 
ing. I heard allo this day of a kinfman that is 
gone ; a few years ago I ſhould have had a more 
concerned ſenſe for Sir Thomas Vernon“; his 
unfitneſs (as I doubt) I do lament indeed. 
Thus I treat you, as I am myſelf, with objects 
of mortification ; but you want none ſuch in your 
ſolitude, and I being unprovided of other, will 
leave you to your own thoughts, and ever con- 
tinue, Sir, your obliged fervant, 


31 January, 1684-5. R. RUSSELL. 


* Sir Thomas Vernon, on the jury againſt Sir Samuel 
Barnardiſton, knighted for his ſervice in it, and then made 
foreman to convict Oates of perjury. Sir Samuel Bar- 
nardiſton, 14 Feb. 1683-4, was fined 10, oool. for writing 
ſome letters, in which he uſed theſe expreſſions [inter alia 
„The Lord Howard appears deſpicable in the eyes of all 
men—the brave Lord Ruſſell is a-freſh lamented—it's ge- 
nerally ſaid the Earl of Eſſex was mwrder'd—the plot is 
loſt here—the Duke of Monmouth ſaid publickly, that he 
knew my Lord Ruſſell was as loyal a ſubje& as any in 
England, and that his Majeſty believed the ſame now—the 
printer of the late Lord Ruſſell's ſpeech was paſs'd over witlr 
filence—the ſham proteſtant plot is quite loſt and con- 
founded, &c.”—He was committed for his fine to the 
King's Bench, continued priſoner four or five years, and 
great waſte and deſtruction made on his eſtate. 
9 ; Diſplay , Drang. 
My 
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My neighbours and tenants are under ſome 
diſtreſs, being queſtioned about accounts, 
and ſeveral leaves found torn out of the 
books, ſo that Kingdome and Trant offered 
40,0001. for attonement ; but having con- 
feſſed two more were priyy to this cutting 
out leaves, the King will haye them diſco- 
vered. Till Monday they have time given 
them. You had given Lady Julian one of 
thoſe books, 


LETTER XX. 


LADY RUusSELL To DR. FITZWILLTAM. 


[ RECEIVED your letter and papers incloſed, 
and I deſire, good Doctor, you would receive 
my thanks for both, in particular that part con- 
cerns my immediate wants; and for the other 
you would give me the firſt ſight of, and then 
the office of delivering it to others; which I did 
aithfully as you directed, and could not but re- 
celve an equal approbation. As you are kind in 
believing what thoughts I had entertained of you, 


ſo J aſſure you, you are but juſt in it. And I 


viſh from my ſoul I may keep as ſtedfaſt to the 
truth, as I believe you intend to do; and as I 
doubt not that your ſtrength will fail, ſo pray 
mine may be as firm under all tryals our heavenly 

Us Father 
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Father may permit us to fall, but not fink under 
I truſt. Man paſſeth away, but the truth of God 
endureth for ever. The ſaddeſt ſtate to a good 
ſoul will one day end in reſt, This is my beſt 
comfort, and a greater we cannot have, yet the 
degree is raifed, when we conſider we ſhall not 
only reſt, but live in regions of unſpeakable bliſs, 
This ſhould lead us ſweetly through the dark paſ- 
ſage of the world; and ſuffer us to ſtart at nothing 
we either meet, or our fears ſuggeſt may happen 
to us. I am ſorry my fiſter Allington will not 
diſpoſe herſelf to receive your compaſſionate viſit. 
Pray God comfort her with his ſpirit working in 
her heart, that ſhe may evidence to her ſoul the 
is bettercd by affliction. After the firſt changes 
following our great one, all is filent; your friends 
are the riſing men; Lord Ormond intends to be 
at ſea by 10th March, but who goes I hear not. 
Tis now in juſtices hands, the chancellor and a 
Lord Grenard*® Lord Campden is gone this 
day to Hampſhire. Moſt are moving about elec- 
tions. God direct the ſpirits of all men in ſo 
difficult a time as this. My Lord Gainſborough 
told me to day he is beſpoke to give Lady Mary 
Compton in marriage to the Lord Dorſet, and 
about ten days hence he goes to Titchfield. His 
ſon will be houſe-keeper, be ſays, which I was 


* James Butler, Duke of Ormond ; James Forbes, Earl 
of Granard. | 


5 | ſorry 
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ſorry to hear, but I muſt ſubmit to ſorrows of 


all degrees, with as much of that excellent virtue - 


of patience you recommend, and with ſo pious a 
zeal, as I can attain, who am, 


' Door, very ſincerely, 
Your friend and ſervant, 
R. RUSSELL. 


LETTER XXI. 


LADY RussSELL To DR. FiTZWILLIAM. 


Your converſation, good DoQor, is both ſo 
inſtructive and ſo friendly, that I love to take it 
all the ways I can, and had before this begun to 
invite you to ſuch an one as is to be had at this 
diſtance ; but my own ſad affairs have preſſed me 
more than ordinary, fince I ſaw you, in a parti- 
cular I cannot relate by letter; and I more eaſily 
diſpence with letters, knowing that when leiſure 
permits you, you are writing for my good and 
advantage in particular, and perhaps for all that 
can read in general, if you pleaſe to give them 
opportunity, by making publick what you firſt, I 
believe, deſigned for private uſe. Thoughts ſo 
digeſted *tis pity ſhould be obſcure, ſince the ſub- 
Jett matter is the exerciſe of every day, or ſhould 
be; life being a continued ſucceſſion of many 


provocations to great vexation of ſpirit, till we 
3 have 
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have grace to remember who is the great Go. 
vernor of all things. 

My couſin Cholmondely died on Sunday, the 
laſt child of a couple I loved and valued much, 
Thus it pleaſes God I ſhall outlive one genera. 
tion after another; but he has wiſe ends in all 
his providences, though hid to us in this life. 

The parliament met and choſe Sir John Trevor 
ſpeaker, and ſo adjourned till Friday; then 'tis 
expected the King will ſpeak ; in the mean time 
I will leave you to the incloſed papers, and ever 
continue very faithfully, Doctor Fitzwiiliam's 
friend and ſervant, 


R. RUSSELL, 
20th May, 1685. 


Mr. Ireton is eſcaped out of priſon. Several 
about the city are clapt up, as one Mr. Freak, 
Bateman, a ſurgeon“; I can't hit the names 
of the reſt. Mr. Charlton has been aſkt for 
at his houſe, but was not at home. 


* Charles Bateman, a ſurgeon, accuſed of ſeditious dif- 
courſes ; but many believed his chicf crime eonſiſted in his 
compaſſion to Titus Oates, having conſtantly attended him 
after his cruel fcourgings, and uſed all his {kill to cure his 
wounds. This man, who did not expect to be accus d, 
grew diſtracted during his impriſonment, and the Court 
was ſo well ſatisfied of it, that his ſon was permitted to 
make his defence for him, But this condition did not pre- 
vent his being condemned, and he was executed 18 De- 
eember, 1685. Rapin, 


LET+ 
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LETTER XXII. 


Lavy RussELL To DR. FitTzWILLIAM. 


Never ſhall I, good Doctor, I hope, forget 
your work (as I may term it) of labour and love, 
ſo inſtructive and comfortable do I find it, that at 
. any time, when I have read any of your papers, 
| feel a heat within me to be repeating my thanks 
to you anew which is all I can do towards the 
diſcharge of a debt you have engaged me in; and 
though nobody loves more than I to ſtand free 
from engagements I cannot anſwer, yet I do not 
wiſh for it here; I would have it as it is; and 
although I have the preſent advantage, you will 
have the future reward ; and if I can truly reap 
what I know you deſign me by it, a religious and 
quiet ſubmiſſion to all providences, I am aſſured 
you will eſtleem to have attained it here in ſome 
meaſure, Never could you more ſeaſonably have 
fed me with ſuch diſcourſes, and left me with ex- 
pettations of new repaſts, in a more ſeaſonable 
time, than theſe my miſerable months, and in 
thoſe this very week in which I have lived over 
again that fatal day that determined what fell out 
a week after, and that has given me ſo long and 
lo bitter a time of ſorrow. But God has a com- 
paſs in his providences, that is out of our reach, 
and as he is all good and wiſe, that conſideration 
| U 4 ſhould 
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ſhould in reaſon ſlacken the fierce rages of grief. 
But ſure, Dottor, *tis the nature of ſorrow to 
lay hold on all things which give a new ferment 
to it, then how could I chuſe but feel it in a time 
of ſo much confuſion as theſe laſt weeks have 
been, cloſing ſo tragically as they have done; and 
ſure never any poor creature, for two whole years 
together, has had more awakers to quicken and 
revive the anguiſh of its foul than I have had; 
yet I hope I do moſt truly deſire that nothing 
may be ſo bitter to me, as to think that I have in 
the leaſt offended thee, O my God! and that no. 
thing may be ſo marvelous in my eyes as the ex- 
ceeding love of my Lord Jeſus ; that heaven be- 
ing my aim, and the longing expectations of my 
foul, I may may go through honour and diſho- 
nour, good report and bad report, proſperity and 
adverſity, with ſome evenneſs of mind. The in- 
ſpiring me with theſe deſires is, I hope, a token 
of his never-failing love towards me, though an 


unthankful creature for all the good things I have 


enjoyed, and do {till in the lives of hopefull chil- 
dren by ſo beloved a huſband. God has reſtored 
me my little girl; the ſurgeon ſays ſhe will do 
well, I ſhould now haſten to give them the ad- 
vantage of the country air, but am defained by 
the warning to ſee my uncle Ruvigny here, who 
comes to me; ſo I know not how to quit my 
houſe till I have received him, at leaſt into it; 
he 1s upon his journey, 

My 


hy >. 


LETTYTES 

My Lady Gainſborough came to this town laſt 
night, and I doubt found neither her own daugh- 
ter nor Lady Jane in a good condition of health. 
| had carried a ſurgeon. on the day before to let 
my niece blood, by Dr. Loure's direttion, who 
could not attend, by reaſon my Lord Radnor 
lay in extremity, and he was laſt night paſt hopes. 
My niece's complaint is a negletted cold, and he 
| fears her to be ſomething hettick, but I hope 
youth will ſtruggle and overcome; they are chil- 
dren whoſe leaſt concerns touch me to the quick; 
their mother was a delicious friend ; ſure nobody 
has enjoyed more pleaſure in the converſations 
and tender kindneſſes of a huſband and a ſiſter 
than myſelf, yet how apt am I to be fretfull that 
I muſt not ftill do ſo! but I muſt follow that 
which ſeems to be the will of God, how unac- 
ceptable ſoever it may be to me. I muſt ſtop, 


for if I let my pen run on I know not where it 
will end, 


I am, good DoQtor, 
With great faithfullneſs, | 
Your affetionate friend to ſerve you, 


R. RUSSELL, 
Southampton-houſe, 


17 Fuly, 1685, 
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LETTER ii. 


LADY RusstELL To DR. FIrZzwIIILIAUu. 


You cannot make ſo great a miſtake, good 
Dottor, I know, as not to be aſſured I accept 
moſt kindly every method you take for the dil. 
poſing my ſad heart to be ſubmiſſively content 
with my portion here; and then to revive it to 
fome thankful temper by various reſlections. ] 
do not reſiſt ſo fooliſhly as to ſay they are not 
proper ones; I can diſcern ſo juſtly as to know 
you do not err, Dottor, in the manner of mag- 
nifying your charitable reſpect, nor in the delign 
nor proſecution of it; the virtue you chielly re- 
commend to prattice is ſo beautifully ſet forth, 
*tis as a burning ſhining light, and one is willing 
to live with that light, But my languiſhing weary 
ſpirit riſes up ſlowly to all good; yet I hope by 
God's abundant grace, in time, your labours will 
work the ſame effe& in my ſpirit ; they will in- 
deed in leſs time on others better diſpoſed and 
prepared than I am, who in the day of affliction 
ſeem to have no remembrance, with due thankful- 
neſs of proſperity. Your papers ſure, Sir, are 
rarcly fitted for the uſe of all ſtruggling under the 
burthen of ſin or ſorrow, though by a ſingular 
and particular charity compoſed for my lament- 
able calamity, and as ſeaſonably is this new ſup- 

ply 


rn 


ply come as is poſſible, for its firſt peruſal by me. 
Since I unſealed your packet this very morning, 
the 21ſt July, a day of bitterneſs indeed; I ſea- 
ſon'd the firſt minutes of retirement, I alloted on 
this day, for prayer and mourning with reading 
them, and made a ſtop for ſome time on thoſe 
lines We may ſecurely depend on the truth of 
God's promiſes, to this purpoſe, that a ſeed time 
ol tears ſhall be followed by a plenteous harveſt 
of joys.”* 'Tis a ſound I muſt hereafter be a 
ſtranger to, in my pilgrimage here, but that it 
ſhall one day belong to me is a contemplation 
of great comfort, and I bleſs God it is fo; I 
muſt not in lowlyneſs of mind deny the grace I 
ſometimes feel, though faint, are my beſt thoughts 
and performances as I am ſenſible, 

So willing I am to hearken to arguments of 
conſolation, and ſo convinc'd that your's are 
ſtrong, that though the phraſe ſeem'd odd I read 
in your letter, that you would try to draw com- 
fort to me from the cauſe of my ſorrow, and ad- 
miniſter it from the very calamity I feel ; yet I 
did with much eagerneſs read on, and muſt ac- 
quieſſe in much of it with you. You imagine 
that theſe late confuſions have afforded matter of 
tumultuous devouring thoughts, and though not 
ſo well digeſted as they are in your letter, yet 
every clauſe in it I have toſſed up and down. 


And now, Doctor, I take this late wild at- 
tempt 
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tempt* to be a new project, not depending on, 
or being linkt in the leaſt to any former deſign, 
if there was then any real one, which I am fatiC. 
fied was not no more than (my own Lord con. 
feſſed) talk. And ' tis poſſible that talk going fo 
far as to conſider, if a remedy to ſuppoſed evils 
might be ſought, how it could be formed? but as 


I was ſaying, if all this late attempt was entirely 


Duke of Monmouth's rebellion. He was ſon to 
King Charles II. by Lucy Barlow, alias Walters. In his 
declaration againſt King James IT. among other things, 
he accuſes him of the barbarous murther of Arthur Earl of 
Eſſex in the tower, and of ſeveral others to conceal it, of 
the moſt unjuſt condemnation of William Lord Ruſſell and 
Colonel Algernon Sidney, being only accuſed for meeting 
in diſcharge of their duty to God and their country, to con- 
ſult of extraordinary yet lawful means, to reſcue our reli- 
gion and liberties from the hands of violence, when all or- 
dinary means according to the laws were denyed and ob- 
ſtructed, —Concluding, « And we do appeal unto the great 
God concerning the juſtice of our cauſe, and implore his 
aid and aſſiſtance, that he would enable us to go forth in 
his name, and to do valiantly againſt his and our enemics, 
for he it is that knows we have not choſen to engage in 
arms for private and corrupt ends or deſigns, but out of a 
deep ſenſe of our duty, We therefore commit our cauſe 
unto him, who is the Lord of hoſts and the God of battles.” 
He was taken, tried, and on the 15th July, 1685, be- 
headed. Ralph. His children were named Scott, he hav- 
ing married Lady Ann Scott, daughter of Francis Earl of 


Buccleugh. 


new, 
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new, yet the ſuſpicion my Lord muſt have lain 
under would have been great; and ſome other 
circumſtances I do confeſs muſt have made his 
part an hard one. So that from the deceitfulneſs 
of the heart, or want of true ſight in the directive 
faculty, what would have followed God only 
knows. From the frailty of the will I ſhould 
have feared but little evil; for he had ſo juſt a 

ſoul, ſo firm, ſo good, he could not warp from 
| ſuch principles that were ſo, unleſs miſguided by 
his underſtanding, and that his own, not ano= 
ther's; for I dare ſay, as he could diſcern, he 
never went into any thing conſiderable, upon 
the mere ſubmiſſion to any one's particular judg- 
ment. Now his own, I know, he could never 
have framed to have thought well of the late ad- 
ings, and therefore moſt probably muſt have fate 
looſe from them. But I am afraid his excellent. 
heart, had he lived, would have been often 
pierced from the time his life was taken away 
to this. On the other hand, having, I truſt, a 
reaſonable ground of hope, he has found thoſe 
mercies, he died with a chearful perſuaſion he 
lhould, there is no reaſon to mourn my loſs, 
when that ſoul I loved ſo well, lives in felicitys, 


and ſhall do ſo to all eternity. This I know in 


reaſon ſhould be my cure ; but fleſh and blood 
in this mixed tate is ſuch a ſlave to ſenſe, the me- 
mory how I have lived, and how (as I think) I 
mult ever do for the time ta come, does ſo prevail 
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and weaken my moſt Chriſtian reſolves, that 7 
cannot att the part, that mere philoſophy, as you 
ſet down many inſtances, enabled many to an 
appearance of caſineſs, for I verily believe they 
had no more than me, but vainly affected it, A; 
I began the day with your letter and the ſheets of 
diſcourſe both incloſed in one paper, ſo I con- 
clude it with ſome prayers you formerly aſſiſted 
me with. Thus, Dottor, you ſee you have a 
ſpecial right to thoſe prayers you are pleaſed 1 
ſhould preſent for the ſame effect on your ſpirit, 
if a portion of ſuffering ſhould be your lot, as 
you now wilh on mine, which after my poor 
faſhion I will not be wanting in, that am, 
Six, 
Your obliged faithfull friend and ſervant, 
R. RUSSELL. 


Soutliampton- lou ſe, 21 July, 1685. 


LETTER XXIV. 


LADY RussELL To DR. FiTZWILLIAM. 


Now I know where to find you, good Dottor, 
(which I do by your letter writ at my Couſin 
Spenſer's) you muſt be ſure to hear from her who 
is ſtill not aſhamed to be on the receiving hand 
with you. God has given you the abilities, and 


opportunity for it, and not to me ; and what am 
| I, that 
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, that I ſhould fay, Why is it not otherwiſe ?— 
No, I do not, nor do I grudge or envy you the 
pious and ingenious pleaſure you have in it; my 
part in this world is of another nature, and I 
thank you, Sir, (but God muſt give you the re- 
compenſe) you inſtrutt me admirably how to 
overcome, that I may once make application of 
that text, Revel. iii. 12, and raiſe ſuch hopes as 
cannot miſcarry. The great thing is to acquieſce 
with all one's heart to the good pleaſure of God, 
who will prove us by the ways and diſpenſations 
He ſees beſt, and when He will break us to 
pieces we muſt be broken. Who can tell his 
works from the beginning to the end? But who 
can praiſe his mercys more than wretched I, that 
He has not cut me off in anger, who have taken 
his chaſtiſements ſo heavily, not weighing his 
mercys in the midſt of judgments! The ſtroke 
was of the fierceſt ſure; but had I not then a rea- 
ſonable ground to hope, that what I loved as I 
did my own ſoul, was raiſed from a priſon to a 
throne? Was I not enabled to ſhut up my own 
lorrows, that I encreaſed not his ſufferings by 
ſeeing mine? How were my linking ſpirits ſup- 
ported by the early compaſſions of excellent and 
wiſe chriſtians, without ceaſing, admoniſhing me 
of my duty, inſtruQing, reproving, comforting 
me! You know, Doctor, I was not deſtitute ; 
and I muſt acknowledge that many others like 
yourſelf, with devout acal, and great charity, con- 
| tributed 
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tributed to the gathering together my ſcattered 
ſpirits, and then ſubjetting them by reaſon to ſuch 
a ſubmiſſion as I could obtain under ſo aſtoniſh. 
ing a calamity : and further, he has ſpared me hi. 
therto the children of ſo excellent a friend, giving 
them hopefull underſtandings, and yet very trad. 
able and ſweet diſpoſitions ; ſpared my life in uſe. 
fulneſs I truſt to them; and being I am to linger 
in a world I can no more delight in, has given 
me a freedom from bodily pain to a degree ! 
almoſt never knew, not ſo much as a ſtrong fit of 
the head-ach have I felt ſince that miſerable time, 
who uſed to be tormented with it very frequently, 
This calls for praiſes my dead heart is not exer- 
ciſed in, but I hope this is my infirmity ; I bewall 
it. He that took our nature, and felt our infir- 
mities, knows the weakneſs of my perſon, and. the 
ſharpneſs of my ſorrows. 

I ſhould not forget to mention, Sir, I did re- 
ceive your papers and a letter I never had the 
opportunity to tell you of, dated 13 Augult ; and 
another letter after that, where you write of your 
being in London within a fortnight ; ſo that time 
ſlipping, I know not where to find you, nor hov 
came to let time do ſo. 

I know not if you have heard ſome unwiht 
for accidents in my family have hurried me into 
new diſorders. A young lady my Uncle Ruvigny 
brought with him falling ill of the ſmall pox, | 


firſt removed wy children to Bedford-houſe, then 
followed 
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followed myſelf, for the quieting of my good un- 


cle's mind, who would have it ſo; from thence 
| brought my little tribe down to Woborne, and 
when I heard how fatal the end was of the young 
lady's diſtemper, I returned myſelf to Bedford- 
houſe to take my laſt leave (for ſo I take it to 
be) of as kind a relation, and as zealous tender a 
friend as ever any body had, To my uncle and 
aunt their niece was an inexpreſſible loſs, but to 
herſelf death was the contrary. She died (as 
moſt do) as ſhe lived, a pattern to all who knew 
her. As her body grew weak, her faith and hope 
grew ſtrong, comforting her comforters, and edi- 
fying all about her; ever magnifying the good- 
nels of God, that ſhe died in a country, where 
ſhe could in peace give up her ſoul to him that 
made it. What a glorious thing, Doctor, *tis to 
live and die as ſure as ſhe did! I heard my uncle 
and aunt ſay, that in ſeven years ſhe had been 
with them, they never could tax her with a failure 
in her piety or worldly prudence, yet ſhe had 
been roughly attackt, as the French Gazettes will 
tell you, if you have leiſure to look over them 
now they are ſo many; however I keep them to- 
gether, and ſo ſend them to you, who ſhall ever 
be gratified in what you aſk from me, as a recom- 
penſe of all your labours; 'tis a poor one indeed, 
the weak unworthy prayers of 


Your very much obliged ſervant, 
Woborne Abby, 11 Of. 1685. R. RUSSELL. 
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= "a You ſay I may direct as I will about thoſe pa- 
pers now in my cuſtody. I freely give my 
judgment, *tis great pity they ſhould be hid 
like a candle under a buſhel ; as they are 
piouſly deſigned, they will carry the more 
effectual bleſſing with them into the heart 
of ſuch in whoſe hands they fall; and as 
I believe 'tis an excellent diſcourſe, why 
ſhould it not ſerve to excellent purpoſes? 
I could ſay more of my opinion concerr- 
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ing them, but truly methinks *tis taking too 
much upon me; my modeſty interpoſcs. 


LETTER XXV. 


Lady RussELL To DR. FITrZWIILILIAV. 


| As you profeſs, good Doctor, to take pleaſure 
. in your writings to me, from the teſtimony of a 
conſcience, to forward my ſpiritual welfare, ſo do 
I to receive them as one to me of your friendſhip 
. in both worldly and ſpiritual concernments: do- 
b ing ſo, I need not waſte my time nor yours to tell 
you they are very valuable to me. That you ate 
ſo contented to read mine, I make the juſt allov- 
ance for; not for the worthineſs of them, I know 
it cannot be, but however, it enables me to keep 
up an advantageous converſation without ſcruple 
of being too troubleſome. You ſay ſome thing 
ſometimes, 
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ſometimes, by which I ſhould think you ſeaſon'd, 
or rather tainted with being ſo much where com- 
pliment or praiſing is beſt learned; but I con- 
clude, that often, what one heartily wiſhes to be 
in a friend, one is apt to believe is ſo. The effect 
is not nought towards me, whom it animates to 
have a true not falſe title to the leaſt virtue you 
are diſpoſed to attribute to me. Yet I am far 
from ſuch a vigour of mind as ſurmounts the ſe- 


cret diſcontent ſo hard a deſtiny as mine has fixt 


in my breaſt; but there are times the mind can 
hardly feel diſpleaſure, as while ſuch friendly con- 
verſation entertaineth it; then a grateful ſenſe 
moves one to expreſs the courteſie. 

If I could contemplate the condutts of Provi- 
dence with the uſes you do, it would give eaſe 
indeed, and no diſaſterous events ſhould much 
affect us. The new ſcenes of each day, make me 
often conclude myſelf very void of temper and 
reaſon, that I ſtill ſhed tears of ſorrow, and not 
of joy, that ſo good a man is landed ſafe on the 
happy ſhore of a bleſſed eternity ; doubtleſs he 
is at reſt, tho? I find none without him, ſo true a 
partner he was in all my joys and griefs; I truſt 
the Almighty will paſs by this my infirmity ; I 
[peak it in reſpe& to the world, from whoſe in- 
icing delights I can now be better weaned. 1 
was too rich in poſſeſſions whilſt I poſſeſt him; 
all reliſh now is gone, I bleſs God for it, and pray 
and aſk of all good people, (do it for me from 
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ſuch you know are ſo) alſo to pray that I may 
more and more turn the ſtream of my affeQionz 
upwards, and ſet my heart upon the ever ſatiſ- 
fying perfections of God; not ſtarting at his 
darkeſt providences, but remembering continually 
either his glory, juſtice, or power, is advanced by 
every one of them, and that mercy is over all his 
works, as we ſhall one day with raviſhing delight 
ſee. In the mean time, I endeavour to ſuppreſs 
all wild imaginations a melancholy fancy is apt to 
let in; and ſay with the man in the Goſpel, “ 
believe, help thou my unbelief.“ 

If any thing I ſay ſuggeſt to you matter for a 
pious reflection, I have not hurt you but eaſe 
mylelf, by letting looſe ſome of my crowded 
thoughts, I muſt not finiſh without telling you, 
I have not the book you mention of Seraphical 
Meditations of the Biſhop of B. and Wells“, and 
ſhould willingly ſee one here, ſince you deſign 
the preſent. I have ſent you the laſt ſheet of 
your papers, as the ſureſt courſe; you can return 


it with the book. You would, Sir, have been 


welcome to Ld. Bedford, who expreſſes himſelf 
hugely obliged to the Biſhop of Ely F your friend; 


* Kenn, Biſhop of Bath and Wells, of an aſcetic courſe 
of life, and yet of a very lively temper, 


+ Turner, Biſhop of Ely, ſincere and good natured, of 
too quick imagination, and too defective a judgment. 
Burnet. 
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to whom you juſtly give the title of good, if the 
character he has very generally, belongs to him. 
And who is good is happy; for he is only truly 
miſerable or wretchedly fo, that has no joy here, 
nor hopes for any hereafter, I believe it may 
be near Chriſtmas before my Lord Bedford re- 
moves for the winter, but I have not yet diſ- 
cours'd him about it, nor how long he deſires 
our company ; ſo whether I will come before 
him, or make one company, I know not; he fhall 
pleaſe himſelf, for I have no will in theſe matters, 
nor can like one thing or way better than ano- 
ther, if the uſe and conveniencies be alike to 
the young creatures, whoſe ſervice is all the bu. 
lineſs I have in this world, and for their good I 
intend all dihgence in the power of, 


| SIR, 
Your obliged friend to ſerve you, 
R, RUSSELL. 


Woborne Abby, 
27 Novr. 1685. 


Jam mightily in arrear; pray let me know 
what, and if I ſhall direct the paying it, or 
ſtay till I ſee you. 
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DR. FITZ WILLIAM To LADY Rss ELI. 


| Is my opinion it's a long time that I have in- 
terrupted that commerce with which you have 
| been pleaſed to honour me on your part, by my 
| 


. omitting to make the due acknowledgments I 
ought for the packet of foreign letters, and your 
own letter more valuable than all the intelligence 
they contained; though that was, and muſt be 
j eſteemed of great worth to all who have the leaſt 
honour for the Chriſtian name, and ought to be 
prized and rated yet higher by me, who do not 
wear that name only, but have an extraordinary 
y character from him by whoſe name we are called; 
. ſince it was compoſed of the ſucceſſes of the 
| Chriſtian arms againſt the infidels and enemies of 
our faith“. And therefore I the greedyer ſnatch 
at this opportunity, the firſt, (except that of Thurl- 
day's poſt, of which too the intervention of com- 
pany deprived me) which I have had through 
ſome employment on my hands theſe two weeks 
laſt, to renew it again. 

I am glad to find by the vigour with which that 
was wrote, and the conſtancy of mind you took 
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*The battle of Gran, 16 Aug. when the Duke of Lor- 
rain, and the Elector of Bavaria, beat the Turks, and ſoon 
after took Newhauſel, &c. 
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your leave of your moſt tender uncle, and bid a 
final adieu to him, that you have leſs need of the 
cordials of my preſcribing to fortiſy you than 
formerly. I hope the conſiderations I have of- 
fered, aſſiſted with God's grace to impreſs them 
on your heart, will have that operation on you, 
that you will be able entirely to reſign and ſacri- 
fice your own will, deſires, and all that you have, 
to his wiſe diſpoſal, and can be content he ſhould 
govern the world without you, and you, as a 
part of the great one, according to his own good 
pleaſure, 

To this end you muſt labour to mortify all 
thoſe regrets you have upon refletting on your 
paſt condition, and comparing it with your pre- 
ſent, The comparing them in your mind may 
not be uſeful to you, becauſe apt to create diſ- 
turbance ; but, however the judgment you pro- 
nounce upon ſuch a review may be erroneous, 
you may be more happy now than you were when 
you thought yourſelf moſt ſo, and in a fairer and 
more probable way to attain to that happinels, 
which is not to be loſt but by your own fault and 
neglect, nor raviſht from you by the injury or 
violence of another. But, if your active mind is 
lor vying things with things, I would dire& your 
honour to look, as I know you do, with eyes of 
compaſſion on the afflicted ſtate of thoſe poor 
people in the neighbouring country, where the 
X 4 huſband 
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huſband is divided from his tender wife, the pa. 


rents from their dear children, and are neither 
permitted to live, nor yet allowed the favour to 
die; and then to turn your eyes upon yourſelf, 
enjoying, as you confeſs, your own health and 
ſtrength in a greater meaſure than formerly, 
hopeful children, an affluence of temporal things, 
and numbers of friends, it may be more than 
the darlings and favourites of Providence, as it's 
here diſpenſed, do; and then recollett with your- 
ſelf, and try if you can truly and ſafely pronounce 
of yourſelf, that you are miſerable. 

And if you cannot truly form ſuch a judgment, 
I know your Ladyſhip will be ſo fincere and ge- 
nerous as not to complain you are ſo to your 
friends, or bemoan yourſelf with yourſelf as ſuch, 
I will not enlarge upon this topic as I might; 
for in good earneſt no perſon is miſerable but 
comparatively, and almoſt every man in ſome 


reſpe& or other comparatively happy; but ſhall 


reſerve what can be more ſaid, though it may 
not be upon this argument, to be handled in 
the purſuance of that diſcourſe, of which you 
have already the bigger part in your hands.— 
What remains I will endeavour to finiſh as faſt 
as my little affairs here will give me leave; and 
I hope I ſhall be able to tranſmit ſome more 


papers relating to it within three or four more 
poſts, 


In 


LETTERS. 


In the interval, and in all times, and in all 
events, I reſolve to continue, 
Madam, 
Your honour's moſt obedient 
And devoted humble ſervant, 
J. FITZWILLIAM. 


From Mr. Tuſton's, Sl. Fames's, 
27 Nov. 1685. 


LETTER- XXVIE. 


LADY Russ ELL To DR. FitTzwWILLIAM. 


Troven I never think the returns come too 
thick, by which I have the advantage of converſ- 
ing with Doctor Fitzwilliam, yet I am not cap- 
tious in the matter, and would always have theſe 
favours ſuit your leiſure, Sir, which in ſo buſy a 
life cannot always be regular. 

I had not ſtay'd ſupplying you with new French 
papers, but that I was doubtful how the laſt got to 
you; I haſten theſe whilſt you are in London, 
for now your engagements lie in ſo many places, 
one knows not where to find you; but {till *tis in 
employments of the nobleſt ſort, doing the work 
of God; and man being a ſociable creature, and 
of ſuch a compoſition, that the mind muſt be a&- 
ing, how happy is it when all this is done con- 
ſormable to duty, and ſerving to the beſt ends, 

the 
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the ſalvation of men's ſouls? 'Tis having choſen 
the better part; and carries with it (I make 1g 
doubt) peacefulneſs of mind which excells the 
ſtrongeſt delights of earthly enjoyments, where 
that is ſhut out, or rather not fo fully enjoyed; 
for if we weigh temporal againſt ſpirituals, how 
light would that ſcale be to the ſmalleſt grain of 
ſpiritual comfort, though it were heap'd with all 
the glorys, fame, and wealth, the moſt carnal heart 
can wiſh for! The one ſatisfies the immortal part 
of a man; the other ſatisfies the depraved appe- 
tite. As buried as I am in earth myſelf, and ever 
mourning the loſs of an earthly felicity, which if 
through weakneſs it exceeds I do bewail; yet I 
reckon the ſufferings for the name of Chriſt (if 


to have that honour be my lot) and the obtaining 


a title to an eternal inheritance in the place de- 
ſcribed. Revel. ch. xxi. and xxii. to be infinitely 
above our ſufferings in theſe houſes of clay; what 
I grieve the want of was ſuch an one when here, 
but now glorified with the ſpirits of juſt men 
made perfect. 

Dottor, I will take your advice, and vye my 
ſtate with others, and begin with him in the 
higheſt proſperity, as himſelf thinks, the King of 
a miſerable people ; but truly the moſt miſerable 
himſelf, by debaſing as he does, the dignity of 
humane nature ; and though for ſecret ends of 
Providence, he is ſuffer'd to make thoſe poor 
creatures drink deep of a moſt bitter cup, yet 
the 
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the dregs are ſurely reſerved for himſelf, What 
a judgment is it upon an aſpiring mind, when per- 
haps half the world knows not God, nor con- 
ſeſſes the name of Chriſt as a Saviour, nor the 
beauty of virtue, which almoſt all the world has 
in deriſion, that it ſhould not excite him to a 
reformation of faith and manners; but with ſuch 
a rage turn his power to extirpate a people that 
own the Goſpel for their law and rule! How 
infamous to his fame is the one! How glorious 
to his memory would the other have been! But 
he is too wicked to be an inſtrument of ſo much 
good to his degenerate age. Now, Sir, I cannot 
chuſe but think myſelf leſs miſerable than this 
poor King. For the valt numbers of ſufferers *, 

the 


*The Edict of Nantes, made 1598, in favour of the 
Proteſtants in France, and confirmed 1622, was unjuſtly 
revoked 22 Oct. 1685, and the Hugonots cruelly perſe- 
cuted, The liberties of the Proteſtants in France were 
founded upon ſolemn laws, upon perpetual, irrevocable, and 
ſacred edits, and which could not be recall'd without vio- 
lating at once the public faith, the royal word, and ſacred- 
neſs of an oath. How often did our King, Lewis XIV. 
promiſe us to preſerve us in our privileges? How many 
declarations, how many edicts did he ſet out to that pur- 
. poſe? How many oaths were taken to confirm thoſe 
edicts? Did not this very King himſelf ſolemnly promiſe, 
by ſeveral edicts and declarations, to maintain us in all the 
liberties which were granted us by the Edict of Nantes? 
And yet after all, what ſcruple was there made to violate 
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the ſound thereof is more terrible to thoſe at x 
diſtance than the calamity of a ſingle perſon ; but 
taken aſunder, the ſufferings of any one, and 
thoſe I have and do feel, are not perhaps at ſo 
wide a diſtance as as it appears, theirs being 
heaped thgether ; but as you very well note, 
there is no ſtate to be pronounced extremely 
miſerable, but a ſtate of fin, 'which will deprive 
us of a future ſtate of glory, without a deep re- 
pentance, which I wiſh to all finners. I hear 
our King has given leave for a collettion for 
thoſe Proteſtants which have been drove hither, 
God make his people thankfull for it. 

My Lord Gainſborough and all that family, 
ſent in here as they went by to Dunſtable, laſt 
week. 

I know you will uſe your power, and I wiſh 
you could prevail with my nephew to ſettle him- 


ſo many laws, ſo many promiſes, and fo many oaths ?”— 
Letter from French Refugees in Germany, 1687, an King 
Fames II. Declaration, Burnet fays, Wie fee what ſce- 
ble things edicts, coronation oaths, laws and promiſes re- 
peated over and over again, proved to be where the Romith 
religion prevails ; the Great Lewis gave his Proteſtant ſub- 
jects aſſurances of his obſerving {till the Edict of Nantes, 
even after he had reſolved to break it; and a promiſe in the 
edit that repealed it, that no violence ſhould be uſed to 
any for their religion, in the very time that he was order- 
ing all poſſible violences to be put in execution againſt 
them.“ 


felf 
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{elf in a family of his own. I truſt God will be 
gracious to the child of ſo good a mother, and 
incline him to what ſhall be in the end beſt for 
bim. 

Though I am in the country, I ſhould call 
to memory you are in London. I do fo, and 
therefore cloſe this from, 

SiR, | 
Your obliged and affectionate ſervant, 
R. RUSSELL. 


IVoborne Abby, Nov. 1685. 


The papers are ſwell'd to a great bigneſs, but | 


if you care for them in London, I will di- 
rect them weekly, though I may not happen 
to write ; for ſometimes indeed I have oc- 
caſion to do ſo too much, for ſo heavy a 
mind as mine 1s. *Tis my preſent caſe this 


morning. 


LETTER XXVIII. 


LADY RussELL To DR. FiTzwWILLIAM. 


Warren I tell you, Doctor, this is the ſeventh 
letter diſpatched for this morning, any one of 
which could not be omitted, and that I have ſtill 
before noon French diſpatches to make, you will 
not, though I write but a few lines, believe I wil- 


lingly decline the writing more. Letters of com- 
pliment 
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pliment I would lay aſide for it, I aſſure you, if 
I had more time. Yes, Doctor, the liberty 1 
take when I write to you, gratifies much more my 
weary mind, than the matter one fills up paper 
with to others; yet ſomething of that ſort muſt 
be, while we drag on here, eſpecially when one 
has more than one's own miſerable carcaſs to 
have a regard for, which while my children are, 
I have, and with a diligent concern will I wreſtle 
to ſupport them, and make them great, or worthy 
to be ſo, who have been ſo early (by a ſpecial 
Providence) unfortunate. But who knows, ſays 
Solomon, what 1s good for a man in his life ? all 
the days of his vain life. Yet there is an inie- 
parable connexion between God's wiſdom and 
his will; ſo his work is perfect, for all his ways 
are judgment; and this is a neceſſary reflection 
at the aſtoniſhing changes of this age. If I look 
upon your letter, Doctor, I ſhall never end, but 
begin anew upon one part or other of it. Indeed 
that figure only of a man, if one ſpeaks of him, 
engages to ſay a great deal: but I refrain. 

I read a letter laſt night from my ſiſter at 
Paris. She writes as every body that has humane 
affections mult ; and ſays that of 1,800,000, there 
is not more than 10,000 eſteemed to be left in 
France, and they, I gueſs, will ſoon be converted 
by the dragoons, or periſh, So that near two 
millions of poor ſouls, made of the ſame clay as 
himſelf, have felt the rigour of that ſavage man. 

What 


LETTERS. 


What you utter in a prophetical rage, I agree 
will come to paſs. I have had reports of my 
nephew, but I will not proceed ; yet I ſhow you 
how hard *tis not to do ſo, by 


Your very affectionate friend to ſerve you, 
R. RUSSELL. 
Woborne Abby, Nov. 1685. 


LETTER XXIX. 


DR. TIIIOTSON To LADY RUSSELL. 
[ Birch's Life of Tillotſon. ] 


HoxourtD Mapan, 
Canterbury, Nzv. 21, 1685. 


Wurd I look back upon the date of your 
Ladyſhip's letter, I bluſh to ſee it hath lain by 
me ſo long unanſwered. And yet I aſſure you 
no day paſſeth, in which your Lady ſhip and your 
children are not in my mind. But I know not 
how, in the hurry I am in in London, one buſi- 
nefs preſſeth ſo hard upon another, that I have 
leſs time for the things to which I have moſt in- 
clination. I am now for a while got out of the 
torment and noiſe of that great city, and do en- 
joy a little more repoſe. 

It was a great trouble to me to hear of the ſad 
loſs your dear friend ſuſtained during his ſhort ſtay 
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1 i 
IN in England“. But in ſome circumſtances, to die 


is to live. And that voice from heaven runs 
much in my mind, which St. John heard in 
his viſion of the laſt (as I think) and moſt ex- 
treme perſecution, which ſhould befal the faith. 
ful ſervants of God, before the final downfal of 
Babylon, « Bleſſed are the dead that die in the 
Lord from henceforth ;** meaning, that they were 
happy, who were taken away before that terrible 
and utmoſt trial of the faith and patience of the 
ſaints. But however that be, I do greatly rejoice 
in the preſervation of your children from the 
great danger they were in upon that occaſion, 
and thank God heartily for it, becauſe whatever 
becomes of us, I hope they may live to ſee better 
things. 

Juſt now came the news of the prorogation of 
the parliament to the 1oth of February, which 
was ſurpriſing to us. We are not without hopes, 
that in the mean time things will be diſpoſed to a 
better agreement againſt the next meeting. But 
when all is done, our greateſt comfort muſt be, 
that we are all in the hands of God, and that he 
hath the care of us. And do not think, Madam, 
that he loves you the leſs for having put ſo bitter 
a cup into your hand. He whom he loved in- 


finitely beſt of all mankind, drank much deeper 
of it. 


*The death of her couſin, niece. of Monſ. Ruvigny» 
mentioned in the letter of 11th OR. to Dr. Fitzwilliam. 


I did 


LETTERS. 
1 did hope to have waited upon my Lord of 
Bedford at my return to London; but now I 
doubt this prorogation will carry him into the 
country before that time. I intreat you to pre- 
ſent my moſt humble ſervice to his Lordſhip, 
to dear little maſter, and the young ladies. I 
am not worthy the conſideration you are pleaſed 
to have of me; but I pray continually for you 
all, and ever ſhall be, Madam, 
| Your Ladyſhip's moſt faithful 
And humble ſervant, 
JO. TILLOTSON. 


LETTER XXX. 


Lady RUsSELL To DR. FiTzWILLIAM. 


IyRESUME, Dodtor, you are now ſo ſettled in 
your retirement (for ſuch 'tis in compariſon of 
that you can obtain at London) that you are at 
leiſure to peruſe the incloſed papers ; hereafter I 
will ſend them once a week, or oftener if you 
deſire it. 

Yeſterday the Lord Delamere paſſed his tryal, 
and was acquitted*, I do bleſs God that he has 


* Henry Booth, Lord Delamere, tried for partaking in 
Monmouth's rebellion. Finch, Solicitor General, was very 
Violent againſt him, but Saxon, the only poſitive evidence, 
appearing perjur'd, he was acquitted by his Peers. He 
atterwards ſtrenuouſly promoted the Revolution; in 1690, 
was created Earl of Warrington, and died 1693. 

Y cauſed 
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cauſed ſome ſtop to the effuſion of blood has been 
ſhed of late in this poor land. But, Doctor, as 
diſeaſed bodys turn the beſt nouriſhments, and 
even cordials into the ſame ſour humour that 
conſumes and eats them up, juſt ſo do I. When 
I ſhould rejoyce with them that do rejoyce, ] 
ſeek a corner to weep in. I find I am capable 
of no more gladneſs; but every new circum- 
ſtance, the very comparing my night of ſorrow 
afier ſuch a day, with theirs of joy, does, from a 
reflection of one kind or other, rack my uncaly 
mind. Though I am far from wiſhing the cloſe 
of theirs like mine, yet I can't refrain giving ſome 
time to lament mine was not like theirs; but I 
certainly. took too much delight in my lot, and 
would too willingly have built my tabernacle here; 
for which 1 hope my puniſhment will end with 
life. 

The accounts from France are more and more 
aſtoniſhing ; the perfeCtting the work is vigoroully 
perſued, and by this time compleated *tis thought; 
all without exception, having a day given them; 
only theſe I am going to mention have found ſo 
much grace as I'll tell you. The Counteſs de Roy? 
is permitted, with two daughters, to go within 
14 days to her huſband, who is in Denmark, in 


* Counteſs du Roy, wife of Frederic Charles du Roy, 
Knight of the Elephant, and Generaliflimo to the King 0! 
Denmark; his daughter, Henrietta, was the 2d wile of 
William Wentworth, Earl of Strafford, 

that 
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that King's ſervice ; but five other of her chil- 
dren are put into monaſterys. Mareſchal Schom- 
berg“ and his wife are commanded to be priſo- 
ners in their houſe, in ſome remote part of France 
appointed them, My uncle and his wife are per- 
mitted to come out of France. This I was told 
for a truth laſt night, but I hope it needs a con- 
ſirmation. 

'Tis enough to fink the ſtrongeſt heart to read 
the relations are ſent over. How the children 
are torn from their mothers, and ſent into monaſ- 
terys; their mothers to another. The huſband 
to priſon, or the gallies. Theſe are amazing pro- 
vidences, Doctor! God out of infinite mercy 
ſtengthen weak believers. I am too melancholy 


* Frederic de Schomberg, Marſhal of France, was created 
by King William, Duke Schomberg, &c. 1689 ; kill'd at 
the battle of the Boyne, 1 July, 1690. He was ſon of 
Count Schomberg, by Lord Dudley's daughter. The 
Count was kill'd, with ſeveral ſons, at the battle of Prague, 
1620. The Duke was a man of great calmneſs, applica- 
tion, and conduct; of true judgment, exact probity, and an 
humble, obliging temper. The perſecution of the Proteſt- 
ants induced him to leave France and enter into King Wil- 
liam's ſervice, He was 82 years old at his death. Rapin, 
His death, ſays Ralph, was indeed an irreparable loſs. The 
hiſtorian ſays, we cannot do too much honour to his me- 
mory, Which will make a conſiderable figure in hiſtory, 
whilſt the world laſts. His ſon Charles was mortally 
wounded at the battle of Marſiglia, 24 Sept. 1693. 
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an intelligencer to be very long, ſo will haſten to 
conclude, firſt telling you Lord Talbot * is come 
out of Ireland, and brought huſbands for his 
daughters-in-law ; one was married on Tueſday 
to a Lord Roſſe; the other Lord is Dungan; 
Walgrave that married the King's daughter, is 
made a Lord T. The brief for the poor Proteſt. 
ants was not ſealed on Wednelday, as was hoped 
it would be; the Chancellour bid it be laid by, 
when it was offered him to ſeal. 

I am very really, Doctor, 

Your affedlionate friend and ſervant, 


R. RUSSELL. 
15 Jan. 1685-6. 


* 


LETTER XXXI. 
LADY RussELL ro DR. FitTzwILLIAM. 


I HAVE received and read your letters, good 
Doctor. As you never fail of performing a juſt 
part to your friend, ſo it were pity you ſhould 
not conſider enough to act the ſame to yourlell. 


* Lord Richard Talbot, afterwards Earl of Tyrconnel, 
a papiſt. 

+ Henry, Lord Waldegrave, of Chewton, married the 
Lady Henrietta Fitz-James, natural daughter to King 
James II. by Arabella Churchill, ſiſter to John Duke of 
Marlborough ; he retir'd to France in 1689, and died at 
Paris the ſame year, 


I think 


LEFT -E-K Ss 


| think you do; and all you ſay that concerns 
your private aflairs, is juſtly and wiſely weighed ; 
{ I let that reſt. I acknowledge the ſame of the 
diſtin paper which touches more nearly my fore; 
perhaps I ought to do it with ſome ſhame and con- 
fuſion of face, and perhaps I do ſo, Doctor; but my 
weakneſs is invincible, which makes me, as you 
phraſe it excellently, poſſeſs paſt calamities. But 
- he who took upon him our nature, felt our infir- 
mities, and does pity us ; and I ſhall receive of 
his fulneſs at the end of days, which I will ſilent- 
ly wait for. 

If you have heard of the diſmal accident in 
this neighbourhood, you will eaſily believe Tueſ- 
day night was not a quiet one with us. About 
one o'clock in the night I heard a great noiſe in 
the ſquare, ſo little ordinary, I call'd up a ſer- 
vant, and ſent her down to learn the occaſion. 
She brought up a very ſad one, that Montague- 
houſe was on fire; and it was ſo indeed; it burnt 
with ſo great violence, the whole houſe was con- 
ſumed by five o'clock. The wind blew ſtrong 
this way, ſo that we lay under fire a great part of 
the time, the ſparks and flames continually co- 
vering the houſe, and filling the court. My boy 
awaked, and ſaid he was almoſt ſtifled with fmoke, 
but being told the reaſon, would ſee it, and ſo 
vas ſatisfied without fear; took a ſtrange bedfel- 
low very willingly, Lady Devonſhire's youngeſt 
boy, whom his nurfe had brought wrapt up in a 
3 'Y3 blanket. 
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blanket. Lady Devonſhire“ came towards morn. 
ing and lay here; and had done ſo ſtill, but for 
a ſecond ill accident. Her brother, Lord Arran 7, 
who has been ill of a fever twelve days, was de- 
{paired of yeſterday morning, and ſpots appeared; 
ſo ſhe reſolved to ſee him, and not to return hi- 
ther, but to Somerſet-houſe, where the Queen 
offered her lodgings. He is ſaid to be dead, 
and I hear this morning *tis a great blow to the 
family ; and that he was a moſt dutiful ſon and 
kind friend to all his family. 

Thus we ſee what a day brings forth! and how 
momentary the things we fet our hearts upon! 
O! I could heartily cry out, When will long'd- 
for eternity come! But our duty is to poſleſs 
our ſouls with patience. 

I am unwilling to ſhake off all hopes about 
the brief, though I know them that went to the 
Chancellour ſince the refuſal to ſeal it, and his 


* Mary, daughter to James Butler, Duke of Ormond ; 
married to William Cavendiſh, Earl, afterwards Duke of 
Devonſhire. 

+ He died Jan. 26, 1685-6. 

+ George, Lord Jefferies, Baron of Wem, very invete- 
rate againſt Lord Ruſſell. He was, ſays Burnet, ſcanda- 
louſly vicious, drunk every day, and furiouſly paſſionate ; 


and, when Lord Chief Juſtice, he even betrayed the decen- 


cies of his poſt, by not affecting to appear impartial, 45 
became a Judge, and by running upon all occaſions into 
noiſy declamations, He died in the Tower, April 18, 1689. 


anſwer 
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anſwer does not encourage ones hopes. But he 
is not a lover of ſmooth language; ſo in that 
reſpet we may not fo ſoon deſpair“. 

I fancy I ſaw the young man you mentioned 
to be about my ſon.” One brought me fix prayer- 
books as from you; alſo diftributed three or four 
in the houſe. I ſent for him, and aſkt him if there 
was no miſtake? He ſaid, No. And after ſome 
other queſtions I concluded him the ſame per- 
ſon. Doctor, I do aſſure you I put an entire 
truſt in your ſincerity to adviſe; but, as I told 
you, I ſhall ever take Lord Bedford along in 
all the concerns of the child. He thinks it early 
yet to put him to learn in earneſt; ſo do you I 
believe. My Lord is afraid if we take one for 
it, he will put him to it; yet I think perhaps to 
overcome my Lord in that, and aſſure him, he 
ſhall not be preſs'd. But I am much adviſed, 
and indeed inclined, if I could be fitted to my 
mind, to take a Frenchman, fo I ſhall do a 
charity, and profit the child alſo, who ſhould 
learn French. Here are many ſcholars come 
over, as are of all kinds, God knows. 

I have ſtill a charge with me, Lady Devon- , 


Doctor, afterwards Biſhop Beveridge, objected to the 
reading the brief in the cathedral of Canterbury, as con- 
trary to the Rubric. Tillotſon replied, « Doctor, Doctor. 
Charity is above rubrics.” 

Birch. 
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ſhire's daughter, who is juſt come into my cham. 


ber; ſo muſt break off. 
I am, Sir, truly, 
Your faithfull ſervant, 
22d January, 1685-6. R. RUSSELL. 


The young lady tells me Lord Arran is not 
dead, but rather better, 


LETTER XXXII. 


LADY RussELL To DR. Fitzwilliam, 
I INTENDED you, good Dottor, a letter be. 


fore I left Windſor, but I queſtion if it ſuc- 
ceeded, for the day I ſent it to the coach, that 


was newly gone; and the next, you was gone, I 


believe. However, the French papers were the 
greateſt loſs, ſo it is pretty indifferent how it fell 
out ; if a like fate befalls this, it will be of a like 
conſequence, ſetting aſide the information I write 
this on purpoſe to give you, which is—I have 
Juſt dated my letter to my Lady Digby, of Cole- 
ſhal, writ in anſwer to hers, by which ſhe deſires 
me, in purſuance of a dying brother's advice, and 
her ſon's inclination, to propoſe to Lord Gainſ- 
borough a marriage between the preſent Lord* 


* William Lord Digby, deſervedly called the Good. — 
Whiſton ſpeaks highly of him; Pope mentions him as full 
of days and honour, He married Jane, 2d daughter to Ed- 
ward Earl of Gainſborough, and died November 1752, 
aged ninety years, nine months. 

and 
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and Lady Jane. I have done it; though 1 
viſht ſhe had made choice of any other perſon 
than myſelf, who deſiring to know the world no 
more, am utterly unfitted for the management 


of any thing in it, but muſt, as I can, engage. 


in ſuch neceſſary offices to my children, as I 
cannot be diſpenſed from, nor defire to be, ſince 
is an eternal obligation upon me, to the me- 
mory of a huſband, to whom, and his, I have de- 
dicated the few and fad remainder of my days, 
in this vale of miſery and trouble. But to ſul- 
pend this and haſten my report, the propoſition 
is accepted; my Lord declares himſelf willing to 
do all he can for his children; he offers Soool. 
paid as with the laſt, and leaves out the 2000l. 
coming back if Lord Campden ſhould happen to 
dye. I believe Lord Digby and his mother will 
be ſoon in town. My ſiſter Alington came to 
Bedford-houſe three or four days ago. Lord 
Northampton's great match js croſst ; and now 
the Lord Mulgrave“ is an ahendant on her per- 


* Lord Mulgrave, John Sheffield, afterwards Duke of 
Buckingham, a perſon of the higheſt accompliſhments, but 
of a ſceptical turn. He married, 1ſt, Urſula, widow of 
the Earl of Conway ; 2d, Catherine Grevile, widow of 
Baptiſt Earl of Gainſborough ; zd, the Lady Catharine 
Darnley (natural daughter to King James II. by Catha- 
nine Sedley) who was the widow of James Anneſley, Earl 
of Angleſey, from whom ſhe was ſeparated by act of par- 
lament, for his cruel and cauſeleſs ill uſage. 
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ſon; he went down in great equipage a week paſt, 
Lord Northampton challenged Seymour, but he 
does not ule to fight, ſo that matter reſts. I ex. 
pett my old uncle Ruvigny and his family in two 
or three days. Doctor, I muſt not chuſe my en- 
tertainments, ſo can continue this no longer, but 
ever continue 
Your faithfull friend and ſervant, 
R. RUSSELL. 
15 February, 1685-6. 


LETTER XXXIII. 


LADY RussELL To DR. FIrzwiILIILIIAu. 


Wirn my beſt reſpetts, good Doctor, I ſend 
you the Gazettes. I take the town to be very 
barren of news, but I was out of it yeſterday at 
Greenwich to ſee my old uncle Ruvigny, {o know 
the leſs. *Tis concluded the Princeſs is with 
child. The Duke of Berwick is ill of the ſmall- 
pox, and likely to be very ill with them; it will 
be the flux-pox, the doftors ſay. The inter- 
courſes between England and Holland do not 
look calm, nor give content. Mr. Talmidg * 
has a regiment there, and a privy ſeal from 
hence, but I think, he will not feel the ſeizure 


* Probably Henry Talmaſh, afterwards a General. 
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an be made, ſo he will ſtand by his regiment, 468g. 
We talk of a parliament juſt as men feel agues, 
once in fo many days. Now *tis to be in May; 
tis thought that will wear off. The Earl of Bo- 
lingbroke is dead; he died in a boat, as he 
lived. 
Lady Gainſborough ſends me word her Lord 
mends ſtill. Lady Campden's woman is in town 
- to furniſh Tying-in things; I had the favour to 
have her come, and give me a compliment on 
her Lady's part. J am glad when they remem- 
ber to do civil things for their own ſakes ; but I 
a little wonder he has not been to fee his father. 
My ſiſter Alington is coming to town preſently. 
I have told my news, and now muſt yield to 
a leſs liked employment, oy called upon to 
a little buſineſs, 
Your obliged friend and ſervant, 


R. RUSSELL. 


23 March, 1685-6. 


LETTER XXXIV. 


LADY RussELL To DR. FiTZzWILLIAM. 


Your letter lyes before me, Doctor, but I ,,» 
dare not read it over, it would furniſh me with 
ſo much to fay, and I muſt not take time to do 
Kt; the lowneſs of my ſpirits, and the ſadneſs of 


my 
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my conſtant thoughts make me fancy myſelf hur. 
ried with ſome of my own pitiful affairs, and the 
entertaining my ſiſter, who came to me this day 
ſe'night. 

The preſent temper of your mind appears ſo 
ſuitable to what mine ever muſt remain, that 1 
could talk and not fear to give new oppreſſions to 
your mind fo tender'd with the loſs of an excel. 
lent friend, and man. You carefully and reli. 
gioufly preſcribe yourſelf limits and bounds to 
your lamentations; but I would willingly oh- 
ſerve iſ you exceed them not; fo natural it is to 
fpy out the faults and infirmities of others, as if 
we had reaſon to think the better of ourſelves tor 
the charging others. But I will not run on; leave 
you to the French prints. As to Engliſh news, I 
have none would ſerve the purpoſe I would have 
it, which is, to divert your thoughts ſo touchingly 


fixed upon mortifying objects, but I hear of no 


other. 

The diſpoſers of the brief money met the firſt 
time yeſterday ; I am told the Chancellor carried 
it in a manner he ſent away many with ſad hearts, 
he concluded fo ftrialy on the qualifications of 
ſuch as were to partake of the charity ; I think 
he would admit none to receive of it, that did not 
take the ſacrament from his own chaplain. 1 
doubt not you will be better informed than I can 
do it. 


The reports from France are ſtill the worſt that 
can 
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en be. Duke de la Force is thruſt into a con- 

rent, to be vexed till he will change. At home 

| fear no amicable compoſition of the diſaſter be- 
tween Lord D and my ſiſter. My mean en- 
deavours muſt not be wanting, and that indeed 
employs my time and thoughts, there being few 
days to determine that matter in, the term begin- 
ning ſo ſoon. Her being here keeps me from 

Straton, where I propoſed to be the end of this 
month. But God does not diſpoſe of things and 
perſons as we form deſigns. 

I am, Sir, 
' Your affeQtionate ſervant, 
14 April, 1686. R. RUSSELL. 


LETTER XXXV. 


LADY Russ ELL To DRA. FiTzWILLIAM. 


Your letter, Sir, dated June 27, and ſheets of 


paper that accompanied it, found me at Woborne; 


by a letter from ſiſter Alington, I underſtood you 


were with her that very day, and had compleated 
your intention towards her, as you have moſt ad- 
mirably your pious one towards diſtreſſed me; for 
which the world may hereafter ſtand indebted to 
my uncommon fad fate, for all that good they 
may ſhare out of it.—'Tis moſt certain, if you 


give me the power you ſpeak of, I dare not de- 
prive 
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a. 1 prive this wanting generation ſo rich a ſupply, 


when I may have the diſpenſing of it. Your er. 
rors, Doctor, would be others perfeQtions ; for! 
muſt believe your being maſter of very much 
matter, gives a vaſt advantage over others; yet! 
allow a cauſe of ſome trouble to yourſelf, by re- 
{training that flux of words and notions that flow 
fo faſt from you; but *tis a rare excellency when 
the pain is more to refuſe than chooſe. I can- 
not tell, Doctor, whether your papers met me in 
a better temper now than at ſome other times to 
reliſh them; yet ſure I eſteem theſe ſheets to be 
ſo fine, that it brought into my mind the loſs you 
have lately ſuſtained of a much loved friend; and 
to conclude, that a new experience of grief had, 
in your ſtruggles to overcome all unfit diſcontent, 
raiſed your fancy to the higheſt pitch of framing 


ma «. @. © x 


arguments againſt it: *tis an happy effect of ſor- 
row, and a ſure evidence to the ſoul, that the pro- 
miſes of the holy word belong to her ; that the 
work of grace is apt, and grows towards thoſe 
degrees, where, when we arrive, we ſhall triumph 
over imperfedtions, and our wills deſire nothing 
but what ſhall pleaſe God. We ſhall, as your 
phraſe is, be renewed like eagles; and we like 
eagles mount up to meet the Lord coming in the 
clouds, and ever tarry with him, and be no more 
faint or weary in God's ſervice. Theſe are ra- 
viſhing contemplations, DoQor ! They claſp the 


heart with delight for ſuch moments, or to ſay 
a more 


Lr 


vell fixt. Tis true, we can (you are ſure) bear 
the occaſions of grief without being ſunk and 
drowned in thoſe paſſions; but to bear them wich- 
out a murmuring heart then is the taſk, and in 
filing, there lies the fin. O Lord, lay it not to 
the charge of thy weak ſervant ; but make me 
chearfully thankful that I had ſuch a friend to 
loſe; and contented that he has had diſmiſhon 


from his attendance here (an expreſſion you uſe 


| am much pleaſed with). When my time comes 
that I hall have mine, I know not how it will 
ind me then; but 1 am ſure it is my beſt reviv- 
ing thought now, when I am plunged in multi- 
tudes of wild and ſad thoughts, I recover and re- 
collett a little time will end this life, and begin a 
better that ſhall never end, and where we ſhall 
diſcover the reaſons and ends of all thoſe ſeeming 
ſevere providences we have known. Thus I ſeem 
to long for the laſt day, and yet 'tis poſſible if 
lickneſs, or any other forerunner of our diſſolu- 
tion were preſent, I would defer it if I could; 
lo deceitful are our hearts, or ſo weak is our 
aith, But I think, one may argue again, that 
God has wiſely implanted in our nature a ſhrink- 
ing at the approach of a ſeparation; and that 
may make us content, if not deſire a delay, If 
it were not ſo implanted there, many would not 
endure the evils of life, that now do it, though 
they are taught duty that obliges us thereto. 

. I know, 


more truly, part of a moment that the ſoul 1s ſo 
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I know, Sir, I am very tedious; and if it hs 
impertinent, I know alſo you will take it as if it 
were not ſo. Now I take this freedom ſcarce 


with any body elſe ; but *tis a great indulgence 


to myſelf, and I am very certain you are pleaſed 
I ſhould uſe it. I find it moſt eſpecially uſeful 
on the return of theſe my ſaddeſt days, when 
diſmal and yet aſtoniſhing remembrances, croud 
faſteſt into my mind : however I ſhall, by God's 
goodneſs to me, ſtick cloſe to thoſe helps, you 
have provided me, and read every day theſe new 
ſheets, till the bittereſt of all be paſt. On Tueſ. 
day, my ſiſter Alington deſigns to be here; I am 
lorry it happes to be juſt that day, ſince I affect 
nothing that is particular or ſingular; but as yet 
J have not ſeen any body beſides my children 
on that day being 13 July; nor does it ſeem de- 
cent for me to do it, almoſt, when I remember 
the ſad ſcene I ſaw and attended at all that day, 
and the miſerable accidents of it, as the unfortu- 
nate end of Lord Eſſex *, to me fo fatal, if the 
Duchels 

* Arthur Capel, Earl of Eſſex (ſon of Arthur who was 
taken at Colcheſter, condemned and beheaded 9 March, 
1648-9); he was a true patriot, and for delivering a petl- 


tion againſt the parliament ſitting at Oxford, was accuſed 
of the Rychouſe Plot, (Brit. Compend.) and committed to 


the Tower. He might (ſays Burnet) have made his eſ- 


cape, but his tenderneſs for Lord Ruſſell, and a fear that 


his abſence might have an ill influence at his trial, mac? 


him ſtay at his country-houſe till a party of horſe were fent 
ta 
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Ducheſs of Portſmouth told me true; that they 
faid the jury could not have condemned my 
Lord, if my Lord Eſſex had not died as he 
did. 

But I will do as I can: I hope ſhe will not 
miſconſtruct what I ſhall do. I am ſure I will 
never fail to her (by God's grace) becauſe I 
know how tenderly he loved her, though I am 


apt to think now, ſhe returned it not in love to u 


degree I once thought ſhe had for him, and that 
ſure he merited from her. But we are not loved 
moſt always by thoſe we love beſt: ſhe is very 
engaging where and when ſhe pleaſes; but enough 
of this. 

I will make no anſwer to that part of your let- 
ter, where you expreſs ſome reſentment at the 
joyning hands by another than yourſelf. I had 
no part in it, but the diſappointment of not ſee- 
ing Doftor Fitz. on a day I thought I ſhould. 
When I heard who was to do it, I did conclude 
they thought the Dean would be diſobliged by 
laying him aſide, being in his pariſh. I let paſs 
the misfortunes fallen on another Dean, or ra- 
ther on his pariſhioners ; but God is the ſupreme 


to bring him up; he was found with his throat cut, not 
without ſuſpicion of his being murdered in the Tower, 
13 July, 1683, the morning of Lord Ruſſell's trial, againſt 


whom this circumſtance was uſed as an argument to prove 


the truth of the conſpiracy, and condemn him. 
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A.D. paſtor, who {till lives, and to him we may ſtill 
go, ſhould we be bereaved of all others. 
I hear by my fiſter Mountague * ſhe found a 
| ſickly family at Paris; her daughter in a lan. 
| guiſhing condition, worn to nothing almoſt with 
a fever, which has hung about her for theſe laſt 
fix weeks; the dottors apprehend a hettick, but 
j youth, I hope, will overcome it. 
: I have ſent you the Gazettes, DoQor, though 
| they will be ſo old, all the uſe of them will be to 
prattiſe your French tongue. 
I am, with great ſincerity, 
Your faithfull friend to ſerve you, 
R. RUSSELL. 


a * 7 5 5 
,4 — rr — 


11 July, 1686. 


| Sir William Coventry F left a noble charity 
( when he died, 20001. to the French refugees, 
| and 3oool. to redeem ſlaves. His four ex- 

ecutors are, Harry Savil, James and Harry 
Thin, which are two brothers of the Lord 
Weymouth, and Frank Coventry, his ne— 
phew. He died at Tunbridge, and was bu- 
ried at Penthurſt. 


* Elizabeth, married to the Earl, afterwards (1705, 
Duke of Mountague. 
+ A man hearty for the Proteſtant religion and interel 


of England, and had a perfect knowledge of affairs. 
Burnet. 
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CETIEANR AXAYL 
LADY Rvceniy To DR. FiTzWILLIAM, 


GOOD Doctor, 


| AM fore my beart is filled with the obligation, 
how ill ſoever my words may expreſs it, for all 
thoſe hours you have ſet apart (in a buſy life) for 
my particular benefit, for the quieting my diſ- 
tracted thoughts, and reducing them to a juſt 
meaſure of patience for all I have or can ſuffer. 
[ truſt I ſhall with diligence, and ſome ſucceſs, 
ſerve thoſe ends they were deſigned to. They 
have very punctually, the time you intended them 
for, the laſt two ſheets coming to my hands the 
16th of this fatal month; *tis the 21ſt compleats 
my three years of true ſorrow, which ſhould be 
turned rather into joy, as you have laid it before 
me, with reaſons ſtrongly maintained, and rarely 
illuſtrated. Sure he is one of thoſe has gained 
by a diſmiſſion from a longer attendance here: 
while he lived his being pleaſed led me to be ſo 
too, and ſo it ſhould do ſtill; and then my ſoul 
ſhould be full of joy; I ſhould be eaſy and chear- 
ful, but it is ſad and heavy; ſo little we diſtin- 
guiſh how, and why we love, to me it argues a 
a prodigious fondnes of one's ſelf; I am impa- 
tient that is hid from me I took delight in, though 
be knows much greater than he did here. All I 

Z 2 can 
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can ſay for myſelf is, that while we are cloathed 
with fleſh, to the perfetteſt, ſome diſpleaſure will 
attend a ſeparation from things we love. This 
comfort I think I have in my affliction, that I can 
ſay, unleſs thy law had been my delight, I ſhould 
have periſhed in my trouble. The riſing from 
the dead is a glorious contemplation, DoQtor! 
nothing raiſes a drooping ſpirit like it; his holy 
ſpirit in the mean time, ſpeaking peace to our 
conſciences, and through all the gloomy ſadneſs 
of our condition, letting us diſcern that we be- 
long to the election of grace, that our perſons 
are accepted and juſtified. But till J will hum- 
ble myſelf for my own fins, and thoſe of our fa- 
milys, that brought ſuch a day on us. 

I have been under more than ordinary care for 
my eldeſt girl ; ſhe has been ill of St. Anthony's 
fre, as we call it, and is not yet free from it. 1 
had a doctor down with her, but he found her ſo 
likely to do well he ſtaid only one day. I have 
ſent you theſe Gazettes, and will ſend no more, for 
I reckon you will be in your progreſs of viſits. 

I wiſh with you Lord Campden would marry ; 
but I want ſkill to prevail by what I can ſay. 1 
hope I need employ none to perſuade Dr. Fita- 
william that I am very acknowledging, and very 
ſincerely 


His friend and ſervant, 


18 7uly, 1686. R. RUSSELL. 
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LETTER XXXVII. 


LADY RusSELL To Dx. FitTzWILLIAM. 


| CAN divine no more than yourſelf, good Doc- 
tor, why a letter writ the 18th of July ſhould 
come to you before one that was writ the 1gth ; 
they went from hence in order, I am very ſure. 
I anſwer your's as ſoon as I can, and yet not foon 
enough to find you at Cotenham, as I gueſt, be- 
ing you ſay you intend to be at Windfor the 
middle of September, and the greateſt part of the 
interval at Hereford ; and I remember you have 
in a former letter told me, you intended a viſit at 
Lord Gainſborough's ; ſo that this paper being 
likely to be a wanderer, and ſo in hazard of not 
coming to you at all it may be, I will not charge 
it with thoſe letters you alk for; they are too va- 
luable to me to be ventured, eſpecially ſince mine 
loiter ſo by the way ; therefore I will hear again 
from you before I ſend them, with particular di- 
rections where they ſhall come to you. I read 
with ſome contentment, Dottor, that as either to 
ſpeak or write a compliment would ill become 
you, *tis your opinion -my nature 1s averſe to be 
ſo treated. It is ſo indeed, if I know myſelf; 
and I thank you for your juſtice to me. I have 
long thought it the meaneſt inclination a man can 
have, to be very ſolicitous for the praiſe of the 
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world, eſpecially if the heart is not pure before 


God, *Tis an unfaithfulneſs I have been afraid 
of, and do not fear to ſay it has often excited 
me to be what I found good people thought me, 

I do confeſs there is a beauty in godlineſ, 
that draws our love to thoſe we find it in; and 
it does give a ſecret pleaſure to have that attri. 
buted to one's ſelf that one finds ſo charming in 
another. I am very certain, Doctor, your judg- 
ment is without error, that the faſteſt cement ol 
friendſhip is piety. One may love paſſionately, 
but one loves unquietly, if the friend be not a 
good man; and when a ſeparation comes, what 
veneration do we give to their memory, we con- 
ſider as lov'd by God from all eternity! 

As to your papers, Sir, I would not by any 
means abuſe the power you give me, nor can [ 
think I do ſo, if I am a cauſe that others have it 
in their power to try the ſame cordial I have 
found comfortable when under great heavinels 
of heart, I have read thoſe books you have 
avoided to read, and muſt ſay as you do, the 
ſame matter may be handled ſeveral ways. In 
mixing cordials for faint ſpirits, we often make 
them differ in the taſte ; yet one is as uſefull and 
effectual as the other; perhaps one is moſt ſo to 
the one, when the other is to another ; but that 
is not known till both try'd. As to the com- 
monneſs of the ſubje&, why ſhould that hinder ? 
No man is at all times laying himſelf out to the 

uttermoſt 
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uttermoſt of his ability, that is, in treating the 
deepeſt points; yet, if ſome ſuch work ought to 
be publick before one of this ſort; I will not be 
contentious, nor tyrannical, in the power which 
is in my hands, becauſe you have given it: it 
would be an unjuſt return to your compoſitions 
in my great diſtreſs. I would acquieſce, and be 
content with copys, for ſuch to whom I would 
recommend the reading of them alſo. I will tell 
you another ſcruple juſt now (as I write) riſen 
in my thoughts, and therefore not at all digeſted, 
that though you do not own the work by your 
name before it, yet the author ſeldom fails be- 
ing known, and the peculiar occaſion, when there 
is one, Whether the politic part were good then 
in the publiſhing of it, 'tis adviſeable to conſider 
of perhaps? And pray do ſo, and not from a 
quickneſs of mind anſwer me preſently ; you put 
it not in ballance when the deſign is to ſerve one 
you profeſs a particular reſpett to. But remem- 
ber my end is ſerved, and theirs, we know, may 
be ſo too; thoſe we know not, will be the loſers, 
This is my higheſt objection, and what I will not 
too eaſily paſs over. We live in difficult times. 
God in mercy fit cach one for his lot. My let- 
ters lye ready, and ſome prayers you ſent with 
the firſt papers. 

My ſiſter Alington we have kept ſtill here; ſhe 
threatens to leave us every week. Rachel is very 


well again; I deſire to bleſs God for it. My 
Z4 ſiſter's 
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ſiſter's girl is recovering. Our news letters ſay 
her Lord has a new friendſhip with Lord Danhy 
but nothing is ſtrange in ſuch as follow courts, 

Not knowing the fate of this letter, I will add 
no more from, 

Good Doctor, 
Your obliged friend and ſervant, 

Woborne Abby, R. RUSSELL, 

12 Auguſt, 1686, 


LETTER XXXVIIL 


DR. FIrzwIILIA To LADY RussEit, 


1 CANNOT, very honour'd and good Madam, 
be better pleaſed than when I am doing any ſer- 
vice for my friends, eſpecially in that way where 
no power of man can render me unſerviceable 
while it permits me to breathe, in adminiftring to 
their ſpiritual eſtate ; becauſe this is doing God 
ſervice, and glorifying my great Maſter while I 
can bring any one ſoul forward to glory. 
Certainly to be able to comfort and refreſh any 
ſad dejetted ſpirits in a dark and gloomy day of 
trouble, or to aid ſuch an one to ſubmit with pa- 
tience, if the reſigning or offering up itſelf with 
chearfulneſs cannot be effected, to God's cor- 


rection, which is ſo oft" mifapprehended for the 


mark of his diſpleaſure, is to make the paſſage 
Falicr to another life, and conſequently to aflift 
ſuch 
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ſuch an one in his journey towards the happy 
fate of that, when all the diſcouragements on the 
road thither, are either removed, or much lefſ- 
ſened. If then that which I ſent you aſſwaged 
the pain of the wound, by pouring any oil into 
it; or if it help'd you to bear the ſmart of it 
with contentedneſs, while the return of the ſeaſon 
opened it afreſh, and your ſenſe of it, I cannot 
but from ſuch a reflection, that any performance 
of mine contributed to the eaſe or the courage of 
a perſon whom I regard ſo much, and ought to 
doſo; for whoſe welfare I am ſo ſollicitous, and 
ſhould be culpable if I were leſs, reap a great 
deal of ſatisfaction. The ſhorteſt method of 
gaining this contentednels in all the ſtages of our 
lives we are to paſs through, is to love God with 
all our hearts and ſouls, and to love nothing 
here below, even what He allows us to love with 


the tendereſt affection, but in Him, and for Him; 


and then we cannot complain of his taking away 
the object on which we were enamour'd, from 
our fruition, when it was only He we lov'd and 
enjoyed in it; and Him we may full enjoy, 
though we are diſpoſſeſſed of that, becauſe He is 
ever with us. And becauſe the object may be 
ſuch we may enjoy again, of which nature all our 
friends are, who are taken out of the fight of our 
eyes; for this end we are therefore to expreſs 
our loye towards God, in aſpiring, in thirſting af. 
ter a more immediate and intimate fryition of 

N Him 
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Him than this life affords, that we may in Hin 
again enjoy thoſe we are ſeparated from. Thi: 
is the great argument of conſolation that St. Cy. 
prian makes uſe of againſt the fear of death, in 
his treatiſe of Mortality, that it will bring us to 
the ſight and fruition of a number of friends, who 
have preceded us, taking a ſhorter or earlye 
courſe to happineſs than we have done. 

I have a Meditation on this ſubjett fitted to my 
own uſe, and ſince diſpoſed to the uſe of t 
other friends, for it was deſigned to ſerve mor. 
than myſelf, which I may take ſome opportunity 
of tranſcribing, and ſending to you. In the mcan 
time, and in all ſeaſons, I will ever continue, 
with my prayers for you and yours, 

Very good and honourcd Madam, 
Your moſt humble, 
And faithfully devoted ſervant, 


J. FITZWILLIAM, 
Chilton, Auguſt 12th. 


I know not how it happen'd that your letter to 
me was poſtponed ſo, that Lady Gainſbo- 
rough had received a letter from you of con- 
gratulation, before I could acquaint her with 
your intention to do ſo. Lady G. your nicce, 
Mrs. Napier, are your very humble ſervants. 
The laſt is like to be very happy in a huſband, 
if I am not groſly miſtaken: I am ſure I am 
not that he is a very ingenious and well-na- 


tured man, 
LET- 
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LETTER XXXIX. 


Lapy RUSSELL To DR. FitzwWILLIAM. 


| AM ſo perſuaded of Doctor Fitzwilliam's con- 
cern for me and mine, that though I omitted a 
report at the end of the week, which was occa- 
ſoned by a defire to get all the time alone I 
could, which 1s but a little, notwithſtanding I uſe 
all my {kill to get more, by denying to ſee all 
company; tho* as I faid, I omitted the end, I 
will not the beginning, to tell you how good God 
has been to me in the perſon of my child, whoſe 
eye is as well as the other. I ſhall another time 
rely the more on Dottor Lower's judgment, who 
named eight days, and it was ſo to a day. I hope 
this has been a ſorrow I ſhall profit by; I ſhall, 
if God will ſtrengthen my feeble reſolves to re- 
turn him a continual praiſe, and make this the 
ſeaſon to chace all ſecret murmurs from griev- 
ing my ſoul for what is paſt, letting it rejoice in 
what it ſhould rejoice, his favour to me, in the 
bleſſings I have left, which many of my betters 
want, and yet have loſt their chiefeſt friend alſo. 
But, O Doctor! the manner of my deprivation is 
yet aſtoniſhing. 
I muſt not abide on this ſubject; I had your 
very good letter, and think myſelf 
Your obliged friend and ſervant, 
4 07. 1686. R. RUSSELL. 
LET- 
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LETTER XL. 


LADY RussELL To DR. FITrZzwILLIAUu. 


As I think time very well ſpent in reading 
your letters, good Dottor, I am ever diſpoſed to 
thank you for them, and all the confolation they 
bring with them, the excitations to all good di. 
rections relating to practice or contemplation, by 
all pious arts, ſeeking a cure to an unhappy crea- 
ture, and faulty in giving too much ſcope to 
nature and paſſion, not duly conſidering the great 
bleſſings God ſtill continued to me; for that muſt 
have ſoftened the ſharpneſs of other thoughts, 
that have ſubdued me but too abſolutely ; yet as 
you exceedingly will remember me, 1 might re- 
flea how my ſon was raiſed in my great day of 
trouble, and that I felt lately I could yet be 
more miſerable, if the evil threatened had fallen 
on another beloved child; but God has been 
gracious to me in healing her ſorrow, and I will 
endeavour religiouſly to perform my reſolution, 
made in my agonies for her, of ſome chcartull 
thankfulneſs, 

Your laſt, Doctor, I received ſince my return 
to Woborne; the date was the 10th ORober. I 
have been the leſs quick in my anſwer, from 
ſome expetlation if you came to London, 1 
ſhould hear again from you; but I think your 

uſual 
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uſual time is not till November, and that is too 
long to ſtay, to ſend this to Windſor. 

I will not argue about the ſheets of paper, 
ſince there can't well be any determination, tall 
you have, I gueſs, thoſe papers you once order'd 
to be ſent to you to Cotenham ; but your letter 
came not ſo timely for me to think fit to ſend 
them, by reaſon of your journey to Hereford- 
| ſhire, I am very ſolicitous you ſhould be ſafe 
in the firſt place; and then 'tis fit to wiſh all 
good people all the benefit they can have by the 
pious labours of ſuch as are bleſt with gifts to 
prepare it for them. Alas! Doctor, I am as far 
as yourſelf can be from imagining, that any the 
moſt forward to take his life (in whoſe all the 
innocent delights of mine were bound) had the 
leaſt thought to embitter mine ; or indeed thought 
of me at all. The point in that kind is no more, 
as I conceive it, than the ſenſe of an officiouſneſs 
to one that ſo ſadly laments what they would have 
all rejoiced at; but this is a matter ſo far ſought 
for; that I think there is nothing in it, and the leſs 
[rom the acquaintance, which is ſo notoriouſly 
known, and your dependence once upon my fa- 
ther, I will let it reſt this time, with my hearty 
wiſhes, you may adviſe and chuſe beſt in this and 
all other concerns: I do it as one very ſincerely, 

Your affectionate friend to ſerve you, 


Woborne Abby, 27 Of. 1686. 
| I have 
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I have now received a letter from Lady Gainſ- 


borough, as ſurprizing as any thing of that 
kind can be to one. Tis to tell me that Lord 
Camden was come from his ſiſter Digby's, the 
night before, to aſk his father's leave to marry 
the Lord Brook's eldeſt daughter“, and was 
returning in haſt to accompliſh it. My Lady 
indeed writ to me, as long ago as. when they 
were entertaining the King at Portſmouth, that 
a Warwickſhire Knight had writ to her Lord 
to propoſe this young lady to his ſon, but I ex- 
pected no other effect from it, than has been 
from ſo many other motions of that kind; how- 
ever, the wiſe man ſays, there 1s a time for all 
things. I am certain there can be none in 
which I do not wiſh their mother's children 
happy as my own. 1 think myſelf hugely 
obliged to my Lady in taking care I may not 
have all the advertiſements from a newſpaper, 
or the hand of thoſe as little concerned, as I 
had now, and happened to open it before hers, 


not knowing it, the ſuperſcription not being 


her hand. *Twas a matter ſo unlookt for by 
me, it gained no credit, till I read my Lady's 
own letter, 


* Wriotheſley Baptiſt, Lord Camden, ſon to Edward 


Earl of Gainſborough, by Lady Eliz. Wriotheſley; mar- 
ried Catharine, daughter to Fulk Greville, Lord Brook. 
Catharine, ſiſter to William Earl (afterwards Duke) of 
Bedford, was married to Robert, father of Fulk Lord Brook- 


LEI- 


LETTER ALI. 


Lapy RUuUsSELL To DR. FitTzwWILLIAM. 


[Do not love, good DoQtor, to let your letters 
lye by me unanſwered. I ever find much in them 
that expreſſes my obligation to you, and as ſoon 
- inclines me to be ſaying ſomething by the way 
of thankfulneſs. The gratefulneſs I can make, 
I am perſuaded, is to do myſelf good, by letting 
into my ſoul deep impreſſions of thoſe neceſſary 
dutys you ſo elegantly urge. I do promiſe you 
my endeavours, and aſſure you, you treat me as 
I would be treated. All the fault I can find is 
in your apologies; they are too humble towards 
yourſelf in the miſtruſts of your proceeding. In- 
deed, Doctor, you obſerve too punctually reſpetts 
to err on the one hand, and are too ſtout and 
ſincere a Chriſtian to do it on the other, ſo that 
'tis ſafe to be under your conduct. If high qua- 
lity ſhuts out a freedom in thoſe caſes, I bleſs the 
goodneſs of God I am out of that exalted rank, 

for I would chuſe to be told my ſmalleſt errors. 
I join my wiſhes moſt ſincercly with yours for 
the proſperity of Lord Camden, and that his 
happineſs in marriage may exceed his expeQa- 
tion, Some years paſt I ſhould have been migh- 
tly pleaſed at the double relation this marriage 
gives me to him, but there is a ſtain in the father 
can 
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can never be waſht off to my fight. I am ſorry 
for it; however, that will not leſſen my reſpeſt 
to the young lady, and eſpecially when ſhe is my 
nephew's wife. I hear from all but himſelf he js 
a tranſported lover. I fear he will be gone he. 
fore I get to London; I fear it, becauſe I could 
be content to ſee him ſince his inſlexibility is 
conquered. My ſiſter Alington, I hear has much 
of his company ; I doubt not but ſhe has ſome 
of yours alſo. More diſcourſe of the papers is 
deferred till we meet, which, if God permit, may 


19 Nov. 1686. 


LETTER XIII. 


Lady RusSELL To DR. FitTzWILLIAM: 


Norunc leſs fatal than what happened laſt 
week in my poor ſiſter's family, I think, ſhould 
have kept me, I am ſure not willingly, from writ- 
ing to you, good Doctor; but you will not won- 
der I found no time for ſuch an exerciſe as this, 
when you know it has been the will of God to 
take the life of her eldeſt ſon®, after lying ill of 
a fever eight days. I believe ſhe takes it heavily, 
ſor truly I have not ſcen her ſince the child died 


* Ralph, ſon to Ralph and Elizabeth Montague, died 
about twelve years old, 


on 
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on Sunday morning, and her Lord and herſelf 
went on Saturday night to Lady Harvey's *. She 
gave me her girl to take home to me; the other 
boy being then feveriſh alſo, continues in the 
houſe. Now my own ſad tryals making me know. 
how mean a comforter I can be, I think my 
beſt ſervice is to take ſome care of her two chil. 
dren, who are both well now, and hope God will 
be pleaſed to keep them ſo, and teach her to be 
content. God ſhould place his creatures where he 
knows 'tis beſt for them to be, and when *tis beſt 
for us, we ſhall go to them, but they muſt not 
come back to us, who remain to ſtruggle in an 
unquiet world, in all appearance ; yet God's hand 
is not ſhortened that he cannot ſave ; however, 
if he will not here, he will hereafter, if we pa- 
tiently wait the day of conſolation that will en- 
dure for ever. Joyn your fervent prayers with 
my weak and cold ones, good Dottor, that no ſe- 
cret murmurs of heart may ſtand between me, and 
hinder my hopes of the admirable comforts of that 

great day, for which my mourning ſoul longs. 
The poor Princeſs is wonderfull fad I heart. 
'Tis ſaid the King is not pleaſed with the Envoy 
Aa Extra- 


Lady Harvey, Eliz. daughter of Edward (father of 
Ralph) Lord Montague, was married to Sir Daniel Har- 
vey, Knt, Ambaſſador to Conſtantinople. 

+ Princeſs Ann, married to Prince George, 2d ſon of 
Frederic III. King of Denmark, in 1683. They had 
| | four 
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Extraordinary the States are ſending over; he is 
one, it ſeems, entirely in the intereſt of the Prince, 
The Chief Juſtice Benefield * died ſuddenly | in 
the church laſt Sunday; and a Maſter in Chan. 
cery did ſo fince, but I do not know his name, 
I muſt defire you once more to write how to 
direct my letters, for the laſt, which was to ſend 


them on Thurſday 1s ſo blotted, I fear to miſtake, 


therefore this is by the poſt to aſſure you I am, 
very faithfully, 


Your friend and ſervant, 


9 February, 1686-7, R. RUSSELL. 
Aſh Wedneſday. 


four daughters, and two ſons, who all died young—Lady 
Mary, born 2 June, 1685, and Lady Anne Sophia, born 
10 May, 1086; the laſt died Feb. 2, 1686-7 ; and the 
other, Feb. 8: William, Duke of Glouceſter, a very hope- 
ful Prince, born, in 1689, died in 1700: Prince George of 
Denmark, with whom ſhe lived in matchleſs love and con- 
tent, died, to her unſpeakable grief, in Oct. 1708; a Prince 
univerſally beloved and lamented.-—H/?. of the Reyal Ju- 
mily. Queen Anne, who during the whole courſe of her 
marriage had been a moſt tender and affect ionate wiſe to 
him, in his laſt illneſs, which laſted ſome years, would ne- 
ver leave his bed, but ſat up ſometimes half the night in 
bed with him, with ſuch care and concern, that ſhe was 
looked on very deſervedly as a pattern of conjugal affection. 
She was alſo a prudent indulgent mother, Tindal, 

+ Benchield, probably Sir Henry Bedingfield, Lord Chief 
Juſtice of the Common Pleas. 


Lord 
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Lord Newport“ gave up his ſtaff on Tueſday. 
The Gazette this day ſays Lord Waldegrave 
has the Lord Mainard's; and Lord Yar- 
mouth t Newport's ſtaff, Prince George 
is ill of a fever. Both the children were 
opened ; the eldeſt was all conſumed, but 
the youngeſt very ſound, and likely to live. 


LETCTLE n 


Lady RUSSELL To DR. FiTzWILLIAM., 


] uvsT keep ſtill to Friday, fince I have not a 
new direction from you, as I aſked by the poſt 
laſt week, TI will not repeat the ſad intelligence 
I gave you then, becauſe I am ſure you cannot 
be without the information now, 

The good Princeſs has taken her chaſtiſement 
heavily ; the firſt relicf of that ſorrow proceeded 
{rom the threatning of a greater, the Prince being 
ill. I never heard any relation more moving 
than that of ſeeing them together. Sometimes they 
wept, ſometimes they mourned ; in a word, then 


* Francis Lord Newport, afterwards Earl of Bradford, 
married Diana, ſiſter to William Earl (Duke) of Bedford. 

+ William Paſton, Earl of Yarmouth, Treaſurer of the 
Houſehold, married the Lady Charlotte Jemia Henrietta 
Maria Boyle, or Fitzroy, natural daughter to Charles II. 
by Elizabeth Killegrew. 
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4.D. fate filent, hand in hand; he fick in his bed, and 


ſhe the carefulleſt nurſe to him that can be ima. 
gined. As ſoon as he was able, they both went 
to Richmond, which was on Tueſday laſt, 

My ſiſter continues ſtill at Lady Harvey's, 
much afflicted at her loſs; it ſeems as if they 
would not return again at this time to Mon. 
tague-houſe, but take ſome houſe near Windlor, 
Her daughter is ſtill with me, but the boy at 
Montague-houſe : though now very well, he is 
not ſuffered to go further than the next room; 
the preſent terrour upon loſs of the other has oc- 
caſioned more care for him than was neceſſary, 
This is a fine lively child; I hope God will ſpare 
it to them to their comfort, and not in wrath, as 
ſometimes one would judge children are. We 
little know what we earneſtly aſk for, when we do 
ſo for the lives of children or friends. 

The King refuſes audience to Monſieur Dyk- 
velt, till matters are adjuſted with his new Em- 
baſſador in Holland, for he has not had his yet. 
The Miniſters have been to viſit this, that is, 
Lord Sunderland“ for he is as the whole. Every 
one has their gueſs what his buſineſs is, but all 
together are of one mind, that he might as well 
have ſtay'd away for any advantage he will have 
in his journey. *Tis ſuppoſed Lord Claren- 


8 Robert Spencer, Earl of Sunderland, aid to be the 
greatelt politician of his age. Brit. Comps 


don 
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don“ is kept in Ireland by the winds, as the other 
was in England. There 1s great aſtoniſhment 
amongſt that people, Lord Ormand yet walking 
with his white ſtaff T. The reports are divers; 
ſome ſay he has anſwered the queſtion unman- 
perly ; but the King told him, in conſideration of 
his age, he ſhould wear his ſtaff; others are apt 
to think he will be abſent ; and more are of this 


laſt opinion, as alſo that the parliament ſhall con- 


tinue ſtill to be prorogued. The Lord Sunder. 
land faid to that effect a few days ago; but the 
words of miniſters are not eaſily underſtood in 
their true meaning. 

The talk is great that France will early in the 
ſpring fall into Alſace, but my French friends 
will not allow it ; they agree he would fain make 
a peace of the truce, and fright them into it, (if 
nothing elſe will do) with the threats of à war, 


yet will engage in none. I am, Sir, 
Your real friend, all the fad life of 
18 Feb, 1686-7. R. RUSSELL, 


* Henry Hide, Earl of Clarendon, diſplaced ; Earl of 
Tyrconnel made Lord Deputy of Ireland. | 

+ Duke of Ormond was Steward of the Houſehold ; he 
died 26 July, 1688, eminent for zeal, loyalty, and fidelity, 
His ſon, Thomas Earl of Oſſory, honoured and eſteemed by 
all for his courage, virtue, and many excellent qualities, 
died 1679; by his lady, Amelia de Naſſau, he left ſeveral 
children ; his eldeſt daughter Elizabeth, was marricd to 
James Stanley, Earl of Derby, He defended his father's 
conduct in parliament with ſpirit and ſucceſs, 
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LEI T.SAN- ALLEY, 
LADY RUSSELL To DR. FITEZWILLIIAUu. 


TurRk is ſo much reaſon, Dottor, to think 
that time well ſpent is ſo in reading your excel. 
lent letters, that 'tis time loſt to ſpend any in 


telling you I eſteem it to ſuch a height, I ſhall 


be very defeQtive in expreſſing, if I went about 
it. But you muſt conclude one knows nothing 
of good or bad, and 1s contented with that ſordid 
ignorance, before you can believe what you write 
is read with indifference ; and ſince you have 
conceived better thoughts of me, I will hope (not- 
withſtanding my many frailties) you will never 
find cauſe to let them fink ſo low as to doubt 
whether I uſe ſome ſtri& care to be prepared for 
all future events, and to receive with thankful- 
neſs the council and inſtruttion of good and wiſe 
men, whoſe friendſhip, zeal, and compaſſion dil- 
poſe them with painfull labour and pious arts, to 
win us to that is infinitely beſt for us. I often 
think, could but this ſingle particular be fixt 
firmly in our hearts, that God knows where 'tis 
beſt to place his creatures, and is good to all, 
delighting not to puniſh what he has made, how 
eaſily and ſafely could we live by rule, and de- 
ſpiſe the world; not as perhaps I do, becaule ! 
cannot recover what was a perpetual bliſs to me 

here, 
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grims upon earth, travelling to a better country, 
and therefore may well bear with bad accommo- 
dations ſometimes in our way to it. None are ſo 
dealt with, I believe, as not to live ſome days of 
joy, yet we can lay no claim to do ſo, nor are the 
happyeſt here below without taſting the bitter cup 
of affliction at ſome time of their life: ſo imper- 


felt is this ſtate, and doubtleſs wiſely and merci- 


fully ordered fo, that through all the changes and 
chances of this mortal life, we may be the moſt 
apt to thruſt forward towards, and in the end 
(with inexpreſſible joy) attain, that ſtate, where, 
as you expreſs it, we ſhall feel no more ſtorms, 
but enjoy a perpetual calm. What can be more! 
The thought claſps one's heart, and cauſes the 
impriſoned ſoul to long to take her flight! But 
'tis our duty to wait with patience each of us our 
appointed time. 

My fiſter is juſt now at Mr. Winwood's, by 
Windſor; when ſhe comes back, I ſhall make 
her know how much you have conſider'd her; 
and I pray God to lay it clole to her heart, that 
ſhe may retire into the ſtrengths of grace, the 
more ſincerely ſhe is aſſaulted with diſcomfits 
here. She has a fine lovely boy left. The poor 
Princeſs continues {till at Richmond, too fad I 
fear. 

Monſieur Dykvelt had his audience on Mon- 
day, and was retired with the King half an hour 
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in his cloſet. He is allowed to be a man of par 
and integrity : what his buſineſs is, every one is 
left to his own guels as yet “. 

Lord Clarendon landed on Monday laſt ; *tis 
affirmed the new governour lays heavy weight on 
him, as that he leaves the people under great dif. 


couragements, occaſioned by the ſad ſtorys he has 


told them, and uſing all arguments to bring them 
away by whole familys ; that in a little time he 
did not doubt to reaſſure them, when they would 
be made ſenſible no harm was meant to them, 
The King 1s marrying the Lady Mary Tudor 
to one Mr. Radcliffe , a gentleman of great 
eſtate in the North, and ancient family; a papiſt. 
Sir John Talbot is to be made a Lord pre- 
ſently : the King ſays he finds him to be a gen- 
tleman of better underſtanding than almoſt any 
he knows in England, and judges him to be a 
perſon of integrity; which is more than can be 
pronounced of Mr. Jenkyns I of the North, heir 
to an eſtate of 1200 pounds per annum, | 


* Dykvelt's inſtructions were drawn up by Dr. Burnet. 
Hiſtory ef his exon Times, page 708. 

+ Sir Francis Ratcliff, of Dilton, Northumberland, 
married the Lady Mary Tudor, natural daughter to 
Charles II. by Mary Davis. He was created Earl of 
Derwentwater, March, 1687-8. 

} Toby Jenkins, Eſq. of Grimſton, Yorkſhire, married 
Lady Elizabeth Pawlet, youngeſt daughter of Charles Mar. 
quis of Wincheſter {afterwards Duke of Bolton), Lady 
Mary dicd unmarried. Brit. Camp. 


He 
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He was accuſed as the author of Lady Mary 


Pawlet's grievous misfortune, but with great aſſe- 


verations he denied it to perſons of the beſt. 


quality that were concern'd for her; yet now 
owns himſelf her huſband more than a year paſt. 
Enough of ſo bad a ſtory. Lord Northampton 
on Monday laſt preſented, on the Biſhop's behalf, 
a petition to the King, to which there is yet no 
anſwer. The“ petition contained no more than 
expreſſing a deep ſenſe of lying under the King's 
diſpleaſure, and begging that might be taken off. 
They ſay a declaration will preſently come out, 
to ſhew the King's diſpenſing power T. Mr. Savil 


* George Compton, Earl of Northampton, nephew to 
Henry Biſhop of London, a family eminently diſtinguiſhed 
for their courage and loyalty to Charles I. and II. The 
Biſhop (Burnet ſays) applied himſelf more to his function 
than Biſhops had commonly done ; he was an humble and 
modeſt man (a friend to the revolution); he was ſuſpended 
ab officio 26 September, 1686, by the High Commiſſion, 
for refuſing to ſuſpend Dr. John Sharpe, as directed by the 
King, the Doctor having preached on controverſial points 
contrary to the King's letter prohibiting it. The Biſhop's 
petition was ineffectual; his ſuſpenſion not being taken off 
till 30 September, 1688. Sharpe, whom Burnet calls a 
very pious man, and ſays he read his ſermons with much 
life and zeal, was, in 1691, conſecrated Archbiſhop of 
York, 

} February 12, 1686-7, a proclamation for liberty of 
conſcience in Scotland. April 4, 1687, King James II. 's 
declaration ſuſpending the penal laws and teſt. 
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was yeſterday morning in the King's cloſet, _. 
The event is expected. Many are perſuaded the 
French King is bent for action this ſpring ; my 
French friends will not allow it. If my paper 
did not put me in mind, I know not how long I 
ſhould have rambled on. Room muſt be left for 
all my good things: the beſt turkey, che beſt 
pork and cheeſe that can be eat: the laſt bit of 
pork eat laſt night. This is not lent-fare, Doctor. 


25 February, 1686-7. R. RUSSELL, 


LETTER XLV. 


LADY RusSSELL To DR. FiTzwWILLIAM, 


Arrtuo I take your life, good Dottor, to 
be a continual doing good to ſouls, and am very 
certain you would not exclude mine from the beſt 


benefits you can help it with; and therefore from 


the general courſe of your attions do rely upon 
being profited by your precepts, examples, and 
pious prayers; yet I know myſelf to owe you, 
as one you have diſtinguiſhed from others by 
your particular labours, to make my ſorrowfull 
foul find comfort in what true joys are only to 
be found. Therefore, if I knew how, I would, 
both in my actions and words, make my acknov- 
ledgments diſtinguiſht from others. I know of 
what fort they arc you would like beſt ; to pre- 

ſerve 


ae. wb s wo — — 
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ſerve myſelf with better care to receive thoſe 
comforts you can but externally adminiſter, with 
prayer, that God by his good ſpirit would deal 
inwardly in our hearts, and work his work of 
grace upon us; then we ſhould do mighty things. 
am ſorry for my unaptneſs, and ſometimes think, 
that certainly in my more pleaſant days, I lived 
as if I knew no higher delight, and tis that makes 
my ſeparation ſtill ſo bitter to me, that, to my 
ſhame and ſorrow, I muſt confeſs to you my heart 
ſeems ſo bound down to a perpetual ſadneſs, that 
even the ſolemnity of this bleſſed time, which calls 
ſor our moſt exalted praiſes, could not ſtir it, 
nor yet does it melt at the meditations of my dear 
Saviour's ſuffering for ſinners; but a flood of 
tears are ever ready, when I permit the leaſt 
thought of my calamity. This is matter of 
great humiliation, and, I hope, I make it ſuch; 
and muſt reſt in doing the duty, till God ſees it 
fit to let me know better refreſhments, and taſt 
of thoſe joys in which his ſervants are often ſo 
tranſported ; but I will wait with a quiet ſub- 
miſſion, | 
Here has appeared no great changes ſince you 
went; the liberty of conſcience is ſo notorious a 
matter, I meddle not with it, confining myſelf to 
lower matters, as I may tell you. He who was 
Admiral Herbert“ is forbid to go out of Eng- 
land. 
* Arthur Herbert, created Earl of Torrington, 1689, by 
King William for his great ſervices z being preſſed by 
King 
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land. Mr. Foreſter, who has been in Holland 
ſome conſiderable time, is ſent for by a privy 
ſeal. 
There is a ſheet of paper writ, as the King has 
ſaid, by Doctor Burnet, to give reaſons againſt 
taking away the teſt. It is hard to get; when I 
have it you ſhall ſee it. Some think it is not 
Burnet's *. 

The Prince and Princeſs have conſented to ſee 
him no more. Lady Rocheſter + lyes till in a 
languiſhing condition. Lord Peterborough ; is 
declared a Roman Catholic: the report is, two 
more, the Chancellor g and Lord Preſident || will 
next Sunday. I remember no more, ſo leave you 
to the Gazette, ever continuing 

Your real friend and ſervant, 
1 April, 1687. R. RUSSELL, 


King James II. to vote the repeal of the Teſt, he told the 
King that he could not do it in honour or in conſcience ; 
and though he was poor and had much to loſe (having 
places to the value of 4000l. a year) yet he would chuſe to 
loſe them all, rather than comply. He was accordingly 
deprived of his commiſſion, and went to Holland to the 
Prince of Orange. 

* Burnet wrote the reaſons againſt repealing the Teſt, 

+ Henrietta, daughter of Richard Boyle, Earl of Burling- 
ton and Corke, wife of Lawrence Hide, Earl of Rochelter, 

Henry Mordaunt, Earl of Peterborough ; he died 
without iſſue male, 1697. 

$ Jefferies. | Earl of Sunderland. 
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LETTER XLVI. 


LADY Russ ELL To DR. FiTzWILLIAM, 


By Doctor Fitzwilliam's letter from Windlot, 


I have a demonſtration to add to many others, 


that he remembers me wherever he is. A piece 
of paper which I ſcribbled out to you, lies, I 
believe, at your houſe at Cotenham. However 
fooliſh a thing it may be to ſay, the head-ach 
has hindered me again writing to you, ſince I 
knew you to be at Windſor, yet ſo it is; it is 
God's will I ſhould be ſomething more afflited 
with bodily pains than for ſome late years I have 
been. I am well contented, and hope he will 
not lay them ſo heavy as to diſable me from my 
duties to my family, that is my great requeſt ; 
for truly I am totally diſabled when I have thoſe 
pains upon me. However this laſt fit was not ſo 
herce; as I was indulging to myſelf, out of great 
care not to diſappoint an afternoon journey into 
the country, which the company would not make 
without me, therefore for two or three days till 
yeſterday was paſt, would not do any thing might 
increaſe the pain. *Tis now over, and I am pretty 
well this morning; but being uncertain whether 
you would read this or not, by reaſon of your 
journey to Cotenham, I write only to tell you, 


you have a juſt title to all my beſt wiſhes, and 


conſequently 
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conſequently to the beſt recommendations I can 
make in my imperfett prayers for you under all 
hardſhips upon you. And now I will fold up 
the Gazettes, and till the holy week is paſt, bid 
you adicu, recommending ever. me and mine to 
your thoughts in your choiceſt hours. 


May 1687. R. RUSSELL, 


LETTER XLVII. 


LADY Russ ELL ro DR. FITZWILLIAUu. 


Tur morning I leſt London I received a let- 
ter from you, dated go May, which informed me 
of your good intentions to have ſcen me at this 
place, if I could have kept mine of being here 
a week ſooner than I was. To have met at my 
firſt coming ſo pious and ſo kind a friend would 
have been an advantage to me I am not at all 
worthy of, who entertain with ſo heavy a heart 
thoſe many and great mercies God {till preſerves 
to me his murmuring ſervant, who am indeed 
brimfull with the memory of that unfortunate and 
miſerable change in my own condition, ſince I 


lived regularly here before. 


The poor children are well pleaſed to be a 
little while in a nc place, ignorant how much 
better it has been, both to me and them; yet I 


thought I found Rachel not inſenſible, and 1 
could 
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could not but be content with it in my mind. 
Thoſe whoſe age can afford them any remem- 
brance, ſhould, methinks, have ſome ſolemn 
thoughts for ſo irreparable a loſs to themſelves 
and family; though after that J would cheriſh a 
chearful temper in them with all the induſtry I 
can; for ſure we pleaſe our Maker beſt, when 
we take all his providences with a chearfull 


ſpirit. 


Lord Camden has ſent to ſee me, but whether 
I ſhall ſee him or no, I can't tell. I find my 
time is ſpent, ſo will put up the Gazettes, and bid 
you adieu for this time, ever continuing 


Your faithful friend to ſerve you, 
R. RUSSELL, 


My ſiſter Alington, her ſiſter, and daughter 
Alington, and my brother Robert, have 
made me a viſit of two days. I am thank- 
full, though I wiſhed it longer. I hear Mr. 
Cheek is put from the Tower, and Sir —— 
Hales * in his place. 


Stratton, 13 June, 1687. 


* Sir Edward Hales, a Papiſt, had a regiment of foot, 
and was made Lieutenant of the Tower. 
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LETTER XLVIII. 
LADY RussELL To DR. FitzwiLL1an, 


I HAVE juſt received your's of the 21ſt; ſea. 
ſonable enough it comes to me, this being the 
eve of the ſad day that uſher'd in the great cala- 
mity of my life; the ſame day my dear Lord was 
carried from his houſe, I entertained the ſad aſſu- 
rance of quickly after loſing the ſight of him for 
ever in this world; what the manner of it will be 
in the next is dark and unknown to us; 'tis enough 
that we ſhall be happy eternally. | 
I think you judge amiſs, good Doctor, that 
becauſe thoſe excellent rules and diſcourſes I 
have by me do not fix me in a better (by a more 
ſettled) ſtate of comfort, therefore your preſence 
would not have had ſome uſefull influence. Our 
ſenſes are quick, and a reflection as ſoon made as 
an object is preſented ; alſo the inconvenience of 
indulging it is as ſoon confeſs'd when a reaſoning 
friend is preſent ; but we cannot have recourſe 
to papers, and will not, or cannot, being before 
prepoſſeſſed, recollett by memory, and make ap- 
plication juſt then. However, Doctor, though 
I am not cured, my ill is leſs inveterate than 
ſure it would have been without your pious 
labours. 
I ſpoke with Mr. Nutt about the printing them, 
and he put me in mind of the hopes I had given 
him 
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him of the employment; to which I anſwer'd, I 
could not do that till you was in town. | 

My houſe is full of company; to-morrow be- 
ing Sunday, I purpoſe to ſanctify it, if my griefs . 
unhallow it not by unjuſtifiable paſſions ; and hav- 
ing given ſome hours to privacy in the morning, 
live in my houſe as on other days, doing my belt 
to be tolerably compoſed. *Tis my firlt tryal ; 
for all theſe ſad years paſt I have diſpenſed with 
the ſeeing any body, or till late at night; ſome- 
times I could not avoid that without a ſingularity 
I do not affect. There are three days I like beſt 
to give up to reflection; the day my Lord was 
parted from his family, that of his tryal, and the 
day he was releaſed from all the evils of this pe- 
rihing world“. 

I thank you again, good Doctor, for your ſea- 
ſonable prayer. It may be this ſhall be the laſt 
letter I ſend you from hence, though I ſtay till 
Monday ſe'nnight; variety of care, and little af- 
fairs *tis poſſible may prevent other exerciſes I 
ſtand more inclined to. When I come to Wo- 
borne, if no ſooner, I will again repeat that I 
hold myſelf to be, good Dottor, 

Your obliged friend and ſervant, 
25 June 1687. R. RUSSELL. 


Miſs Montague is with me. 
I hope breeding prevents my ſeeing my ſiſter. 
* Lord Ruſſell was arreſted June 26, tried July 13, and 
beheaded July 21, 1683. 
Bb LET- 
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LETTER XLIX. 
Tax PRINCESS of ORANGE To LADY RVUss ELI. 


I DID not expect ſo many thanks, my Lady 
Ruſſell, as I find in your letter by Mr. Dyk. 


velt, who has ſaid ſo much to me of all the marks 


of kindneſs you ſhew'd both to the Prince and 
myſelf, that I ſhould be aſhamed not to have an- 
ſwered it ſooner, but that you know one is not 
always provided with an opportunity of ſending 
tetters ſafely, of which indeed I am as much to 
ſeek now as ever, but hoping Mrs. Herbert will 
ſooner find one than I, I reſolve to leave this 
with her, not knowing when it may come to you, 
but whenever it does, pray do me the juſtice to be- 
heve, that I have all the eſteem for you which fo 
good a charatter deſerves, as I have heard given 
you by all people both before I left England and 
ſince I have been here. And have had as much 
pity as any could have of the ſad misfortunes you 
have had, with much more compaſſion when they 
happen to perſons who deſerve ſo well, and yet 
thoſe are they we often ſee the moft unlucky in 
the world, as you find by experience ; but I hope 
your-ſon will live to be a comfort to you, which 
under God, I believe will be the beſt you can 
have. As for myſelf, I can only aſſure both you 
and my Lord of Bedford, that I ſhould be very 

. glad 
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the ſame I can anſwer for the Prince; and indeed 
you have expreſſed ſo much for us both to Mr. 
Dykvelt, that if it were poſſible it would increaſe 
the eſteem I had before for you, which I ſhall be 

| very glad of any occaſion to ſhew, and more to be 

| better known to you, that I might perſuade you 

| myſelf of the deſire I have that you ſhould be one 


| of my friends. 
Honſlerdyke, MARIE. 


12 July, 1687. 


. 
LADV RusSELL To DR. FitTzwWILLIAM. 


Goon Doctor, I can ſtill but do the ſame 
| thing over again, thank you infinitely for all your 
| good deeds to me. I muſt obſerve to you how 
kindly providence (I will imitate you, and not 
call it chance) diſpoſes of your letters to my 
hands. I read yours of 11 July on the 20th, 
| the eve of that day] will not ſuffer my hand to 
| write, fatal, becauſe the blow ſtruck on it was 
| that which gave eternal reſt to my beloved friend. 
I do not contend on theſe days with frail nature, 
but keep her as innocent as I can, And now 
having laid all my ſorrows at the foot of the 
throne of grace, I allow ſome of the remaining 
portion of my time to what diſpoſes me beſt to 
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cool my thoughts and entertain a tired mind, 
writing where I may do it freely; where my 
weakneſs ſhall be pitied, not cenſured ; yet I ſhall 
be ſhort, being forced to admit an interruption, 
not a welcome one this day; Lady Sunderland“ 
in her way to Windſor making a viſit, which ! 
refuſed not in the afternoon to receive. To my 
beſt I took the method you offered me, and J 
muſt tell yon, that when I came to that part of 
your letter, where you put the caſe, if my heart 
tells me ſo, as indeed it does, I made a full ſtop, 
and would read no further till I had conſidered, 
and accuſed myſelf: then I compared how you 
had ſtated it for me, and found it juſt the ſame 
in matter. I had made him my idol though I 
did not know it; loved man too much, and God 
too little; yet my conſtant prayer was not to do 
ſo ; but not enough fervent I doubt. I will turn 
the object of my love all I can upon his loved 
children, and if I may be directed and bleſſed in 
their education, what is it I have to aſk in rela- 
tion to this periſhing world for myſelf? *Tis joy 
and peace in believing that I covet, having no- 
thing to fear but ſin, 


* Lady Sunderland, daughter of George Digby, Earl 
of Briſtol, who, though a Roman Catholic, in 167 3 ſpoke 
in favour of the Teſt Bill in general, as proper at that 
time, declaring himſelf a Catholic of the church, but not of 
the court of Rome, 


This 
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This muſt find you at Windſor, ſo my letter 
ſhall be the ſhorter; I know how you will be 
taken up there. I perceive your buſineſs is a 
friendly charity ; *tis a happy thing to be going 
about doing good: may you do ſo long, Doctor. 
I hope you will find my ſiſter carrying on a 
great belly. 


I will ever remain, good Dottor, 


Your obliged friend to ſerve you, 


21 July, 1687. 


LETT ELEAERCEE 
LADY RussELL To DR. FiTzWILLIAM. 


Yours of the 28th September telling me you 
will be long enough at the Bath, to be told that 
you are kindly remember'd by your friends, I 
defire, good Door, to be one of thoſe that do fo, 
and eſteem myſelf much obliged to you for tak- 
ing a portion out of your time (to let me know 
you thought on me) when it was ſo precious, as I 
take time to be to travellers. I wiſh you all the 
benefit of the waters you wiſh yourſelf; the ſame 
I do aſſure you, Sir, in all other occurrences of 
your life, It ſeems I muſt remit ſeeing you, as 
you once kindly intended. When I received your 
lervices to them, the Lady and miſtreſs of Herſe- 
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heath were both here; they left us laſt Thurſday, 
but I gueſs you may meet them at London, about 
the beginning of the term. My filter ſays ſhe in. 
tends but a week's ſtay. I am in expeAQation to 
ſee my niece Digby in her way to Warwickſhire; 
ſhe ſends me word ſhe will dine here, and give 
me a ſight of her little boy. Lord Camden and 
his Lady have been at Breemen with their couſin 
Kingſton *. I am told the two couſins agree the 
country is a dull place in winter. I am eaſily 
drawn to believe my Lord Gainſborough might 
be ſenſible of a change at Titchfield, finding a mil. 
treſs of it, and remembring thoſe he had known 
there before; but almoſt all changes ſeem ſtrange, 
yet this world we arc ſo apt to doat upon is a 
perpetual paſſing from one thing to another, and 
rarely to more pleaſing objects. But ' tis our duty 
to be contented with all—a hard taſk ſometimes, 
Dottor ! | 

I hear the French King, as a finiſhing ſtroke, 


is preparing an edi& which all new converts ſhall 


ſign; though fo weak as to have ſigned before, 
yet they muſt now again, how they have been in- 
ſtructed, and are in their hearts convinced of the 
doctrine and practice of the Roman church, even 


* William Pierrepoint, Earl of Kingſton, married Anne, 
eldeſt daughter to Robert Greville, Lord Brook; and Lord 
Camden, Wriotheſly Baptiſt (afterwards Earl of Gainſbo- 
rough) married Catharine, eldeſt daughter to Fulk Lord 
Brook, Robert's brother. 

t0 
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to the article of Tranſubſtantiation, that their 
ſufferings have not been for religion, but their 
diſobedience to the King's commands. 

Doctor Burnet is outlawed in Scotland, and 
I am told a few days before, (he knew it would 
be ſo) he invited all his friends to dinner, and 
after that was over took his ſolemn leave of them, 
reſolving to converſe no more with them *. 

I can eaſily and with much ſatisfaction ſpend 
much time with you, but for expedition's ſake, 
baving an opportunity to ſend this by one juſt 
going to London, I will add no more than to 
ſign a great truth, that I am, 


Your faithfull ſad friend and ſervant, 


R. RUSSELL. 
5 Of. 1687. 


* King James II. provoked at Burnet's papers, (viz. 
Remarks on the Earl of Melfort's Letter to the Scotch 
Preſbyterian Miniſters. —Apology for the Church of Eng- 
land, Reaſons againſt repealing the Teſt.— Reflections 
on the Proclamation for Toleration in Scotland, —Re- 
flections on his Majeſty's declaration for Liberty of Con- 
ſcience concerning Religion, &c.) and his making preten- 
lions to a lady of fortune at the Hague, order'd a proceſs 
againſt him in Scotland for high treaſon, which came at 
laſt to an outlawry. Burnet publiſhed the citation with 
his anſwers, and three letters to the Earl of Middleton. 


Alſo an Inquiry into the Reaſons for abrogating the Teſt. 


impoſed on all Members of Parliament, offered by Samuel 
(Oxon) Parker, 
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I have a large bundle of Gazettes can eaſily be 
conveyed to London; but then you are at 
no lea ſure to read them, ſo unleſs you ſend 


for them, their reſting place will be at 
Woborne. 


rn 


LADY RussELL To DR. FiTzWILLIAM. 


ArTtawoucn your letter, good Doctor, is 
dated 15th October, I read it not till the 20th, 
having received that with many others ſo late, I 
believe it was paſt midnight before I had done; 
yours was not the laſt neither, for when I had 
run over my common and impertinent ones, (ſuch 
I term compliments of courſe or feigned ones) 
I haſten'd to yours; indeed you make me greater 
compliments than any body elſe ; but I have no 
charge againſt you for doing ſo; what they ex- 
ceed in I mult bring the accuſation againſt my- 
ſelf. The near and pleaſing concern you make 
the well being of me and mine to be to you, I 
believe moſt hearty and fincere, and kindly 
engages me to great thankfulneſs ; but amonglt 
your choiceſt expreſſions, you are induced to 
ſay you could rather envy my condition than 
pity it, from an opinion of being ſupported and 
comforted, with a well grounded perſuaſion of 
my having a right and title to thoſe precious 

promiſes, 


Err 


promiſes, that will give a pleaſant and perpetual 


reſt to the weary and heavy laden foul. This, 
Doctor, is perhaps what you miſtake in; and I 
have led you into the error by ſpeaking too well 
of my own thoughts or exerciſes, which are truly 
all mean, and encompaſled with uncomfortable 
weakneſs ; yet I have not the confuſion to reflect 


I have ſaid any thing from a falle glory; I ſhould, 


FT can diſcern right, wrong my own heart by it, 
and that grace of God which diſpoſes me, though 
in the meaneſt degree, to aſk for, and thirſt after 
ſuch comforts as the world cannot give. What 
it can give I am moſt ſure I have felt, and expe- 
rienced them uncertain and periſhing ; ſuch I will 
never more (grace aſſiſting) look after; and yet 
expect a joyfull day, after ſome more mournfull 
ones; and though I walk ſadly thorough the val- 
ley of death, I will fear no evil, humbling myſelf 
under the mighty hand of God, who will fave in 
the day of trouble: He knows my ſorrows and 
the weakneſs of my perſon, I commit mylelf and 
mine to Him. 

I had, as you gueſs, DoQtor, the ſatisfattion of 
lecing Lady Digby, and her proſperous ſon, and 
hope ſhe will maintain that houſe with an honour- 
able and virtuous race. Lord Tiviot has been 
here two days of this week, full fraught with 
ſtorys out of Hampſhire, ſome of them too much 
at the expence of ſuch as muſt ever have a title 
10 my beſt wiſhes, which fetched ſighs from me. 

ö | Yet 
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Yet the beauty of Providence ſhould reconcile us 
to all ſorts of diſpenſations. I have ſent a large 
packet of Gazettes ; and have no other papers, l 
believe, you have not ſeen. If I had that which 
you mention of Remarks upon the Declaration, 
I have miſlaid it, or tis taken away“. Another 


paper 

* Letter to a Diſſenter on the Declaration of Indulgence, 
wrote by George Saville, Marquis of Halifax, who was 
made Lord Privy Seal by King William, and died 1695, 
He wrote alſo the Anatomy of an Equivalent. Rereſby ſays, 
in 1685 (Nov.) he was diſmiſſed from the office of Preſi- 
dent of the Council ; being generally eſteemed a wiſe man 
and an excellent ſubject, the removal of him injected a fear 
that a change of councils was in conſequence to enſue a 
change of counſellors. He adds, „ conducted a gentle- 
man to my Lord Halifax to aſk his pardon for ſome things 
he had been reported to have ſaid againſt his Lordſhip ; in 
good policy we ought to ſuffer no man to be our enemy if 
we can poſlibly avoid it, but ſuch was his Lordſhip's natu- 
ral diſpoſition, that in the whole courſe of my life, I never 
knew a man more ready at all times to forgive, and hall 
never forget his expreſſion upon this occaſion “ Sir, if you 
did not ſay the words, I am very glad of it; and even if 
you did, I am glad you find cauſe to be of another mind.” 
In the reign of James II. many pieces were written for 
and againſt Liberty of Conſcience ; one in 1685, intituled 
A ſhort Diſcourſe upon the reaſonableneſs of Mens having 6 
Religion, &c, by George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham. 
Ralph ſays, that on 16 April, 1687, he died in negleQ, 
and almoſt obſcurity, at his houſe in Yorkſhire, the prodi- 
gal ſon of a moſt rapacious father, who was viſited with 
wealth, beauty, parts, dignity, place, and power, = * 
ow 
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aper ſent me with the letter to the Diſſenter, va- 2685. 
niſhed, ſo that I never read it; that kind of title 
has kept it in my head ever ſince. Your curio- ] 
ity, Doctor, is ſure blameleſs, though very mean i | 
zre moſt of the amuſements of a life to endure ſo | 
little a while, as the longeſt is upon earth. # 
The reſult of the matter of Magdaline College 
; known to you before this, and will be to us 
here, I hope, to-morrow“, 


ſhow their eminent inſignificancy, when unaccompanied 
with wiſdom and virtue, He had above 30, oool. a year 
at the reſtoration ; at laſt 2, 500l. a year was all he had 
left; much too little for his profuſe way of living, He 
took with him a company of ruffians into Yorkſhire, got 
money from the tenants by force ; was guilty of a riot at 
an inn, and died. The family and eſtate expired in the 
ſecond generation. Oldmixon. 

*The King ordered the Vice-Preſident and Fellows of 
Magdalen College, Oxford, to chuſe one Farmer their 
Preſident 3 they elected Dr. John Hough (afterwards Bi- 
ſhop) ; the eccleſiaſtical commiſſioners, with Cartwright 
{the time-ſerving Biſhop of Cheſter) at their head, declared 
the election void; then the King ſent a ſecond mandate for 
them to chuſe Samuel Parker, Biſhop of Oxford, (who 
wrote for the repeal of the Teſt, a man covetous, am- 
bitious, and proud, and ſeemed, ſays Burnet, to have no 
other ſenſe of religion but a politic intereſt) on their refuſal, ; 
lentence of expulſion was pronounced againſt the Fellows j 
by viſitors the King appointed, and by the eccleſiaſtical | 
commiſſioners they were diſabled to hold any church pre- | 
ferments, x Salmon. | 
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I am glad my ſiſter has the advantage of (9 
good company as yourſelf in her ſolitude, ſo ! 
reckon Windſor now, and ſuppoſe her Lord 
makes frequent viſits to London; there I expect 
to meet you when December is begun, that am, 


Your obliged ſincere ſervant, 
22 Od. 1687. R. RUSSELL, 


We have juft heard the very ill news of the 
Princeſs's miſcarriage. God comfort her, 
poor Lady, 


LETTER LIII. 


Lady RussELL TO DR. FiTZWILLIAM. 


"Is a reproach to myſelf, good Doctor, that 
I have not once ſince you went given you this 
mark of my reſpect; but it has come to pals, I 
think, from an invincible neceſſity ; nothing elle 
can excuſe it to myſelf, and that I know will 
to you, who I believe will not ſoon accuſe me of 
a crime I intend never to deſerve to have laid to 
my charge. The truth is, Sir, the great affair 
you know me ingaged in takes up both my time 
and thoughts. Many difficulties are met with by 
the manner of the ſettlements, and yet not got 


over: one week more I hope will make me guels 
at the iſſue. 


This 


15 


This day Miſs Noel is made a wife, and my | 


zirls are but juſt come from the ceremony ; I 
hould have ſpoke properly to have ſaid yeſter- 
lay, for I hear it ſtrike one a*clock, yet I had 
company would fit to ſee my girls come home; 


and I could not leave this to be written to- 


morrow, for I am to be in my coach at 7 a clock 
o dine with my ſiſter Montague at Windſor. 
The news moſt talkt of is, the King has ſent 


to call over the Engliſh forces out of Holland; 


the French papers will tell the reſt. The town 
is full of what you or I have little to do with, balls 
and rejoicings*. Tis time to cloſe this from, 


Your faithfull friend to ſerve you to my power, 


R. RUSSELL. 
27 Jan. 1687-8. 


One a clock in the morning. 


LETTER LIV. 


LADY Russ ELL TO DR. FITZ WILLIAM. 


Jusr after I had retrieved time enough to 
(cribble to you, and incloſe ſome French papers, 
received yours of 24th January, which tho” 


On the 23d Dec. 1687, a proclamation iſſued, ap- 
pointing the 15 January to be obſerved as a thankſgiving 
for the Queen's being with child, within the bills of mor- 
ality ; and the 29th of January in the reſt of the churches 
of England. | 


you 
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you would not term it ſuch, I made as a ſort of 
kind reproof, and indeed I had a guilt upon me, 
that it might juſtly be ſo, for I am ready to own 
I have received obligations enough from Doftor 
Fitzwilliam to make me careful to give him the 
mean content of ſuch letters as mine. But in 
earneſt I am in a great and conſtant hurry, from 
my carefull endeavours to do my duty to my 
child, and to my friend, ſiſter Margaret Ruflel|# 
which, by God's grace, I deſign to do as cor. 
dially as to my children. I meet with many dif. 
ficulties in both; yet, in my girl's, there is no 
ſtop but ſuch as the former ſettlements cauſe, 
which from any we can learn of yet, will hinder 
a concluſion till. he 1s 16. 

I thank you, good Doctor, for your kind offer, 
which, whether I accept or not, I am ſure I ſhall 
do all in a kind reſpect to you, and preſerve the 
ſenſe of your eſteem to me and mine, and ſhall 
be ſorry if I make not uſe of it in the way you 
deſire I would take liberty to do. 

I truſt, if I perfe& this great work, my care- 
full endeavours will proſper ; only the Almighty 
knows what the event ſhall be; but ſure *tis a 
glimmering of light I did not look for in my dark 
day. I do often repeat in my thoughts, the chil- 
dren of the juſt ſhall be bleſſed :' I am perſuaded 


Lady Rachel's intended marriage, and Lord Strafford' 
addreſſes to Lady Margaret Ruſſell, 


their 
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their father was ſuch; and, if my heart deceive 
me not, I intend the being ſo, and humbly bleſs 
God for it. 

I can ſend you no good news ; the beſt (in my 
opinion at leaſt) is, if true what ſome ſay, we 
ſhall have no war, nor parliament. Here was 
ately great talk of ſetting out 20 ſail to joyn the 
French fleet ; many are divided about a parlia- 


ment, whether one ſhall be called or no- My 


boy ſaid at dinner, 'tis a year of great wars, mar- 
rages, and robbing. To make good the ſecond, 
tis reported Lord Halifax is treating for the 
Lord Kent's ſon, and Lady Eſſex for Lord Car- 
lille's . Something of both I fancy there is. 
Some murthers here have been, which no doubt 
have reached you before this will. But there is 
a private piece of news I know you will be ſorry 
for, Poor Lord Gainſborough was ſeized on 
Tueſday was ſe'nnight with a dead palſy all on 
one fide ; his ſpeech returned quickly, and the 
laſt news was, he was much mended, had ſtirr'd 
his leg, but not his arm, and my niece writ they 
ſear d he did not ſee with the eye on that fide, 
but were loth to aſk, for fear of diſheartening 
him: if we hear he has paſſed a week, I hope he 
may recover to ſome degree. 


* Charles Howard, afterwards Earl of Carliſle, married 
Lady Elizabeth Capel, only ſurviving daughter of Arthur, 
Earl of Eſſex, 


Queen 
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Queen Dowager's“ reſolutions for Portugal 
can't be new to you; it occalions much talk, 
her humour, and way of living not warning any 
to fuſpett ſhe would retire out of the world. Lord 
Oxford has at laſt his regiment taken from him f. 
It is ſaid the King told him, he did not do it in 
regard to his religion, but his factiouſneſs of mind, 
for his Majeſty would have the teſt. The Qucen 
goes on proſperouſly; has ſeen two plays at 
Whitehall. Now you have all the reports I can 
make, I take my leave, and turn you to the Ga- 
zettes. Here are ſome pamphlets, but I know 
not if you care to have them ſent this way, and 
perhaps you have them already ; as reficttions on 
Fagell's letter; alſo reflections on the relation of 
the Engliſh Reformation lately printed at Ox- 
ford 7. | 

I am, good Doctor, 
Your faithfull friend, 


R. RUSSELL, 
10 February, 1687-8. 


The late audience at court was new; Domini- 
cans in their habits as einbaſſadors from Co- 


* Catharine, Queen Dowager of Charles II. did not 


go to Portugal till March 30, 1692. 


+ Aubrey de Vere, Earl of Oxford; who died in 1703, 
without male iſſue. 


t Fagell's letter contained the Prince and Princeſs of 
Orange's ſentiments and objections againſt repealing the 


Teſt. 


logne. 
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logne. Corker*® that was try'd, is the chief, 
and 1s to live here at St. James's, or Lin- 
coln's-inn-fields; for the Papiſts have bought 
Lord Barkley's in the one place, and Lady 
Bath's in the other, 


LETTER LV. 


ParncEsS Of ORANCET To LADY RUss ELI. 


| nope my Lady Ruſſell will do me the juſ- 
tice to believe I would not have kept three of 
the letters ſo long without anſwering, had I not 

wanted 


James Corker, a (Benedictine) Monk, was tried for 
being concerned in the popiſh plot, but acquitted in July, 
1679, Salmon. 

+ A Princeſs more conſpicuous for her perſonal accom- 
pliſhments of underſtanding and diſpoſition, than her exter- 
nal dignity, She died 28th December, 1694, in her 33d 
year, Burnet ſays, ſhe was a ſingular inſtance of conjugal 
affection, inſomuch that when it was put to her, what ſhe 
intended the Prince ſhould be, if ſhe came to the crown; 
her anſwer was, that the rule and authority ſhould be his, 
for ſhe only defired that he would obey the command of 
huſbands, love your wives; as ſhe ſhould do that of wives, 
be obedient to your huſbands in all things. King William 
told Archbiſhop Tenniſon, that he could not but grieve ſince 
he had loſt a wife, who in ſeventeen years had never been 
guilty of an indiſcretion. She had no reliſh for thoſe indo- 
lent diverſions, which are too common conſumers of moſt 


Cc people's 
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wanted an opportunity of ſending mine. But 1 
hope Mr. Ruſſell who brought me one, will find 
a way to ſend this to you, for I can ſtay no longer 
from deſiring you to make no more excuſes for 
writing. If you knew the eſteem I have for you, 
you would be perſuaded your letters could not 
be too troubleſome ; and ſince you will make me 
believe *tis ſome ſatisfaction to you, I ſhall deſire 
you to continue, for I aſſure you I am extreme 
glad to contribute any way I can to that. I hope 
this match of your daughter's will afford you all 
the joy and comfort you can deſire. I don't 
queſtion but you have made a very good choice; 
and ſince I wiſh ſo well to my Lord Devonſhire, 
I can't but be glad *tis his ſon, believing you 
will have taught your daughter, after your own 
example, to be ſo good a wife, that Lord Caven- 
diſh can't chuſe but be very happy with her. I 
aſſure you I wiſh it with all my heart, and if that 


people's time, and which make as great waſtes on their 
minds, as they do on their fortunes, She was a perfect 
example of conjugal love, chaſtity, and obedience, By her 
example, it became as much a faſhion among the ladies of 
quality to work, as it had been formerly to be idle, She 
thought it a barbarous diverſion which reſulted from the 
misfortunes, imperfe&ions, or follies of others. She had 
read the beſt books in Engliſh, French, and Dutch, which 
were almoſt equally familiar to her ut gave the molt of 


her retired hours to the reading of the Seriptures, and books 
relating to them. 


could 
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could contribute any thing to your content, you 
may be ſure of as much as *tis poſſible for you to 
have; and not only my wiſhes, but upon all oc- 
caſions, I ſhall be glad to ſhow more than by 
words, the eſteem I have for you. 


MARIE. 
Hague, 13 February, 1687-8. 


LETTER LVI. 


Lady Russ ETL To DR. FiTzWILLIAM. 


| HAVE read your letter enough to know your 


thoughts upon ſeveral matters, but not as I would 
do deliberately, or to examin how heartily I join 
with you in every point; nor will I defer writing 
till I do; though I never had leſs time (if fo 
little) at my own diſpoſal ; ſo that unleſs I diſ- 
patch this, *tis very likely I may delay till next 
poſt. I meet with hard difficulties in the law- 
yers hands; we are forced to be with a great 
many of that profeſſion, which is very trouble- 
ſome at this time to me, who would fain be deli- 
vered from them, conclude my affair, and ſo put 
lome period to that inroad, methinks I make in 
my intended manner of living the reſt of my days 
on earth. But I hope my duty ſhall always pre- 
vail above the ſtrongeſt inclination I have. I 
believe to affiſt my yet helpleſs children, is my 
buſineſs; which makes me take many dinners 

Cc 2 abroad 
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abroad, and do of that nature many things, the 
performance of which is hard enough to a heavy 
and weary mind; but yet I bleſs God I do it. 

Letters came out of Holland on Wedneſday 
night, which, in as reſpe&ful terms as is poſſible 
in that caſe, refuſe to ſend the troops, ſaying, 
they have coſt them a great deal, they are threat. 
ened on all hands, and know of no capitulation 
which obliges them to-ſend them, the King being 
quiet at home and abroad. But if his Majeſty 
had occaſion, they would ſoon ſend them, and 
many more to his aid; and for ſuch officers as 
would retire from them they were at liberty. 

I have been told the King ſhould ſay, Amſter. 
dam had better intentions, but the parts of the 
States prevailed, who, perhaps, had a mind to 
quarrel, but ſeemed to imply he had none. This 
piece of news I would inſert, tho” I have a man 
of buſineſs by me, whom I muſt ſpeak to when 1 
have cloſed this. 

Siſter Alington has ſold her houſe to Lord 
Briſtow, ſo is kept ſtill in town. Lady Manchel- 
ter was married laſt Wedneſday to a fourth ſonꝰ 


* Charles Montagu, afterwards Earl of Hallifax, de- 
ſcended from a younger branch of the Mancheſter family; 
he had the reputation of a fine taſte, and of being maſter of 
polite literature, as well as an encourager of men of parts 
and learning. His {kill as a ſpeaker and manager were un- 
queſtionable; he had a part in writing the Britiſh Mer- 
chant, in oppoſition to D. De Foc's Mercator. Tindul 


of 
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of George Montague, a man of twenty-four ; the 
fame was ſaid to have writ the anſwer to the Hind 
and Panther. Lord Gainſborough 1s better. I 
have writ your compliments this morning to ſiſter 
Montague. 

Next week you ſhall have the letters you aſk 
for, and the RefleQions on the Reformer. I do 
not juſtify the ſharpneſs of them; tho' I wiſh him 
very well that is guilty of the fault, the other 
juſtly deſerves it. 


17 February, 1687-8. 


LETTER-LVII. 


Lady RussELL To DR. FitzwWILLIAM., 


Goo Doctor, take my good will in good part; 
if I were not mightily employed this morning I 
ſhould not ſend you ſo ſhort a letter, but I incloſe 
the Gazettes. I know no news worth ſending 
down; the talk is, three new regiments ſhall be 
raiſed; Lord Saliſbury and Abergaveny are talked 
of. A new memorial is ſent into Holland con- 
cerning the forces. Rachel's affair is creeping 
forward; my next, I believe, will tell you more. 
'Tis not very conſiderable, but 'tis very true, that 
I am, Doftor Fitzwilliam's faithfull 
And kind friend and ſervant, - 

2 March, 1687-8, R. RUSSELL. 
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LETTER LVIII. 


LADY RussELL To DR. FITzZ WILLIAM. 


You are the moſt encouraging, Dottor, I eve 

knew. If I went faſt in that affair which perhaj ; 
takes up my thoughts too much, I believe yo 

would ſeek and find ſome parallel to comfort me 
in my proccedings, which I am apt enough to 
think are done with a very poor conduct. Cer- 
tainly to work alone, as it's ſad, ſo it often leaves 
one doubtfull, but none can do more than they 
are fitted for; my will is with the beſt J am ſure, 
and my hope 1s great that I am aſſiſted with the 
beſt Director of our minds, and Diſpoſer of all 
events: fo I go quietly on, deſire great diligence 
in all my actions, and expect by that ſlownels you 
ſo well approve of, to diſcover at one time what 
I cannot in another, that ſo I may compleat this 
great work with as few errors as I can reaſonably 
expect to make. I have a well bred Lord to 
deal with, yet inflexible, if the point is not to his 
advantage. I am to meet him this morning at 
eleven o'clock at the lawyer's chambers, propoſ- 
ing to give a finiſhing ſtroke to the agreement 
between us, and then the deeds will be drawn in 
a few more weeks, I hope, and this matter per- 
ſected. That of Lady Margaret is to Lord Straf- 


forde. God knows there are many exceptions, 
but 


LETT EN 


but the gentleman is a worthy, honeſt man, and 
made an indulgent huſband to the Earl of Darby's 
daughter. He is afflited with ſtone and gout “. 

I could not have imagined the accident of the 
penknife would have proved ſo bad a buſineſs; 
you muſt owe it to your own neglett; and your 
happy and profitable reflections upon it, to the 
goodneſs of God. 

I now ſend you the book you would have; 
there are two ſheets more as anſwers, or reſolu- 
tions to the Biſhop of Oxford : one ſheet treats 
of idolatry ; the other of tranſubſtantiation, more 
looſely writ than the firſt ; the party, I hope, 
ſtands correted. I can't yet procure a fight of 
them, for more time than I juſt took to read 
them, the bulk of them being ſeized. But there 
is a Treatiſe of the nature of Idolatry, which 
eclipſes all others, as the wiſe ſay ; if you want 
it I will ſend it next week; as allo a Parliamen- 
tum Pacificum + which is hugely cried up. 

Cc 4 You 

* William Wentworth, Earl of Strafford, married firſt, 
Lady Mary Stanley, daughter to James Earl of Derby, who, 
and Lord Strafford's father, were both beheaded ; the latter 
was the greateſt ſubject in power, not leſs in wiſdom, and 


little leſs in fortune at that time in the three kingdoms, — 
Brit. Imp. His ſecond wife was Henrietta Du Roy be- 
fore-mentioned. The match with Lady Margaret Ruſſell 
did not ſucceed. (He died in 1695, without iſſue) She 
was married to Admiral Ruſſell, | 

t Parliamentum Pacificum, or the happy Union of King 
and People in an healing Parliament, aſſerting Fagel's let- 
ter 


1687. 
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1687. You know my appointment, and while I am 
thus employed have ſomething to do to remem. 
ber it. I am undreſt at ten o'clock, 

Good Door, 

| I am ever your faithful friend and ſervant, 


R. RUSSELL, 


Nothing but one ſo unthoughtful as myſelf 
could forget to thank you for your cheeſes; 
when eating will not remember one, I know 
not what can. All our ſupping company are 
your ſervants, 


16 March, 1687-8. 


LETTER-LIX: 


LADY Russ EIL To DR. FitrzwILLIAM. 


1 CANNOT omit this, becauſe I know I ſhall 
gain true, and the beſt advantages by it; what is 
our own intereſt we are ſeldom wanting to our- 
ſelves in. That which I expect from you, you will 
know when I tell you Rachel is now ill of the 
meaſles, which in your beſt hours, I deſire you 
will remember, with praiſes for her hopefull con- 
dition ; *tis the third day, ſo I hope the danger 
is over, but bad effects ſo often follow afterwards, 


ter to be a forgery, or at leaſt not approved by the Prince 
and Princeſs.—Burnet confuted this in his Reflections on 
Parliamentum Pacificum, 


wy 
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my fears ſtill continue; yet I truſt God will di- 
ret and bleſs my care. I will add no more, but 
in haſte ſign a truth very heartily, that I am 


Your conſtant friend and ſervant, 


R. RUSSELL, 
23d March, 1687-8, 


LETTER EX. 
Lady RussELL To DR. FitTzWILLIAam. 


"Tis ſo late before I fit down to write, that 
I would let it alone, if I did not miſtruſt Doctor 
Fitzwilliam has concern enough for me to be 
uneaſy, if I do not tell him how Rachel does, 
after having given him the report of her being ill 
of the meaſles. I bleſs God for it (with all the 
powers of my ſoul) ſhe is very well freed from 
that diſtemper, and yeſterday began to purge. I 
continue yet parted from the other two, but, ſo 
they are well, I can endure the abſence as well 
asany body ; no more in this unkind world, con- 
lidering how to pleaſe myſelf but them, and in- 
tent upon their good, which is the end I hope 
I live for. 

My ſiſter Alington went haſtily down yeſter- 
day morning, upon hearing her eldeſt daughter 


had the meaſles ; I wiſh it proves no more, for 


ſhould it be the ſmall-pox, I ſhall be afraid for 
herſelf, 
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herſelf, who has never had them, and I doubt her 
ſuddeneſs of temper would make her go to the 
child, ſhe being very fond. She promiſed us ſhe 
would not; if ſhe conſiders, ſure ſhe ought not, 
for her ſkill is none, and her life irreparable to 
the poor girls, and ſhe has a ſkillful friend by her, 
whom ſhe dares truſt ; and then ſhe can look 
after the other children. Poor Dottor Cligat's 
wife is very ill of the ſmall-pox at Doctor Sharp's 
houſe, whither ſhe came as ſoon as her huſband 
died. The Dean is removing, having never had 
them. I know no news but who has the meaſles 
or ſmall-pox. I have ſent you a book cry'd 
up to be very well writ, but which has offended 
the States in a high meaſure; ſo much, as 'tis 
ſaid, they have deſired the licence to be called 
in. Dottor Burnet, as I hear the King ſays, has 
writ a ſheet of anſwer, the moſt ſeditious he ever 
writ yet; nobody but the King has it. They 
ſpeak as if the Queen's going to Windſor be— 
gan to be doubtfull. 


I am, good Do cor, 
Your faithfull friend and ſervant, 
R. RUSSELL. 
61h April, 1688. 
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Lady RussELL To DR. FitTzWILLIAM., 


Tnuo- I know how very little my letters are 
worth, yet I regret you had none laſt Friday, 
becauſe you lookt for it: I meant to have writ 
the day before, doubting my want of time on 
Good Friday, yet my little affairs and care 
came ſo faſt upon me, I did it not; if I had 
had a pleaſing anſwer to have given you in re- 
ſpett of your Magdaline Colledge-man, I had 
not failed. 

They tell me they are reſolved to ſend a gen- 
tleman that 1s their chaplain now, who they give 
a great character to. As to Lord Exeter's fon, 
I know little of him, did once hear a gentleman 
lay my Lord had ſuch thoughts, but never after- 
wards, For ſome reaſons I will not ſet down here, 
I don't think it proper for me to meddle there. 

The Princeſs has miſcarried, and the Queen 
much indiſpoſed, but is better they ſay, *Tis a 
very barren time for news, except what relates 
to tranſactions beyond ſea, and that the French 
or Engliſh Gazettes inform. 

I am full of ſmall affairs, and called away by a 
gentleman's coming to me. 

J am faithfully, good Doctor, 

Your friend to ſerye you to my power, 
19 April, 1688. R. RUSSELL. 
LET- 
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LETTER LXII. 


Tu PRINCESS or ORANGE TO Lady Rvussxii, 


I CAN'T let Mr. Ruſſell“ go back without an- 
ſwering the letter I received by him, and aſſuring 
you, my Lady Ruſſell, that you ſhall never want 
any from me, ſince you will have me believe they 
are of any ſatisfaction to you. I am ſure I may 
learn from yours to conſider God's providence 
in ſuch a manner as to make it ealy. I hope 
you will have no more occaſion to exerciſe that 
ſubmiſſion as you have for all that comes from 
him in ſuch ſad manner as formerly, but that the 
happineſs of your daughters, and the ſucceſs of 
all elſe you undertake, may give you all the con- 
tent you can deſire. I ſhould be very glad ! 
could any way contribute to any thing of that 
kind, or have an opportunity of ſhewing how 
much I deſire to be your friend. 

Hague, 21 May, 1688. MARIE. 


\ 


LETTER LXIII. 


LADY RUSSELL TO DR. FITrZz WILLIAM. 


W HEN I tell you, good Doctor, the errand 
of this paper, (that is the immediate one) you will 
not expett it ſhould be long. It is to tell you 


* Admiral Ruſſell. 
my 


LETTERS. 


my child was married yeſterday *. I hope the 
proſpett is good, and God's holy ſpirit has been 
my director in this whole affair. I do not aſk 
your prayers ; I know I have had them, and have 
them ſtill. Dean Sharp performed the office; 
and now I take leave for this time; *tis the only 
letter I ſhall write to day, I gueſs, being yet in 
ſome hurry. We all dine at Lord Devonſhire's 
to day ; one week more will ſet me at leiſure, I 
truſt, to conſider of this ſad ſeaſon of the year; 
to me, tho' ſadly, not unuſefully, I truſt in God. 


I am your faithfull friend, 


R. RUSSELL. 
22 June 1688, | 


Lord 


* Lady Rachel Ruſſell (daughter of Lord William and 
Lady Rachel) was mazried to Lord William Cavendiſh, 
lon of William, who became Earl of Devonſhire in 1684, 
who had been a true friend to Lord Ruſſell, Burnet ſays, 
he had the courage of an hero, with an unuſual proportion 
of wit and knowledge, and a peculiar ſoftneſs in his exte- 
rior deportment.— He had been fin'd 30,000]. for ſtriking 
Col. Culpepper in the verge of the court: King James of- 
ler d to excuſe the fine, but it had no effect on that brave 
and generous nobleman ; he choſe rather to expoſe himſelf 
and fortune to the rigour ef the court, than to deſert the in- 
tereſt of his country in ſuch a time of peril (1688), ſo 
juin d in the undertaking with great readineſs and reſblu- 
non. Olamixen. Ralph ſays, he was told, that ſoon after 
the ſevere ſentence was paſſed on Lord Cavendiſh, the 
Counieſs, his mother, who had long abſented herſelf from 

court, 
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morning as I was juſt going to put up ny 

letter, to make his preſent of a pair of (iz. 
mond pendants, and ſtaid ſo long I forgot 
this letter till it was too late, fo I lend It 
now by the poſt. 
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court, made her appearance in the circle, and having ac. 
quainted his Majeſty that ſhe was come to pay her ſon's 
fine, prefented him with an acknowledgment under the hand 
of K. Charles I. that he ſtood indebted to the father for the 
like ſum that was now to be ſqueezed out of the ſon. In 
1694 he was created Duke, the preamble to his patent ſe. 
ting forth, „That the King and Queen could do no let 
for one who had deſerv'd the beſt of them—one who, in a 
corrupted age, and ſtriking into the baſeſt flattery, had con- 
ſtantly retain'd the manners of the ancients, and would ne- 
ver ſuffer himſelf to be moved either by the inſinuations or 
the threats of a deceitful court; but equally deſpiſing both, 
like a true aſſerter of liberties, ſtood always for the laws; 
and we adviſing with him how to ſhake off that tyranny, he, 
with many other Peers, drawn over to us by his cxaimple | 
and advice, gave us the greateſt aſſiſtance towards gaining a 
moſt abſolute victory without blood, and ſo reſtoring the au- | 
cient rights, religion, &c.” —William, his ſon, ſucceeding | 
in 1701, Queen Anne conferred on him his father's places | 
of dignity and truſt, with this moſt gracious expreſſion— 
« That ſhe had loſt a loyal ſubje& and a good friend in his 
father, but did not doubt to find them both again in the 
ſon.” Britiſh Compendiun. 
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LETTER LXIV. 


LADY RusSELL To DR. FITZz WILLIAM. 


Your congratulations are very welcome, good 
Doctor, to me, and I will give them to my young 
woman, to whom I undertake they will be ſo. 
I truſt in the mercy of God for his bleſſing on 
her, even to the meaſure you wiſh them. We 


| have all the promiſing hopes that are (I think) to 


be had; of thoſe I reckon riches the leaſt, though 
that ingredient is good if we uſe it rightly. We 
found difficulty enough in getting things diſ- 
patched to have the day of marriage when it 
was, and if it had not been on that day, I had 
alked Doftor Fitzwilliam to have taken a jour- 
ney, for our Dean would have been gone ; but 
my Lord Devon hurricd it off, being in great 
haſte to go to the Bath, and had the writings, ſent 
but on Tueſday night out of town to be ſigned 
by Lord Exeter“ and Lord Gainſborough, here 
again on Thurſday morning early enough for 
them to be married, becauſe we could get no li- 
cence to do it in the afternoon. I do not juſtly 
remember any expreſſion I have uſed that inti- - 
mated my opinion of your hard thoughts of that 
late, which undoubtedly affords the ſweeteſt 


* John Cecil, Earl of Exeter, married Anne, daughter to 


William Cavendiſh, Earl of Devonſhire, as Edward Earl 


of Gainſborough did Lady Ruſſell's ſiſter, 
comforts 
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comforts of life, or the bittereſt ſorrow of it. Ng 


indeed, Doctor, I have only thought you had re. 


ſpe& for a ſingle ſtate of life, when perſons re. 
mained ſo by choice; and all your part in the 
courſe of your life, I have ever conſidered a; 
ated and directed by true piety. 

As eaſily as my mournful heart can, I will pal; 
over thoſe ſad days, which at the return of the 
year, will, let me ſtruggle all I can, ſet more 
lively than at other times, ſad objetts before my 
fight ; but the reviving hope of that immortal life 
my dear friend is already poſſeſſed of, is my belt 
ſupport. 

This very ſolemnity has afforded me, alas! 
many a thought I was forced to check with all 
my force, they making me too tender ; though in 
retirement they are pleaſant: and that way I can 
indulge myſelf in at preſent. Sure if departed 
fouls know what we do, he approves of what | 
have done, and *tis a reward upon his children, 
for his patience, and ſo entire ſubmiſſion during 
his ſufferings. 

I will keep this paper as long as I can, to give 
you ſome report from Weſtminſter *. 


The ſeven Biſhops tried for petitioning to be excuſed 
from reading the Declaration for liberty of Conſcience, and 
acquitted, viz. 1. Sancroft of Canterbury; 2. Loyd of St 
Aſaph; 3. Turner of Ely; 4. Lake of Chicheſter; 5. Ken 
of Bath and Wells; 6. White of Peterborough ; 7. Tie- 
lawny of Briſtol, The 1ſt, 3d, 4th, 5th, 6th, afterwars 
reſuſed to take the oaths to King William, 


I learn 
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{ learn nothing; and ſo will cloſe it by ſigning 


myſelf 
Your conſtant friend and ſervant, 
Southampton-houſe, R. RUSSELL, 
29 Fune, 1688, oe 


LETTER LXV. 


LApy RussELL To DR. FiTzWILLIAM, 


W HETHER I ſay little or find time to ſay 
more, I am not eaſy in my mind if I do not ſeal 
a paper up to good Dottor Fitzwilliam once a 
week; and if I examine juſtly, I believe it may 
appear more my intereſt than I am apt to think 
myſelf guilty of, for 'tis a ſort of trading I get 
extremely by, and the income it brings is very 
valuable to me. I know your next letter will be 
particularly ſo, and indeed your friendſhip is very 
remarkable in it, that you carry times and ſeaſons 
in your mind purely on account to do me good, 
if that is to be done. I ſhall expett it, and uſe 
it as a help, and part of my beſt entertainment in 
theſe my moſt ſad days. I cant but own there is 
a ſort of ſecret delight in the privacy of one of 
thoſe mournfull days; I think, beſides, a better 
reaſon, one is, that I do not tye myſelf up as I do 
on other days ; for, God knows, my eyes are ever 


ready to pour out marks of a ſorrowfull heart, 
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which I ſhall carry to the grave, that quiet bed 
of reſt. | 

I ſhall deliver all your compliments. I find 
they muſt wait one other life for that eſtate, and 
be content with a legacy of 200l. at preſent to 
buy mourning. 

The French papers will give you more news 
than I can write, unleſs of ſo late a date as Wed- 
neſday, when the two Judges Holloway and 
Powell were put out; who were ſuch croſs fel. 
lows as not to ſuffer 6 or 12 charters, that were 
to be deſtroyed that morning, to be fo, putting 
by the conſideration to the next term; ſo they 
lye undetermined“. There were 4 Judges; 2 
drew one way, 2 the other; and ſo no judgment 
could be given. There are ſeveral conjeQures 
concerning the Biſhops, but I write only matter 
of fact; and therefore ſay nothing of any new 
converts are like to be, only that the Lord Pre- 
ſident is one, and has carried the torch, and aſk'd 
pardon for his heriſie. Lady Eſſex's/daughter 
was married yeſterday to the Lord Carliſle's ſon, 
a young bride, like mine at home. Mrs, Aling- 
ton has been in town, I hear, for g or g days, but 
I ſaw her not; 'ſhe is gone down with Lady Dot- 


In leſs than a week after the Biſhops were acquitted, 
the King ſtruck Holloway and Powell off the liſt of Judgs 
as a public mark of his diſpleaſure.— Ralph. Perhaps thei 
want of compliance in the affair of the charters, was parti 
the cauſe of their being diſmiſs d. 

15 ſet 
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ſet to Knowls, Lord Dorſet's houſe, near Tun- 
bridge. I am called away. 
SIR, 
Your obliged friend and ſervant, 


6 July, 1688, R. RUSSELL. 


LETTER LXVI. 


LADY RussELL ro DR. FiTZzWILLIAM. 


(oor Doctor, my carefull attendance on my 
young couple at London, kept me in ſo pirpe= 
tual a hurry, that I had not my mean ordinary 
comprehenſion in things. For an inſtance to you, 
I could not by your laſt of the gth find where 
you were ; from home I ſaw, but did not ſee the 
W. before the date, which I do not wonder at 
from the badneſs of my eyes, and reading haſtily ; 
but I do, that by your diſcourſe in it, I ſhould 


not find you at Windſor, but ſo it was, I did not, 


nor gueſs'd at it, till ſiſter Mountague told me at 
9a clock at night you were there. I did as ſoon 
relolve to ſend you a line or two but was de- 
ſeated ; company I found at home great ſtore, 
and buſineſs, when rid of them ; ſo that having no 
time my own all day, when I heard it ſtrike 2 
a clock I went to bed, hoping for a moment in 
the morning; but though I riſe at 5 I was miſ- 
treſs of none; at half an hour paſt 6 was to be in 
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the coach, and which I was the more careful] to 


be, becauſe Lord Bedford, who went earlier, 


wou'd ſtay dinner for me; we drove ſo well he 
did not, and that night, I bleſs God, we got all 
well to this place. The penſive quiet I hope for 
here, I think, will be very gratefull to my vea- 
ried body and mind; yet when I contemplate 
the fruits of the tryal and labour of theſe laſt 6 
months, it brings ſome comfort to my mind, as 
an evidence that I do not live only to lament my 
misfortunes, and be humbled by thoſe heavy chal. 
tiſements I have felt, and muſt for ever in this life 
preſs me ſorely. That I have not ſunk under the 


preſſure, has been I hope in mercy, that I might 


be better fitted for my eternal ſtate ; and form the 
children of a loved huſband before I go hence. 
With theſe thoughts I can be hugely content to 
live; and the rather as the clouds ſeem to gather 
and threaten ſtorms; though God only knows how 
I may acquit myſelf, and what help I may be, or 
what example I ſhall give to my young creatures; 
I mean well towards them, if I know my heart. 
I wiſh I could adviſe you ſubſtantially, to the 
end you aſk it for about a lawyer. I know ſev, 
and made uſe of but one, who appears to me an 
ingenious and honeſt man; 'tis Mr. Evers of 
Lincoln's-inn, but he is ſo exceeding full of bu- 


ſineſs, it makes him ſlow to diſpatch ; he ſeems 


to me to be a man of integrity, and I think not 


2 High-church-man in his principles. I give the 


hint, 
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hint, that if you ſhould happen to converſe with 
him, you may know the better how to do it with- 
out diſtaſte. | 

You caution me to mollifie, by a right con- 
ſtruction, any expreſſions of your's that may be 
hardly worded : you need not do it, for if at any 
time there ſhould be cauſe (as I know none) I 
ſhall not fail to do as you deſire, who in all things 
will endeavour to appear, 


Your moſt gratefull friend and ſervant, 
19 July, 1688 R. RUSSELL. 


If you call here, you will be very welcome. 


LETTER LXVII. 


Lady RusSELL To Lapy ALINGTON. 


Lersckivx, ſiſter, you are very tender in 
regard to the perſons of others, but rigid to your 
own ſelf, or you would never imagine a remain- 
ing guilt where I fancy there was never any; for 
| can either allow myſelf to think my brother in 
lome fault, or have ſuch a deference to your judg« 
ment as to believe there was none any where. 
However *twas, my requeſt was not ſcorned, and 
0 my end was ſerved, and I am your's with great 
reſpect, and very ſorry you have had any new 
interruption in your health; I learn from my 
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AP. Lord Bedford 'twas accidental, by putting ice | 
to a wrong uſe, I take it to be an ingredient 
almoſt as dangerous in a family as ratſbane, ſer. 
vants being ſo ill judges of its uſe. The good 
conſequence of country air, I believe, would he 
as much advantageous to you, if you would take 
it, as we ſhall find it: the ſeaſon 1s temperate and 
pleaſant. The reſt and penſive quiet of it is very 
gratefull to me, whoſe body nor mind is fitted 
for the hurry of the laſt 6 months; and I wiſh 
I may ſo profit of the time I may make my own 
here, as to repair in ſome meaſure my want then, 
by being ſo buſy in worldly matters. Yet it 
was ſuch a duty, and in appearance I was ſo 
bleſs'd in it, that this reflection was ſometimes 
a refreſhment to me, that I did not live only to 
grieve at, and be humbled, for thoſe heavy chal- 
tiſements my ſoul has felt and muſt {till feel, nll 
my eternal reſt, where we ſhall weep nor ſor— 
row no more. I am ſo apt to exceed all bounds 
when I let myſelf looſe on ſome ſubjects, that 
nothing can recover me, but a ſhort breaking 

off, which I will do with this aſſurance of my 
being, 

Your humble ſervant and fiſter, 

: R. RUSSELL. 


25 Auguſt, 1688, 
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LETTER LXVIII. 


„ 


Da. TI Torso N To Lapy Russ zII. 


Honoured MA Au, 


[ xeECEIVED your's the night before I was 


going for Tunbridge, at my return from whence 


I did fully deſign to have ſent a line or two to 
have enquired after the welfare of your Ladyſhip 
and your children: but I ſee it is in yain to 
contend with a goodneſs which doth always pre- 
vent the moſt forward of your friends and ſer- 
vants, I am now newly returned from thence, 
where I left the good Princeſs very well, and I 
think much better than ever I ſaw her. That 


very evening I parted from your Ladyſhip at tha 


Tabernacle, I received by two meſſengers, two 
letters from my wife, who in the firſt told me 
ſhe fear'd my child was dying, which troubled 
me much; in the other that ſhe was perfectly 
well, which amaz'd me more. Thus it wage 
when the child was grown very weak, all on the 
ſudden there guſh'd from her head down her 
nole with great violence a good quantity of wa- 
ter, which brought along with it a pretty big 
piece of cork, which either the child herſelf, or 
one of her little brothers had thruſt up into her 
noſe, where it had remain'd above ſix weeks; by 
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the ſtoppage and pain whereof the child was ex- 
tremely waſted, . but from the moment it came 
away was at perfect eaſe : ſo ſoon can God when 


be pleaſes turn our mourning into joy. I trouble 


your Ladyſhip with a more particular account of 
this, becauſe you are pleaſed to be concerned for 
me; and your advice to leave off ſyringing, which 
I told your Ladyſhip did always put the child into 
grievous agonies, was by God's good providence 
very happy for the child, becauſe it would proha. 
bly have forced up the cork ſo far that it could 
not have been got down. 

I came to town on purpoſe two or three days 
after, to haye prevented your Ladyſhip's further 
trouble of ſearching out the papers, for which J 
molt humbly thank you, and have no occaſion 
now to call for them. But Ifound your Ladyſhip 
gone the day before; and now it is time to come 
to your letter, and to tell your Ladyſhip how glad 
I am to hear that all your family are well, and that 
you meet with ſome reſt after your toil and la- 
bour in a buſineſs, from which I heartily pray that 
you and your good daughter may reap all the 
comfort and ſatisfattion that you can wiſh ; and 


that the preſent appearances of things ſeem fo 


fairly to promiſe. But I need not tell to your 
Ladyſhip how little reckoning is to be made of 
any of the comforts of this world. All our hopes 
but thoſe of another world, are built upon uncer- 
tainty and vanity, Till we come to the regions 

5 | above, 
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above, we ſhall never be out of the reach of 
forms and tempeſts. Thither let us always be 
aſpiring in our minds, and preſſing forwards to- 
yards that bleſſed ſtate. But why do I ſay this 


to one that hath a much more lively ſenſe of theſe 


things! 

I pray God to preſerve my Lord Cavendiſh in 
his travels from the hazards of all kinds to which 
he is likely to be expoſed, and to return him to 
you and to his excellent lady greatly improved 
in all true, noble, and virtuous qualities. My 
mind doth preſage much happineſs to you in 
him; I am ſure I earneſtly wiſh it. I will not 
forget your commands of congratulation when I 


ſee my Lord. As for my friend“ who is fo 


mindfull in the midſt of his proſperity of his old 
friends, I beg of your Ladyſhip when you have 
the opportunity to let him know, that I have a 
true ſenſe of his conſtant friendſhip. For the 
paper he mentions, I believe it is well received 
generally on both ſides 17. For mens heats are 
much allayed, and they have now patience to hear 
of their faults, if they be told them in a civil way, 
without anger and ill-will, as that paper does with 


great ſkill, conſidering the nicety and tenderneſs 


of the ſubject. So that, if it hath not fully pleaſed 


both, it hath the good fortune to have provoked 


* Suppoſed to be Doctor Fitzwilliam. 


I Sam, Johnſon's Way to Peace among all Proteſt- 
ants, c. 28 


neither. 
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neither. It is too much according to my mind 
for me to be fit to commend it. I will only ſay 
this of it, that it is both very artificial, and very 
honeſt—two things which ſeldom meet together. 
I ought now to make a long apology for this 
long trouble I have given you, but I will not, in 
excuſe of one fault, commit another. 
| I pray God to preſerve you and yours, and to 
ſend us a good meeting at your return to Lon. 
don. In the mean time, and for ever, I mult 
remain, 
Honoured Madam, 
Your Ladyſhip's obliged, 
And moſt humble ſervant, 
JO. TILLOTSON, 
Canterbury, 6 Sept. 1688. 


LETTER LXIX, 
Lavy RussELL To Log D CAVENDISH, 


I DESIRE this may aſſure Lord Cavendiſh he 
had furniſhed the laſt poſt with the moſt agreea- 
ble entertainment I can receive by it, ſince I can 
have no better content in this world than io 
have your Lordſhip confirm my hope that you 
are pleaſed with your ſo near relation to us here, 
that you believe us kind to you, and value our 
being ſo. 
There 


LETTER S. 


There is nothing that is tender, or of ſervice 
to your perſon, which it does not engage me to, 
wit, a paſſion no words can tell you, but my 
actions will, if ever I have an opportunity to 
do it. 

Your news is of great importance to the public 
concerns, and 'tis to my private ones that you 
believe me my well pleaſed that I can ſign wn 
vith the title of, 

iy Lord, 


Your Lordſhip's moſt humble ſervant, 


| And affectionate mother, 
5 0. 1688. | | R. RUSSELL. 


LETTER LXX. 


LAPD V Russ ELI To DR. FITEz WILLIAM. 


Ir you could, good Door, ſee the letter I left 
in my cloſet at London, it would be a demon- 
{tration to you, that no haſty or irregular motion 
puts my friends out of my mind, for though I 
failed in the executive part, yet I was not care- 
leſs in that took up more of my time. I very 
formally writ my letter, laid by the gazettes, and 
then, as in our beſt endeavours we often do ſpoil 
all, by ſome defect in the cloſe, ſo did I now, 
by forgetting to give my letter to be ſent to 
you, | 

| I was 
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I was but two whole days in town, went on Sa. 
turday, was early back on Tueſday, found all here 
well, as I bleſs God I left them, and all at Lon. 
don in amaze, all talking of the ſame matter; and 
I believe there is no conſiderable change fince, 
for it was then agreed the Prince of Orange could 
not be ready for failing till this day. This ſort 
of weather and wind keeps the apprehenſions at 
a diſtance, and if it continues any time, may pol. 
ſibly diſperſe them altogether ; but 'tis known to 
God alone what ſhall be the event of thele things, 
We may wonder, and heartily ſay, his ways are 
unſcarchable, and paſt finding out. 

Thoſe are happy, who in the midſt of confu. 
ſions can faithfully believe the end of all ſhall be 
reſt; and if we can evidence to our hearts, we 
have a title according to the promiſes of the gol- 
pel, to that happy reſt, what can be a very uneaſy 
diſturbance? Nothing ſhould be I am certain; 
yet we find pretences for it. I think I fear not 
for myſelf, but I am afraid what riſque my chil- 
dren may run; and if that were not, our weak 
faith would furniſh us out with ſome other reaſon 
to juſtify, as we fancy, our too great carefulnels, 
I will do what I can not to exceed, and ſo bid 
you adicu for this time. 


5 Od. 1688. 
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LETTER LXXI. 


LADY RussELL To Dx. Fitzwilliam. 


Such letters as yours, Sir, do not diſturb my 
quiet, but quiet my diſturbance. Before this, I 
gueſs, if mine of the ↄth does not miſcarry one 
way, as that will tell you another did another way, 
you will know I wanted not yours to draw your 
return from me. I forgot when I writ on Fri- 
day, to put up the Gazettes, nor are they entire 
now, for my journey to London put me and 
them out of order, and all of late date are wanting. 
The winds keep them back, as it does, as the 
King ſays, the Dutch at a diſtance from us. Thus 
we are experimenting how much God can reſtrain 
the ſpirit of Princes, and by holding in the winds, 
diſappoint the greateſt, and doubtleſs, as they 
think, the wiſeſt laid deſigns. 

What has paſs'd between the Biſhops and the 
King, is, we are told, a ſecret; but things are 
coming about into their old. channel, above any 
expettation you or I had when we met laſt *. 


On 30 Sept. the Biſhop of London's ſuſpenſion was 
taken off. 3 O&. the King having deſired the advice of 


the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, nine Biſhops attended him 


with ten articles, as the beſt means to reſtore his affairs. 
In conſequence of which, the Eccleſiaſtical Commiſſion 
was diſſolved, popiſh magiſtrates were diſplaced, and an 
order for reſtoring Magdalen College to its rights, and a pro- 
clamation for reſtoring the charters of corporations, Salmen. 

I have 
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I have ſcarce had time to run over your philo- 
ſophical lecture, but I ſuppoſe if I had, or when 
1 have read it at more leiſure over, I ſhall not 
find myſelf very well furniſhed to uſe many words 
in my anſwer; now I have none, for my letters 
are called for, and the company come into my 
chamber, which I keep for a great cold. I have 
been complaining in moſt of my letters, how near 
to nothing I am when this poor carkaſs is dif. 
eaſed, ſo very feeble in my mind and body; but 
I mend my opinion of myſelf now I read how 
liſtleſs you are upon ſuch another occaſion, I 
am glad yours is near over; mine 1s but begun, 
nor would my letter be more I think, if 1 had 
time to enlarge. The Anatomy of an Equivalent 
is the neweſt good paper I know; I have been 
lent it only to read, and have it not any more“. 


7 Of. 1688. 


Of the Equivalent, Ralph ſays, when the King un- 
dertook to ſoften the Clergy with the promiſe of an Equi- 
valent, he as effectually deceived himſelf as he deſigned to 
deceive them. Churchmen ,can have no equivalent for 
wealth, power, dignity, and importance ; and they knew by 
themſelves, that if the prieſts and partiſans of Rome ever 
procured themſelves a legal eſtabliſhment in the conſtitution, 
they would not bear the ſhadow of a rival. The Marquis 
of Halifax employed his excellent pen againſt the Equi- 
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| LETTER LXXII 
LADY RussELL To Lord CAVvENDISRH. 


My Lox, 


As yours writ 16th OQ. has lain by me many 
days, ſo I may fay, and juſtify the ſaying it, that 
I have as often been deſirous to tell you how wel- 
come theſe marks of reſpe& and remembrance 
are to me; but I will not by inſignificant letters 
make often waſt of ſo precious a thing as time is, 
which, if miſpent, can never be recovered, ſince 
it can never be recalled; and if employed as ſuch 
by you, as I doubt not but it is, you are then a 
gainer by every moment of it, to the honour and 
pleaſure, I truſt, of many years: and that you 
may do fo, and then be ſo rewarded for your in- 
genious labour, you have the ſtrongeſt wiſh of my 
affeQtionate heart, and conſtant prayers to the great 
Diſpenſer of all good to us his creatures, 

I am glad that in your ſalitude (for ſuch I eſ- 
teem your ſtay at Bruſſels) you have met with ſo 
good a companion as Lord Kingſton. I reſiſt 
my will when I do not urge you 

&c. But finding 
you are going further from us, I muſt tell you 
how concernedly my prayers and beſt wiſhes 


attend you. Your return would be a time of 
more 
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more ſenſible content to me, and yet if I were to 


diſpoſe of your perſon, what you are to do ſhould 
be my choice for you; for to live well in che 
world, 'tis for certain moſt neceſſary to know the 
world well. We are under the ſame protection 
in all places where we can be. *Tis very true the 
circumſtances of our beings do ſometimes require 
our better diligence and watch over ourſelves, 


than at other times; and 'tis now going to be ſo 


with your Lordſhip : you are launching into the 
ocean ; if you ſteer wiſely, you ſecure a calm 
for your whole life ; you will diſcern the vanity 
of all the pomps and glories of this world; how 
little intrinſic good there is in the enjoyment ! and 
how uncertain *tis how long we ſhall enjoy that 
good there is in them! And by obſervation, you 
will be made ſenſible how much below the dig- 
nity of human nature *tis to gain one's point, let 
the matter be what it will, by any mean or inſin- 
cere way. 

Having proved all, I hope you will chooſe the 
beſt, and take under your care the whole compals 
of virtue and religion, 


Oct. 1688. 
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LETTER LXXIII. 


LADY RUusSELL To DR. FitzWILLIAM. 


My good intention has been hid from you, 
good Doctor, by my letter, &c. failing to come 
to your hands, which I ſent the 21ſt of this month, 
as I find it upon record in my noted paper; there 
is nothing loſt by it, except that mark which writ- 
ing gives of my reſpe& towards you; and that 
you do not queſtion, I believe. 

We in the country are ſtill kept under wonder 
and expectation; the cloud is very thick that's 
ſpread over us ; but this is our ſupport (if we can 
but maintain our courage for awhile) that nothing 
that can befall us can hurt us much ; being the 
power of man reaches no further than theſe frail 
bodies, that muſt, however, in a little while lye 
down, 'till that glorious day of the Lord, when 
all men's works ſhall be tried by a right judg- 
ment. Then fhall we ſee many juſtified that have 
ſtood condemned with the world; 'till then I 
deſire to wait with patience. 


I have told you before, if my paper has at all 


come to you, that Lord Bedford is preparing to 
remove from this place, if the Prince lands north- 
wards, to Chenies in Buckinghamſhire. 

I hear Lord Cavendiſh is well at Bruſſels; he 


lays, he has much of my Lord Kingſton's com- 
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pany, who being there, will ſtay till he * a 
little more from hence. God have you in his 
protection, is the prayer of 16d) be 


Your friend and ſervant. 
28th October, 1688. 


The Dutcheſs of Somerſet I hear has a girl. 


LETTER LXXIV. 


LADY RussELL To LADY ALINGTON. 


Ir I did not know myſelf to be the vorſt cor- 
reſpondent in the world, I ſhould be more care- 
ful to improve that which you ſo kindly begun 
with me; yet to let my ſiſter ſee I am not care- 


leſs in taking advantage of the firſt pretence, 1 


think, is offer'd me to juſtify ſending a dull letter, 
I take that of your coming to your new houle, 
"Tis uſual to congratulate or condole at changes; 
I am glad I begin with the firſt ; and I hope the 
time you are to paſs in this imperfett ſtate will 
be ſo happy to you, that in all the various events 
of a changing world, your friends that ſurvive 


the few remaining days I have to ſtay in it, ſhall 


ſtill have cauſe to be glad, not mourn vith you. 
If wiſhes were not unprofitable, I ſhould contii- 
bute towards it; and think myſelf too inconfider- 
able to do it any other way, except by my too 
unworthy prayers, which are ever preſented before 

the 


which number I ſincerely deſire I may find you, 
and that you will receive as ſuch to you, 
Dear ſiſter, | 
Vour's affectionately, 
1688. | | EX. RUSSELL. 


LETTER LXXV. 
LADY RussELL To Dx. FiTZWILLIAM. 


| AM very ſorry the motion you made me 
about money was not for yourſelf, and that by 
my receiving it, I might at ſuch a time as this 
have had the opportunity of doing you ſome little 
ſervice ; for it was purely upon that conſideration 
I accepted to take it; and being it was not fo, I 
am glad the party was not met with, leſt my ex- 
preſſion in the matter was not clear to you, Who 
ſeemed to underſtand me as if I would ſtill deal 
in the things, by ſay ing it may reſt till you hear 
from her, or ſee me. I eaſily believe my thoughts 
might be confuſed to a degree that I could ſpeak 
nothing plain, for if I had, you would have un- 
derſtood that my ſaying, Get it in if you can, and 
I will ſecure it for you (Which I think were the 
words) was purely in relation to Dr. Fitzwilliam 
himſelf; for whoſe convenience I would moſt wil- 
lingly have had the trouble I muſt have met, by 
taking it; but deſire to be excuſed from it, ſince 
| Ee 2 it 
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it is not ſo, I am of the mind you want more 
advice than my former, which was to lay in pro- 
viſion beforehand; now it is to be honeſt to your. 
ſelf, a caution you little thought tq meet with, but 
upon my word I think I can maintain the phraſe; 
nay, I could go further, and ſay you are not ho- 
neſt to your neighbour; but I will give over, 
only repeat the old ſaying to make good my 
point, © Too much pity ſpoils a city.” I have 
rambled the more, becauſe one 1s in prudence 
confined not to ſpeak of matters one is ſtrangely 
bent to be talking of“. 

The uſe you would (if there is cauſe for it) put 
my gallery to, you may, Sir, very freely ; for my 
own part, I don't think that great houſe to be ſo 
well choſen; 'tis too much in view I doubt; how- 
ever, that is left to your conſideration. 

I wiſh you very heartily well direQed in all 
your concerns, little and great, and am, with true 
cordial kindneſs, ah 

; | Your friend and ſervant, 


R. RUSSELL. 
16 November, 1688. | 


*The Prince of Orange being now landed; his decla- 
ration; the King's anſwering it; the aſſociation ;, deſertign 
of the King's troops ; ſome of the Prince's friends taken ; 
petitions for a parliament, with the other circumſtances at 
that time, muſt fill all minds with apprehenſions and anxiety. 
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LETTER LXXVL 


Lady RUSSELL TO THE EARL OF STRAFFORD. 


My Loxo, 


] nave very juſtly obeyed the commands of 
your Lordſhip's laſt letter, goth October, both to 
my Lord Bedford and my ſiſter; and had not 
fail'd ſooner to have made my report of doing fo 
to your Lordſhip, and with what fentiments they 
received your valuable eſteem, and ſo reſolved 
an affection, as you expreſs; but I had put my 
letter into Lady Clinton's hands before I had 
ſhew'd it to my Lord Bedford, and ſo ſtay'd 
for its return to me, which that good Lady took 
care it ſhould do, with ſome advantage, ſend- 
ing with it a particular how the money for 
Stowel was diſpoſed of. I believe I might ac- 
cidentally induce her to it, tho* my words did 
not require it; which were only, that if the 
money was not ſo paid, as that the portion 
would clear the jointure, I foreſaw a rock not to 
be got over, if times ſhould fo ſettle, that buſi- 
nefs of ſuch a nature could proceed. And truly, 
my Lord, I think diſcouragements do viſibly wear 
» but the ſtorm rather increaſes, that will not 
admit of leaſure for diſpatches of this nature. 
I am charged with more reſpe@ful compliments 
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from my Lord Bedford than I know how 10 
expreſs; and when our troubles are, by the 
power and mercy of God, leſs violent, I ſhall 
watch the time to pleaſe your Lordſhip in my 
reports, better than it has been my fortune, of 
late to do, tho” I have at all times equally * 
fired to approve myſelf. 


235 November, 1688. 


LETTER LXXVII. 


LADY RvussELL to LADY CIIN TON. 


LIT 
Tis fit yor Ladyſhip ſhould know I received 


your letter, and the incloſed, which was more 
than look't for, the meaning I had being only to 
hint what blocks I feared might be found, when 


other difficulties might be ſurmounted; but you 
are too watchful a friend to leave any thing un- 


done, which may be of the leaſt uſe. I hope the 


money is well/ huſbanded, tho“ I want fſkill.to 
know juſtly what the portion may diſcharge. 
But, Madam, nothing, I think, can juſt non 


occaſion a reſolution for a treaty, the cloud over 


us hangs too heavy. I have vrit this poſt to m 


Lord, and hope he will not complain, at leaſt 
not ef nnd n. o-:*-.26. 2 N 
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LETTER LXXVIII. 
: Lavy RusSELL ro Ds. FiTzWILLIAM. 


I xuLy, good DoQor, you are very conde- 
ſcending, to take my pretending to adviſe in ſo 
good part; I thought I had a good aſſurance 
you would do ſo, or I ſhould not have been ſo 
free, being nobody abounds leſs in their own 
ſenſe than I believe I do ; but where I wiſh well, 
and ſuppoſe it will be well taken, I ſpeak freely. 
I was not apt to think you ever were vain or la- 
viſh in your own layings out, only, perhaps, not 
reſtraining enough in very allowable expences; 
nay commendable 'ones in another. age ; but the 
proſpe&t at home called upon us to provide: yet, 
while I am refleQing thus wiſely, I feel who wants 
ſevere reproof, and cannot draw up ſo unblame- 
able a particular as you have taken the pains to 
do; but however''tis, we can only do our beſt 
for the time to come; and I pray God to put the 
ſame earneſt care into the hearts of all the peo- 


ple of this nation. There is no time ſo hazardous 


but the righteous and the repentant may run into 
bim and be ſafe; and if we muſt not eſcape the 
judgments. of the ſword, yet I truſt it ſhall, cut 
off only ſuch, as moſt notoriouſly cumber; God's 
ground: and that in the midſt of wrath He will 
remember mercy, if we will but meet him in his 
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judgments, as miſerable ſinners ought to do; and 
as I queſtion not but numbers in this land do. 
It was ſurprizing to hear of the Princeſs's ab- 
ſenting herſelf “, but one hears every day ſo much, 
which 1s ſo, that unleſs one would write a volume, 
tis not eaſy to enter on the ſubjett of news; and 


yet it being more difficult to reſt on any other, I 
will conclude this from 


Your ever afteCtionate friend and ſervant, 


| R. RUSSELL, 
30 November, 1688. 


LETTER LXXIX. 


Lady RUssELL To DR. FiTzWILLIAM. 


I WISH you proſperous, good Dottor, in your 
new ceconomy, and hope it is ſo far off being 
too late, that it is too early to begin, more than 
is very decently prudent ; fince, I truſt, we have 
ſome reaſonable proſpeR to believe ſuch as you 
yourſelf may live, and enjoy what is their own, 

So great a change has appeared in the ſpace of 
one month. May the great Diſpenſator of all 
theſe wonderful events diſpoſe our hearts and 
minds, and direct them to a right uſe of ſo much 
mercy ;- and let it be his will to perfect the work 
he has to do among us, to the comfort of every 


* Princeſs Anne went away Nov. 25. 
* ſerious 


f 
| 
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ferious and thoughtfull Chriſtian. 
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It is a time, I 
confeſs, one would be very glad to ſpend ſome 
hours in free diſcourſe with a friend there is no 
need to diſguiſe any thought before; when tis 
deny'd, one muſt be content as one can. | 
I think, having ſtay'd ſo long in the country, 
in the hurly burly, we ſhall try it a little longer. 
The carriers and coachmen that come from the 
North, inform us many gentry in the North are 
in arms, all horſe; that in Yorkſhire they may have 
10,000 as ſoon as they pleaſe ; but they refuſe all 
except horſe ; and that many Papiſts were got 
into Hull. This night's letters ſignify the ſur- 
prizing of that place, and declaring for a free 
parliament “. 


I am, Sir, and ever to continue ſuch, 
Y 


Your faithfull friend and ſervant, 


| R. RUSSELL. 
8 December, 1688. 


We have now got Gazettes again, ſo have ſent 
| them ; though you hear too much, perhaps, 
to read. where you are. 


The Earl of Danby made himſelf maſter of Vork; 
Colonel Copley ſurprized Hull, and ſeiz'd Lord Langdale, 
ike Governor, a Roman Catholic; Lord Delamere did 
good, ſervice in the North; the Earl of Devonſhire at 
Derby ; York and Berwick declar'd for a free parliament. 
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"LETTER IAA. 
LADY RusszLL ro (ſuppoſed Dx. Bu xx Er.) 


Brcausk I think I cannot be deceived, when 
I perſuade myſelf that my writing a few lines, to 
bear a teſtimony of my gratefull remembrance, 
and faithful reſpeRs, will not be tedious to you, I 
chuſe to ſend it, as often as I can find ways to 
the * ; nay, I have, I may ſay, created this, 
ſince the bearer of it has no other errand than to 
carry this paper, and return charged, I hope, with 
ſuch good reports as every good ſoul wiſhes for. 
Curioſity may be too eager, and therefore not to 
be juſtified, but ſure *tis unavoidable. 

1 do not aſk you ſhould ſatisfy any part of it 
further than you can in fix lines; but I would 
ſee ſomething of your hand-writing upon Engliſh 
ground, and not read in print only, the labour of 
your brain. Here has, of late, been ſome ſheets 
laid to your charge (as ns ) and fo 
much juſtice you receive, that the world never 
lays a dull one upon you. I will conſider the 
compaſs of a letter is too narrow to contain all I 
could find to ſay to you; and you are too buſie 
to urge ſuch an employment, as reading my 
epiſtles on you. 


* Words omitted, + Words omitted, 
J have 


LET T E R.. 


I have pleaſed myſelf, and now I will retire 
to ſuch contemplations as the wondrous Provi- 
dence of every day furniſhes to all thinking crea- 
tures. 

May our hearts and minds be direQed to a 
due uſe of them, and ever full of praiſe to God, 
and prayers for the viſible Mover, that cauſes fo 
mighty a revolution as we ſee; and how much 
greater is it like to be if they go on bleſs'd, and 
carry the cauſe they ſo gloriouſly manage with an 
happy ſucceſs. 


December 8, 1688. 


LETTER LXXXI. 
LADY RussELL ro 


Tux ſuſpence we have been under was very 


tedious ; I every day hoped you would have 


found ſome way or other to let me hear from 
the quarters you are in, but I believe a prudent 
caution has kept me ignorant. 

Iam certain my beſt wiſhes has attended him 
you went away with from hence; and, as I ap- 
prehend, he has been proſperous to his deſires, 
and 1 hope he will ever be ſo. If 1 could ſee 
how T could do more than wiſh or pray for it, I 
would readily make it appear how faithfully 1 
vould ſerve him and his intereſts, pj = 

What 
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LADY RUSSELL'S 


What you may write or tell the meſſenger who 
brings you this, will be very acceptable; and 
much more to ſee you, and lead you the three 
mile walk, which I would walk again upon that 
condition, though I have not done it fince I walkt 
it with you. I ſuppoſe you are at all times bet. 
ter employ*d than you will be in reading this 
paper; for your eaſe, not my own, I cloſe it 


from 


8 December, 1688. Your, &c. 


LETTER LXXXII. 
LA. Russ LL ro (ſuppoſed DR. FITZWILLIAU.) 


Turk needs no art to engage your belief of 
ſo ſincere a truth, as I am going to write to you; 
that fince I purpoſely read the laſt verſe of the 
73d pſalm, I have had more mind to ſcribble a 
few lines to you than I ever had in my life; not 
from any hope I have to ſpeak any thing will 


| pleaſe me; my thoughts are too much crouded to 


get a paſſage to expreſs what I feel. My reli- 
gion and my country are dear to me, and my 
own hard fate will ever be as a green wound. 1 
need ſay no more to you. I have been but too 
impatient to ſay ſo much. I have fancied ita 
ſort of guilt not to do it, and a want of inge- 


nuity not to find an opportunity ; yet I met it 
| not 


r KNEES ny 


LETTERS. 


not till now. If I had writ two months ago, I 
had had ſomething to ſay from ſome of your 
friends that would be loſs to your time to repeat. 
| will only ſay the words of one whole opinion 
you then deſired concerning a ſheet had been 
writ*®. They were theſe :—<© I know not how to 
« commend what is ſo exactly my own ſenſe, and 
«the words I could have been glad to have 
« ſajdt,” I met with none of another mind. I 
was two or three days in London at that very in- 
ſtant of time, when the firſt conſternation was 
upon ſome, for what has ſince fall'n out, which 
is marvelous indeed! Thoſe who have lived 
longeſt, and therefore ſeen the moſt change, can 
ſcarce believe it's more than a dream: yet 'tis 
) indeed real, and ſo amazing a reality of mercy, 
f as ought to melt and raviſh our hearts into ſub- 
jedtion and reſignation to Him who is the dif. 
penſer of all providences, 


a 1688. 


x The ſheet referr'd to, was probably Samuel Fohn/on's 
Way to Peace among all Proteſtants, being a letter of re- 
0 conciliation ſent by Biſhop Ridley to Biſhop Hooper, with 
bk obſervations, licens'd July 1688, afterwards ſeiz d by order. 
y of Lord. Sunderland. 


t Tillotſon's. Vide p. 163. 
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LETTER LXXXIII. 


Lavy RusstLL To DR. FITZz WILLIAM. 


You have ſince I ſaw you, good Doftor, ſo 
ſhifted places, that my letters cannot find you, 
I writ to Windſor, when you were gone to Co- 
tenham, and yeſterday I directed to Cotenham; 
at night I heard upon what melancholy account 
you were gone from thence to poor Lady Gainſ- 
borough's*. I imagine your compaſſionate tem- 
per, and true chriſtian diſpoſition to mourn with 
them that mourn (which I have had full proof of) 
will not let you quit that diſtreſſed family. So 
ſoon as this will reach you, be ſo kind to me as 
to ſay ſomething to my Lady; I will own all you 
can ſay that is kind and reſpectfull, and ſuitable 
to her preſent circumſtances; I conſider her as 
one has been a bleſſing to the family; ſhe mult 
have known much ſorrow and care in it, but ſhe 
cannot miſs a reward for her good works; as to 
herſelf, I have ever eſteemed her perſon. 

I pity good Lady Betty, though I believe Lady 
Julian may have the greater loſs; the firſt, l 
fancy, may have the greater ſenſe what the want 
of parents is; but I have a good hope their mo- 
ther's children ſhall feel the mercies of God. | 


* Edward Earl of Gainſborough's death. 
ſhould 
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LETTERS. 


hould be glad to hear the father has done his 
part towards their proviſion, 

Parliament news can be nothing before Mon- 
day; then the Houſe of Commons are to take 
the ſtate of the nation into conſideration “ and the 
Lords do ſo on Tueſday. : 

-# muſt. repeat a queſtion to you I made 1 in my 
letter yeſterday. It was to aſk you if I am right, 
that you ordered me to lay down four guineas for 
you towards the redemption of ſome French Pro- 
teſtants, taken going into Holland, and made 
ſlaves in Algiers. They are now redeemed, four 
miniſters or five, and the reſt propoſers. My 
couſin Ruyigny has paid the money, and I am 
to gather | to reimburſe him the greateſt part if I 
can, 1 have ſome time fince writ to Lord Camp- 

den for his contribution, and he bid me lay down 

for him, but the time was not come till now, ſo I 
will remind him again in a few days, but I think 
it not fit yet in his preſent circumſtances. I will 
add no more at this time, from 


Your true friend and ſervant, 
R. RUSSELL. 


26 January, 1 688-9. 


0 January 28, the Abdication was voted by the Com- 
mons, 
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LETTER LXXXIV. 


Lavy RussELL To DR. FitzwiLLtan, 


Goop Docrtor, 


GIVE you a thouſand thanks for taking ſo 
very kindly of me all my impertinences, as moſt 
others would call them, but a good meaning ex- 
cuſes all to a good man. I do ſo little doubt of 
my intereſt to ſerve you, in the point you aſk, at 
any time, that unleſs you urge the diſpatch of it, 
I will defer the execution of it. I cannot now 
ſtay to expoſtulate why I would do fo ; but, in 
ſhort, a haſty aſking may alarm, and be thought 
to be an occaſion of putting others on the ſame : 
and, perhaps, alfo before you would uſe the li- 
berty you aſk, accidents may abdicate your opi- 
nion. The reaſon of my haſt is expecting every 
minute Doctor Lower to my daughter Cavendiſh, 
who was taken ill laſt. night, in a manner, if ſhe 
had not had the ſmall-pox, one would gueſs ſhe 
would have it. My fiſter Mountague's ſon has 
been ſo too, that I forbore ſeeing him, but yeſter- 
day that fear paſſed over. 

| I am very faithfully 
Your friend to ſerve you to my power, 


R. RUSSELL. 
Thurſday, March, 1688-9. 


I hear the Doctor's coach. 
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LETTER LXXXY: 
LADY RvusstLL ro Lord HALIFAX, 


My Lox, 


Th AT this is burthen'd with an humble requeſt 
you will ſoon gueſs. What that 1s, and how I am 
engaged to it, if you wall pleaſe to read the letter, 
you will know the firſt ; and the addrefs will tell 
the latter. It was the furtheſt in the world from 
my intention to break in thus upon your Lord- 
ſhip, and give you a trouble in a time I take ſuch 
as yourſelf to be (if you could be ſo) overwhelm'd 
vith buſineſs; but I was uneaſy to reſiſt a friend 
I love ſo well as Lady Shaftſbury, finding her 
ſo heartily intereſted in this affair as ſhe is: and 
both the Ladies ſo fixed in their belief, that this 
vould be moſt effectually done, if your Lordſhip 
would act in it. I am the more eaſy to move 
your Lordſhip to do ſo, from the profeſſions I 
have had the honour to hear you make, that you 
would readily and gladly ſerve good Lady Shafts- 
bury, who is diſconſolate enough, and imagines 
it would be a refreſhment to pleaſe a friend ſa 
very much as the obtaining this ſuit would my 
Lady Cowper, whom ſhe has a great eſteem for, 
and I take her to be worthy of it. Sir William 
s more known to your Lordſhip. My Lady 

Ff Shaftſbury 
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Shaftſbury is ſo zealous in this matter, that if ſhe 
had believed her requeſt more immediately from 
herſclf to your Lordſhip, would have been better 
to her purpole, you would have had that ſeparate 
from this; but being I was to do ſomething, I 
thought we might do it joyntly, and that better, 
becauſe the ſhorteſt trouble to your Lordſhip,— 
An apology added to all this, would begin ano- 
ther from | 

Your Lordſhip's moſt humble ſervant, 
Feb. 1688-9. 


Before I attempted to move this requeſt to your 
Lordſhip, I tried what Pollexfen could ob- 
ject againſt the fitneſs of it. He made no ob- 
jection, as to the gentleman, but as many 
others do, gave him a very good charatter; 
yet, as *tis in all trades not to help another 
to a ſhop to work in, ſaid, it might be the 
undoing young men. His friends are ſecure 
in him, and that others, as well as he, have 
done very well. 


LETTER LXXXVI. 


LADY RussELL To Lord HALIFAX. 


My Lox, 
You muſt needs be ſo well acquainted with the 


ſolicitudes moſt perſons have in ſuch affairs 25 


touch them very near, that you will not think 
it 
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it very ſtrange, Lady Shaftſbury and I have been 
prevailed upon by Mr. Cowper's* friends once 


again to preſs your Lordſhip to weigh his caſe, 


and ſerve him in it if it may be. If his Majeſty, 
when he granted this requeſt in the behalf of Mr. 
Cowper, was pleaſed (as I underſtood from your 
Lordſhip) to expreſs his ſenſe of that favour as a 
thing extraordinary, and to make the irregularity 
of it an inſtance of his grace to Lady Shaftſbury 
and myſelf, we are ready to embrace his Ma- 
jeſty's conceſſions in the largeſt ſenſe, being diſ- 
poſed to think as highly of his goodneſs as any 
circumſtance can render it, and therefore would 
not controvert that point, though very under- 
ſtanding men, and ſeveral eminent diſintereſted 
perſons of the profeſſion of the law, are of a con- 
trary opinion ; and the frequent inſtances that are 
given of its having been done before, ſeem rather 
to prove it has been uſed as an encouragement 
for young gentlemen, to ſerve the King in that 
difficult profeſſion, and conſequently is moſt pro- 
per for ſuch, and is likely to induce ſuch to qua- 
lity themſelves to ſerve their King and country 
with more honour and integrity, than perſons 
whoſe firſt ſteps and advances in the world teach 
them ſhifting. Bur to lay our partiality aſide, I 
think we may ſay, that tis hard to gueſs, after 


* William, afterwards Earl Cowper, and Lord Chan- 
cellor. He died October 10, 1723. 
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the King has given the place to Mr. Cowper, 


under the notion of its being irregular in reſpe& 
of his age, what worſe repreſentations the com- 
miſſioners can have made of him to the King ; 
except they have miſtaken the matter of faR, and 
told his Majeſty that a man of twenty-four is 
under age; an age his Majeſty has found is na 
uncapable of great actions. y-1 1 
It muſt be ſome ſtrange inconvemiency attends 
ing this grant, they have preſs'd, that could move 
the King to determine his pleaſure fo ſoon to 
one that yet has not been capable of offending 
in that ſtation; and every day mends the fault he 
took it in with. Sure this is a matter below the 
envy of the Lords Commiſſioners; and what other 
reaſons they can have in ſuppreſſing him, we think 
it not proper to enquire into. Mr. Cowper fays, 
that if the teſtimony of able and worthy men of 
the ſame profeſſion to the contrary of their ſug- 
geſtions will remove the obſtructions they have 
laid to his Majeſty's grace, he is able to produce 
them, though men of the ſame profeſſion are na- 
turally not very forward in thofe offices. 
The readinefs your Lordfhip has expreſſed to 
undertake this matter, firſt in compliment to Lady 
Shaftſbury and myſelf, and fince to the family, 
makes it unneceſſary to urge zeal. I dehver 
mine with ſubmiſſion to your judgment, that ad- 
vantages every thing it undertakes. 
Your Lordfhip's, &c. 

-LET- 


LITT ERS. 


LETTER LXXXVII 


| 001; ' 
LADY RusSELL To Sir H. POLLEXFEN, 
Attorney General. 


Wear I offer in this paper to Mr. Attorney 
General, I ſhould with a better will do perſonally, 
if I were not very ſure it would be very much 
more a trouble to you to tell you in your cham- 
ber-my true joy for the eminent ſtation you are 
in, and that the reaſon you are ſo, is becauſe you 
are worthy of it; which will, I hope, be the pre- 
vailing rule in this our new world; though I 
muſt think there has been a failure already in the 
perſon of one about you, who offered ſome diſ- 
courſe to me when I was laſt with you, I have 
done all you defired of me then; and as I have 
praftifed filence under long ſufferings, I can do 
ſo in any caſe: the day of conſolation I wait for, 
Is not to be met with in this lower world. But 
now, Sir, I muſt, before I releaſe you, earneſtly 
intreat your good-will on the behalf of Sir Wil- 
liam Cowper's ſon, whom I did name to you, and 
alſo the requeſt his friends deſired to make for 
him, which vas to be made one of the King's 
council. Tis very true you did not approve the 
thing, though you ſpoke well of the man; but 
your exception ſeemed to me to be eſpecially in 
regard to young gentlemen ; that it was not ad- 
viſeable; proving for the moſt part a ruin to them. 


Hl friends perſiſting in their deſire, taking aſſu- 
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rance from his temper he would do well, Lady 
Shaftſbury and myſelf ſo engaged in it, that, by 
the means of Lord Halifax, we obtained the 
King's promiſe; and Mr. Cowper kiſs'd the 
King's hand for it. Lord Shrewſbury#* gave the 
warrant, and now it ſtops at the Commiſſioners 
of the Great Seal; and as they tell me, becauſe 
Mr. Attorney is not contented at it. I am ſorry 
if it is ſo; and if the buſineſs had not proceeded 
ſo very far, I would not urge it. But the re. 
fleaion will be very heavy upon Mr. Cowper, 


and not eaſy to my Lady Shaftſhury and myſelf; 


as for a favour to us, the King expreſſed he 
did it, and after ſome difficulty at the irregularity 
of it. 


* Charles Talbot, Earl, afterwards Duke of Shrewſbury, 
(ſon to Francis, who was killed in a duel by the Duke of 
Buckingham in 1667, and brother to John killed in a 
duel by Henry Duke of Grafton) after mortgaging his 
eſtate, he remitted 40,000l. to the Prince of Orange, went 
to Holland, and drew with him ſeveral other perſons of 
honour ; for that and other good ſervices, he was by King 
William preferred to be Secretary of State, and to many 
other employments, and created a Duke. He died 
1717-18.—| Br. Cimp.| He had been bred a Papiſt, but 
had forſaken that religion, upon a critical enquiry into 
the points of controverſy, in which he was aſſiſted by Til- 
lotſon. He was a man of ſtrict honour and probity, with 
a large ſhare of learning, a correct judgment, ſweetneſs of 
temper, and modeſty of deportment, that charmed all who 
knew him, Burnet. 


Pray 


LETTER. 


Pray conſider, Mr. Attorney, all diſpenſing 
powers are not unlawful. I undertake very few 
things, and therefore do very little good to peo- 
ple; but I do not love to be baulk'd, when I 
thought my end compaſſed ; and though you 
would not promote us in it, I hope you will not 
deſtroy us. | 

Let me know, if you pleaſe, how it ſtands, and 
if you can be inexorable to the earneſt ſolicitudes 
of a mother, who I mult bring to you. I know 
not what to ſay more, but that I am ſorry they 
were ever made to hope for it; Lady Shaftſbury 
and I being, | 

Yours, &c, 


LETTER LXXXVIII. 


Lady RussELL To LADY Ess EX, 


Brix I read your Lady ſhip's obliging, and 
lo very moving letter, on Sunday, I muſt ſay why 
I have not waited on you ſince; 'tis becauſe I 
was then engaged both the next days to be out 
of town ; yet on both of them I endeavoured the 
lame performance I am now about, but ſtill broke 
off by {light but unavoidable interruption leſs ac- 
ceptable than uſual, ſince it might hazard my 


* Elizabeth, widow of Arthur Earl of Eſſex, daughter 


of Algernon Piercy, Earl of Northumberland. 
Ff 4 
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feemipg to receive your Ladyſhip's kindneſy and 
your orders with leſs cordial, reſpe& than I do, 
and ever will do. If any labour I could, take 
might be of the meaneſt ſervice to you, I aſſure 
you, Madam, you ſhould feel the effefts of my 
good will. But, alas! I am not qualified, nor 
have opportunity to do what I ſhould. find con- 
tent in doing, as moſt certainly I ſhould, if inthe 
leafl degree I could help to ſoften thoſe thoughts, 
which by ſo long and fo conſtant a fretting ona 
tender body, conſumes you with grief. I do feel. 
ingly mourn with you at the new imbittering of 
that cup you have ſv deeply drank out; of | al. 
ready. But, Madam, be careful you do nat ag- 


gravate circumſtances to your,own wrong. That 


melancholy which has ſo long poſleſt your ſoul, 
15 apt, I believe, to turn the darkeſt fide towards 
you; and a ſore not ſkinned is ſoon made to ſmart, 
nay to ſhrink, when any thing comes nearer tg it, 
as if it were touched tho” really *tis not. This 
perhaps may be your caſe at prefent. Reſt your 
thoughts in your own innocence, Madam; no- 
thing that is worthy can ſlander you in their moſt 
fecret thoughts, much leſs Sir H, C. who is 
abroad, alſo moſt ſecure in his -own merit. All 
thoſe intimated in your letter, are perfectly new 
to me; and I muſt conſent to ſay the fame thir 
your Ladyſhip does of them. 5 
In what I can ſerve the juſt end you aim at, I 
wk be very diligent, And I beſeech God one 
| day 


LETTERS, 


day to ſpeak peace to our afflicted minds, and let 
us not be difappointed of our great hope. But 
ve muſt wait for our day of conſolation till this 
world paſſes away; an unkind and truſtleſs world 


it has been to us. Why it has been ſuch, God 


knows beſt ; all his diſpenſations ſerve the end 
of his providences; and they are ever beautifull, 
and muſt be good, and good to every one of us; 
and even theſe diſmal ones are to us, if we can 
bear evidence to our own ſouls, that we are bet- 
ter for our afflictions; which God often makes 
them to be, who ſuff r wrongfully, We may 
reaſonably believe our friends find that reſt 
we yet but hope for; and what better comfort 
can your Ladyſhip or I deſire in this valley of 
the ſhadow of death we are walking through! 
The rougher our path is, the more delightful 
and raviſhing will the great change be to us. 


Wedneſday, 19 March, 1688-9. 


LETTER LXXXIX. 


LADY RussELL ro 
Six, 


Tron: am perſonally a ſtranger to you, yet 
that diſadvantage does not diſcourage me from 
preſenting to your conſideration a young gen- 
tleman, who' is very ſolicitous I would do ſo. 

| And 
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And being a man of quality, (and his father the 
Earl of Angleſey, my uncle“ by marriage) I waz 
not willing to refuſe his requeſt, which he does 
urge very powerfully with me, becauſe very mo- 
deftly and reafonably. His father has left him 
very deſtitute, and, as he ſays, he thinks he ſhould 
be wanting to himſelf if he did not ſeek to obtain 
an honeſt livelyhood ; fo I think too. 

He aims at Clerk of the Preſentations, which 
he ſays is not honeſtly worth more at the moſt 
than 2001. a year. He believes himſelf qualified 
for the fit execution of it, and if you find him 
not ſo, I would be no more willing that yourſelf 
he ſhould be accepted of, being I would have all 
places in this bleſſed change of times given to 
thoſe who are moſt fit to execute them, and there- 
fore am glad to hear the univerſal approbation of 
that truſt is repoſed in you, which I wiſh you a 
long enjoyment of as, 


Six, 


Your faithfull ſervant, &c. 
22 March 1688-9. 


* Lady Elizabeth Manners, daughter to John Earl of 
Rutland, married James Anneſley, Earl of Angleſea. 
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LETTER XC. 


LADY RUSSELL TO THE EARL OF STRAFFORD, 


My Logp 


] am aſhamed to name the date of your Lord- 
ſhip's laſt, it being ſo long ſince as the 8th inſtant, 
But have really deferr'd from a deſire firſt, to 
have had an opportunity of ſpeaking largely and 
freely with my Lord of Bedford, yet I cannot 
compaſs that end, either at his own houſe or 
mine: he is full of company, or his age requires 
reſt, as ſoon as he is diſengaged, The laſt diſ- 
courſe I had upon this ſubject, he told me, he had 
writ to your Lordſhip, and ſpoke very deſpond- 
ing of the matter, but with regret, giving an high 
and juſt eſteem to your Lordſhip and all your 
procedure, throughout this tedious treaty, In- 
deed, my Lord, I muſt for ever make it my opi- 
nion, that my Lord Strafford cannot tranſgreſs 
from all the rules that honour directs to go by; 
what cauſe ſoever he may have of complaint, he 
i ſecure never to be complained of; and if your 
Lordſhip knew my part in this whole buſineſs, 
I ſhould not fear being judg'd by you. I have, 
to my mean judgment, obſerved my equal way 
of dealing which I intend in all my dealings and 
actions in this wretched world ; and have been 
very carefull not to fail where I find ſo true 

honour, 
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honour, and for many other reaſons, pay fo pro. 
found a reſpe& as I do to your Lordſhip. But 1 
am ſafe in your Lordſhip's juſt underſtanding and 
knowledge of the world ; that you will agree my 
relation obliges me to be tender in the urging 
things of ſuch a nature as this. And I can ſay 
there has been all the kind diſpoſitions to this af. 
fair, that your Lordſhip could expect, and when 
there was ſuch I was moſt ready to uſe my endea- 
vours to ſerve both familys; and though there 
continues the ſame reſpett, yet unhappy accidents 
forbidding a cloſe, I am to acquieſce, And tho 
your Lordſhip in great generoſity, ſeems to imply, 
as if you would rejett any advantageous offer, 
and wait this new ſtorm paſting over, I cannot 
Joyn with you in that: as I ſuppoſe you would 
not bind her, ſo you ſhould not yourſelf, who I 
ſincerely wiſh may eaſe the preſent preſſure of 
yous affairs by ſome happy lot. 
I am, my Lord, 
Your Lordſhip's moſt faithfull humble ſervant, 

26 March, 168g. R. RUSSELL. 


LETTER LET. 
LADY RussELL To Lok 


I WILL pretend to wiſh you, and the world too, 
as well as any body can do, and therefore with as 
much zeal defire you may live long to do much 


good in the ſtation you are by the mighty provi- 


dence 


LETT ENS. 


dence of God now placed in. But indeed I had 
reſerved the ſaying of this till we had met, if this 
was not come burthened with another errand. 
You know I am not frequent nor very imperti- 
nently importunate, | with my ſolicitations, yet 
ſometimes Iam prevail'd upon, when I both wiſh 
the perſon was ſupplied, and approve of the mat- 
er of ſolicitation. What aſſiſtance you can give 
it, you will beſt know when you ſee the requeſt. 
The gentleman is the beſt ſon my Lady Angleſey 
has; I refer his character to the Dean of Canter- 
bury or /Dr. Sharp ; the firſt I am ſure you will 
hear it from; he is a man of quality, his father has 
left him very deſtitute, and as he ſays he ſhould be 
very wanting to himſelf, if he did not ſeek to obtain 
an honeſt livelihood; fo I think too, and for that 


reaſon would aſſiſt him to my power. This appli- 


cation. to you he: requeſts from me, and he urges 
it very powerfully, becauſe very modeſtly; yet I 
ſhould hardly have yielded, if I were not ſure the 
good Dean is to ſecond me heartily in it. The 
incloſed paper is my Coufin Angleſey's, and ſhews 
what he aims at. I take it for granted he is qua- 
liied; I am certain I would have all places in 
this bleſſed change of times given to none that 
ſhould not diſcharge them with both honeſty. and 
Seren 
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LETTER XClI. 


Lavy RusSELL To DR. FitzwilLllan. 


I LOOKED in vain for your calling here in 
your way to Cotenham ; that which I deſired it 
moſt for (tho* I love your company at all times) 
was to have diſcours'd you about the paſs for 
your going abroad. I took the opinion of a gen. 
tleman you think well of, and meet here often, 
He agreed with me that it could not miſs at any 
time; however, ſome time ſince that, the Doctor 
I think to do it by, being with me, I aſked his 
opinion, that if I ſhould perceive I ſhould gratihe 
a friend of mine by obtaining ſuch a liberty, be- 
ing in his power, whether he thought it would be 
hard to be obtained, or would aſſiſt me in it? 
He replied, he ſhould be very ſorry at the thing; 
it would not look well, unleſs ſome young gentle- 
man went at the ſame time, and ſo, it might be 
alledged he would ſee him placed abroad, or de- 
fired to ſpend ſome time with; ſomething of this 
kind would give it a grace, but he believed there 
would be no cauſe to enforce any ones deſite 
to be abſent. So I left it till I know more of 
your mind in it. I cannot imagine but by them 
or ſome other, I ſhall not fail to ſerve you in your 
own way, yet I would not defer it without your 
liking I do ſo, leſt I ſhould be diſappointed when 

] try, 


LETT ERS. 


| try, for there is no certainty in this poor 
world. But I will watch if any thing is doing, 
that you ſhould wiſh to make uſe of ſuch a li- 
berty. 

This is the day the Houſe of Commons take 
the Ad of Oblivion into conſideration, and they 
ſay will begin upon the Eccleſiaſtical Court. 
Lady Sunderland is come over to ſolicit in her 
Lord's behalf. We heard yeſterday that poor 
Lord Gainſborough is dead. Poſſibly your 
friendſhip in their time of need may have car- 
ried you thither, and ſo this will miſs you, and 
every thing I can put in it be ſo old before you 
read it, that I will not ſay much more. My ſiſter 
Alington is in town, and Miſs Die was to come 
laſt night. I am told my niece Digby comes 
this week or the next. 

I am, good Doftor, 
Your affedtionate friend, 


5 April, 1689. R. RUSSELL. 


LEATAAR SACHI. 
Lady RussSELL TO THE EARL OF STRAFFORD. 


My Loso, 


1 OUR Lordſhip's of the 2d of April puts me 
under very great obligations of a perpetual ac- 
knowledgment both of your kind acceptation of 


ny 
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&». uy difpoſition to ſerve you, in the whole pro- 
greſs of this treaty, and the juſtice I find from 
your Lordſhip when you confider my part in it, 
My Lord, if my letter of the 26 March fixes your 
Lordſhip's doubts to more certainty, that this 
matter at laſt muſt fall, I am ſorry it is my lot to 
ſpeak the moſt unpleaſing to your Lordſhip on 
a ſubjet your Lordſhip has taken ſo deep and ſo 
obliging impreſſions of it into your mind, and 
with ſo much conſtancy and generoſity perſued, 
to the eternal engagements of all honourable and 
moſt reſpe&ful acknowledgments from a family 
whoſe ſentiments muſt be mine: conſequently 1 
muſt always be your Lordſhip's humble ſervant; 
and as fuch, as much as in a juſt purſuance of a 
principle I would never depart from, if I ſpeak at 
all I muſt ſpeak clearly, and not doubtfully, if 1 
apprehend no doubt remains; and indeed, my 
Lord, by all the judgment I can make here, 'tis 
fo in this caſe, yet without abating any part of that 
perfett eſteem and honour my Lord of Bedford has 
eſtabliſhed in his heart and thoughts of your Lord- 
ſhip ; but the bad ſtate of Ireland* does ſo affect 
him that he is ſatisfied he ſhould give his daughter, 
whether ſhe was ſo or not, a juſt cauſe to complain 
he did not conſider her whole intereſt, if he ſhould 
provide her no better proviſion of fortune, than 
your Lordſhip's preſent circumſtances can make for 
ber. However, I wiſh your Lordſhip a true pro- 


* King James's invaſion, &c, 


phet, 


L'E TIE RS; 


phet, that a few months may recover Ireland; 
and I do very particularly for your Lordſhip's 
ſhare in it, as a perſon that is with great reſpect, 
| Your Lordſhip's moſt faithſull humble ſervant, 
R. RUSSELL. 
20 April 1689. . 


LETTER XCIV. 


Lady RUSSELL TO THE EARL OF STRAFFORD, 


Mr Loxp, 


[ AM ſo very ſenſible of that great civility your 
Lordſhip chooſes ſtill to preſerve towards me, who 
have been no fortunate inſtrument and perhaps 
ſometimes a faulty one thro* ignorance, in this ſo 
long depending treaty, that I cannot obtain my 
own good will to be altogether ſilent, but tell your 
Lordſhip how I value your good opinion, and that 
excellent temper which diſpoſes your Lordſhip to 


A bear ſo calmly, and ſo reſpeQively, a behaviour, 
, n we 
you ſay you ſee yourſelf injur'd in. I am infi- 
n nitely ſorry it has proved ſo, and fo are, I muſt 
d - 

f affirm all perſons concerned ; but continual repe- 
- titions would be too tedious to your Lordſhip, and 
: 1 would not again diſturb your reſt, by your read- 


ing at an unſeaſonable hour a letter you do not 
like, 


if G g I will 
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I will venture it, if ever I can write one which 
ſhall (as I think) be welcome to you; if any man 
can conquer, your Lordſhip's zeal and kindneſs 
muſt. But, my Lord, this is a time of ſo much 
threatening and diſtrattion, that all private con- 
cerns, tho' never ſo great, muſt reſt, I think ; tho' 
as your Lordſhip hints very juſtly it were un- 
reaſonable to be required on either fide, that there 
ſhould not be an entire freedom to chooſe as may 
be agreeing to either ſide *. 


LETTER XCV. 


LADY RussELL ro DR. FitzwWliLLIAM. 


By your laſt letter, writ ſome day in Paſſion 
week, I find where you were then; yet having 
heard nothing of you ſince, it gives me ſome 
doubts where you are now, being, I apprehend, 
Lady Gainſborough might be ſolicitous to ſee ſo 
faithfull and ſo uſefull a friend, eſpecially in 
this time of her need, and if ſhe does, I never 
make a doubt of your gratifying her. 

I cannot tell you I have taken any notice of 
that part of your laſt letter which concerns Lord 
Bedford, and the Cambridgeſhire clergy ; for 
really and truly unleſs I made it a buſineſs to do 


* d. 


it, 


W us A .. Bei 
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it, (which you did not ſeem to require) I have 
had no time; the Parliament-hours are ſo extra- 
vagant, that I ſee him little. He has with him 
now a concerned lady in the priviledges of your 
county, Lady Alington ; but tho? ſhe is in Lon- 
don ſhe would not walk yeſterday, which I do 
not commend her for: I am not ſure what you 
may do: I had no ſiſter there yeſterday. You 
hear all the new honours, I ſuppoſe; not many 
new creations, but all are ſtepping higher; as 
Lord Wincheſter* is Duke of Bolton; Lord 
Montague an Earl r called ſtill Montague; Fal- 
conbridge an Earl, called the ſame ; Mordaunt || 
Earl of Monmouth; Churchill $ an Earl; Lord 


* Charles Paulet, Marquis of Wincheſter. Rereſby re- 
lates, that in the midſt of the impending dangers which 
ſeemed to threaten us, there was a nobleman (the M. of W.) 
who had by his conduct perſuaded ſome people to think him 
mad; but notwithſtanding his irregularity, he was a man 
of great ſenſe, and it is certain his meaning was to keep 


himſelf out of the way of more ſerious cenſure in thoſe 


tickliſh days. 

1 Ralph Montague, Lord, Earl, afterwards Duke, 

Thomas Bellaſiſe, Viſcount Fauconberg ; his ſecond 
wife was Mary, daughter of Oliver Cromwell. 

| Charles Mordaunt, who afterwards ſucceeded his uncle 
Henry, as Earl of Peterborough. 

John Churchill, Earl, afterwards Duke of Marlbo- 
rough. He ſaid to Rouvigny in 1685, if the King is ever 
prevailed on to alter our religion, I will ſerve him no longer, 
but withdraw from him. Burnet. 


Gg 2 Lumley 
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Lumley“ made Viſcount ; Bentinck Þ is an Earl; 
Sidney a Viſcount. Thoſe that ſaw this and 
the laſt Coronation, tell me this was much finer 
and in better order; and if the number of the 
ladys were fewer, yet their attendance was with 
more application near the Queen all the time, and 
with more chearful faces by a great deal. By 
what is heard from Scotland, they mean to take 
the example from England. The laſt reports 
from Ireland ſay, that King James was moving 
with his army towards the North. And yeſterday 
Lord Burlington ſaid, Colerain, a great town, was 
beſieged by 6000 men, but that Lord Blaine || had 


ſallied out, and fo behav'd himſelf that they had 


raiſed the ſiege. D'Avaux, who was the French 


* Richard Lumley, afterwards Earl of Scarborough. He 
ſecured Newcaſtle for King William, to whom he was 
otherwile very ſerviceable. 

+ William Bentinck, Earl, afterwards Duke of Portland. 

- } Henry Sidney, Eſq. fourth ſon of Robert Earl of Lei- 
celter, afterwards Earl of Romney. 

In 1689, K. James, before he left Ireland, ſent to in- 
vite Henry Lord Blaney into his ſervice, promiſing him 2 
pardon for what had paſſed ; the ſaid Lord anſwered, that 
he had a new King upon whoſe word he could depend and 
truſt, but never would to his without his ſword in his hand; 
and heading a body of proteſtants in the province of Ullter, 
he took the paſs of Lough Bricklan, ſeized Armagh, and 
cauſed K. William and Q. Mary to be proclaimed there, 
and at ſeveral other places with great ſolemnity. 


Iriſh Gimp 
Ambaſſador 
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Ambaſſador in Holland, would not ſpeak in coun- 


cil, till all the proteſtants were put out; ſo they 


were, and, as they ſay, afterwards diſcharged al- 
together, as the Lord Grenard, &c. I am called 


away, and 'tis too late to defer ſending this from 


Your conſtant friend and ſervant, 


R. RUSSELL. 
12 April, 1689. 


The mother Lady Ayleſbury is dead very ſud- 
denly. 


LETTER XCVI. 
LADY RUSSELL To DR. FitTzwWILLIAM. 


Tuts comes to aſk a courteſey of you, good 
Doctor, if I can get this letter to you time enough. 
The buſineſs is this; Lord Devonſhire is to be 
Inſtalled at Windſor on St. George's“ day. My 
young folks have a longing deſire to ſee the ce- 
remony, and they cannot do it without a night's 
lodging in Windſor. If I can have that accom- 
modation of your houſe I will think it a great 
favour, and will go with them, and look to your 
houſe while every body is gone to the ſhow. 


5 William, Earl, afterwards Duke of Devonfhire, in- 
ſtalled Knight of the Garter, May 14; but according to 
Lady Ruſſell, deſigned to be April 23, St. George's day. 


Gg 3 I doubt 
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I doubt the poſt can't bring me a return time 
enough, ſo I am put in hopes this may come to 
you by a coach ; if it does, I do not queſtion your 
order to your houſekeeper to let us in. In con- 
fidence of it, I think to ſend to her, that I believe 
I ſhall come and air your beds for a night. 

I have had opportunity ſince I writ laſt, to tell 
Lord Bedford what you ſaid about the clergy, 
He anſwered, he believed there would be no 
change made, but if there were you ſhould have 
good reaſons for it; ſuch as he knew would fa. 
tisfie you. But he was ſure he ſhould not be 
forward to impoſe upon the clergy. 

Tis church time, and therefore 1 bid you fare. 
well for this time. 

Ever your friend and ſervant, 


Sunday. R. RUSSELL, 


LETTER XCVIL 
Lady Russ ELI To DR. FiTzWILLIAM. 


Your laſt ſpoke of being in town ſo ſoon, 
that it has made me (who manage writing to the 


| beſt advantage) be longer than otherwiſe I would 


have been without enquiring of you where you 
are, and where you deſign to ſpend your time? 
Where you ſhall do it, God only knows; for ve 
can only propoſe, und 'tis beſt for us, who can 

| judge 


LETTERS. 


judge fo poorly as we do, when we do it beſt. 
Thoſe who have lived long enough to refle, 
may give themſelves many inſtances how certain 
a truth it is, that we would often chooſe what is 
worlt for us. I have had ſix books, and diſtn- 
buted them, and mean to buy fix more, ſo good 
and uſefull I take them to be. My ſtay here is 
not intended above ten or twelve days. 
I will not turn my paper, fo I reſt 
Your true friend and ſervant, 
R. RUSSELL. 


LETTER XCVIII. 


Dx. FIrzwIILIIAM To Lapy RusSSELL. 


] xecerveD, good Madam, by yours of the 


11th, a further teſtimony of that kindneſs of 
which I had abundant proof and full convition 
before, and of your readineſs to employ your in- 
tereſt to procure that for me which 1 requeſted 
ſome three months ſince. I made that petition 
then, in proſpett of what is now come upon us, 
and in hope, that having obtained previous leave 
to go abroad before the oaths had been preſs'd, I 
ſhould not have been immediately compell'd to 
return back to take them. What now I ſhall do 
in this preſent emergency I am irreſolv*d: but if 
having firſt debated it with myſelf, and adviſed 
with my friends, it, ſhall ſeem moſt expedient to 

Gg 4 make 
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make ſuch a retreat, I will depend upon your 
honour's mediation for that favour. 

I have a project, which, if feaſible, would pleaſe 
me more than any thing in the world, and by ſuch 
an intereſt as yours may be in this court, upon 
the merits of your Lord's ſufferings, and the ad- 
ings of his family, I ſhould not queſtion it might 
be obtained for one ſo unworthy of any ray of 
grace as myſelf, But if the thing be ſet on foot, 
it muſt, be with great caution and ſecrecy, till I 
am, ſecure of the King's promiſe for it; and 
therefore I cannot tell whether you had beſt ac- 
quaint the prelate mention'd in your laſt with it, 
unleſs you have more confidence in him, that he 
will entirely ſerve you, than I can that he will de- 
ſcend to make himſelf an inſtrument to ſerve me, 
It 1s to get a perſon preſented to my living, upon 
my reſignation, by the Crown, in whom I may 
confide, without any the leaſt capitulation direct 
or indirect before-hand. He whom I deſign, is 
one Mr. Jekyl, Miniſter of the New Chapel, 
Weſtminſter, a very good man, and a favourite 
enough of the government. I could do this now 
another way before the 1ſt of Auguſt ; but that I 
would take a longer time to conſider, and did not 
I withall apprehend that the Biſhop of Ely“, who 
is the original patron of it, would ſcruple to ad- 
miniſter the oath to any upon inſtitution, while he 


* Turner of Ely, and Kenn of Bath and Wells, Non- 
Jurors, 


is 
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is unſatisfied about taking them himſelf, I can- 
not tell what my dear friend the B. of B. and W. 
may do in this caſe. I find him, by a letter to 
me, and another I ſaw in the hands of a perſon of 
honour of your ſex, to be fluttuating ; but if the 
conſideration of the church's peace ſhould, with- 
out a full perſuaſion of the lawfulneſs of the mat- 
ter of the oath of allegiance, and of the authority 
which impoſeth it, induce him to take it, neither 
his example or advice, tho* I have uſed him as a 
ſpiritual guide, ſhould ſteer me in this point; for 
I could never hear that doctrine of the Roman 
caſuiſts defended to a probability, that a good in- 
tention, or a holy end, could ſanctify actions in 
order to that end, which were dubious and queſ- 
tionable in themſelves. 

It may be I have as ſad thoughts for the divi- 
ſions of the church, and as ardent deſires for it's 
peace as any ; and let my tongue cleave to the 
roof of my mouth, if I prefer not Jeruſalem be- 
lore my chief joy. But I cannot eſteem it a good 
way to ſeek the attainment of this, by any act 
which ſhall diſturb my own peace ; and yet this 1 
mult of neceſſity do, if I make uſe of ſuch means 
as may be conducive to that end, when I am not 
hrſt convinced of the juſtice of them. I did not 
doubt but the Deans of ſome of the greateſt name 
in the city would take the oaths, nor do I ſuſpe& 
but they will proceed to the doing ſo upon 
grounds which ſeem in their own judgment very 
ſolid. 
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folid. And yet I onght not to aft or deſend 
what I do by the example of others. This is like 
clearing one's ſelf by reckoning up the faults of 
others, as St. Hierome writing to Celantia ob. 
ſerves: but, however, as he proceeds, it argues a 
tightneſs and vanity of mind, for a man to leave 


his own conſcience to follow the opinion of others, 


It may be their judgment, that at Jeaſt, in ſuch 
a caſe as ours was, the people have power to alter 
the ſucceſſion; and that the convention was a 
full repreſentative of them. 

I ſuckt in other more monarchical principle 
with the firſt knowledge I had, from the brcalts 
of my mother the Univerſity, and then, and ever 


fiance took them, as far as I could underſtand, to 


be more agrecable to our frame of conſtitution 
of government. Or they may look on this revo- 
lution as a tacit and virtual conqueſt. I viſh it 
had been owned to be ſuch; for then I had known 
from the reſolutions of civilians and caſuiſts, and 
my own reaſon, what to have done without difh- 
culty. In the mean time I intreat you, very good 
Madam, not to call boggling at an oath, claſhing 
againſt another, as far as I can diſcern, which I 
formerly took, an unneceſſary ſcruple. I believe, 
were you under ſuch an engagement, your tender- 
neſs and circumſpection would be rather greater 
than mine. 

The former oath of allegiance runs thus :—*] 


* will bear faith and true Res to his Majelly 
- «c King 
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d King Charles, or King James, and has heirs and 
ce WM © ſucceſſor, and Him and Them will defend.“ Of 
of Wl fupremacy, © I will bear ait and true allegiance 
bc to the King's Highneſs (Charles or James) xis 
a Wl «© heirs and lawful ſucceſſors, and to my power ſhall 
ve Wl «© affiſt and defend all juriſdictions, priviledges, 
rs. Wl © pre-eminences, and authorities granted or be- 
ch Wl © longing to the King's Highneſs, his heirs and 
er Wl © ſuccefſors; or united and annext to the imper- 
2 rial crown of this realm.“ 

Now I am informed by the ſtatute x Jac. c. 1. 
les WM that lineal ſucceſſion is a priviledge belonging to 
lis WJ the imperial crown, and by 12 Car. 2. c. 30. 17. 
er chat by the undoubted and fundamental laws of 
o WM this kingdom, neither the Peers of this realm, nor 
on Wl the Commons, nor both together, in parliament, 
0- Wl or out of parliament, nor the people collectively, 
vor repreſentatively, nor any perſons whatſoever, 
n bath, or ought to have any coercive power over 
nd WF the Kings of this realm. 

The preſent oath runs thus, © I will bear true 
* allegiance to their Majeſties King William and 
* Queen Mary.” Now let any impartial perſon 
reſolve me, whether one of theſe, King James 
having abdicated, be his heir, or lawful ſucceflor, 
or could be made ſo, had the people met either 
collectively or repreſentatively, which they dis 

neither *? 
| 'In 
In 1694-5, on a bill to prevent dangers from diſaffect- 


ed perſons, Lord Halifax with that quickneſs of learning 
and 
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In the mean time I proteſt to your Ladyſhip, 
upon the truth of a chriſtian and a prieſt, that di. 
veſting myſelf. of all prejudices, and, as far as it's 
poſſible, of all paſſions which darken the light of 
the judgment, I will examine the matter to the 
bottom, and if I find I can take the oath, I will, 
But if I find I cannot, without declaring, or an 
admiſſion of ſuch a declaration, that I never in- 
tend nor will be thought by conſtruttion or im- 
plication by ſuch ſwearing, to recognize the legal 
title of King William and Queen Mary, I then 
beg of your honour theſe three things. 


and elegance, which are inſeparable from all his di- 
courſes, made it appear that as there was no real ſecurity to 
any ſtate by oaths, ſo no private perſon, much leſs ſtateſ- 
man, would ever order his affairs as relying on it, for no 
man would ever fleep with open doors, or unlock'd up trea- 
ſure, or plate, ſhould all the town be ſworn not to rob. 80 
that the uſe of multiplying oaths had been moſt commonly 
to exclude or diſturb ſome honeſt conſcientious men, who 
would never have prejudiced the government. —As for 
promiſſory oaths, it was deſired the learned prelates would 
conſider the opinion of Grotius de Jure, B. and P. c. ii. 13, 
who ſeems to make it plain, that thoſe kind of oaths are 
forbidden by our Saviour Chriſt, Matth. v. 34, 37- and 
whether it would not become the fathers of 'the church, 
when they have well weighed that and other places in the 
New Teſtament, to be more tender in multiplying oaths, 
than hitherto the great men of the church have been, 
P. Debates, —Ralph ſays the Marquis lived till 1700. 


1. That 


LET TEAK S. 


1. That you would have the ſame gobd opinion 
of my integrity, and of my zealous addittion tb 
you, or to any thing relating to your ſervice, as 
ever you had heretofore. 

2. That you would permit me, in entire truſt 
and confidence, to make over all my wordly 
goods to you: for I fear that ſome men's heats 
may drive affairs ſo far, as to bring all recuſants 
of it into a præmunire. 
al 3. That I may have ſome room in your houſe, 
if any can be ſpared, to ſet up my books in, and 
have recourſe to them, if, on refuſal, we may be 
permitted to ſtay in the town. 

The firſt petition I with more earneſtneſs would 
„bees upon you, your ſiſter the Lady Montague, 
6 and all other friends, than the reſt, becauſe I look 
a- upon it as the worſt ſort of martyrdom, to ſuffer 
0 in the opinion of friends I have extremely loved 
ly and honoured, either as indiſcreet or fattious. 

But yet, if ſuch a martyrdom cannot be avoided, 
vill endeavour to ſuſtain it with patience and 
courage. 

Mrs . Alington, for whom I have always had 
a wider regard from her childhood, ſenſibly 
h, vounded me when ſhe called this ſtanding _ 
he of the Biſhops, factious. arab 
5s As to the ſecond, if you ſhall ſee fit to dechie 
it, I will apply with the ſame requeſt to my very 
tonoured friend the Lady Gainſborough. 

The third is with ſuppoſition only, that ſuch a 
con- 


at 
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conceſſion may not bring any great inconvenience 
upon your houſe. 

I hope your honour will excuſe the mean ac. 
commodation mine at Windſor Caſtle could yield 
you, and the meaner it may be becauſe I could 
not be there to direct. I wrote twice that Doctor 
Scot might ſpare you a room, and if it had come 
into my head earlier than to-day, I am ſure the 
D. of Wincheſter would, upon my writing, have 
ſpar'd you any in Dr. Fulham's houſe, which is 
in his command. 

I intreat your honour to preſent my very hum- 
ble reſpe& and ſervice to the Lord Ruſſell, Lady 
Cavendiſh, Madam Catherine. I commend you 
and them to God's protection, and continue, as I 
ſhall by your permiſſion, ever, Madam, 

Your honour's moſt truly and 
Humble devoted ſervant, 
13 May, 1689. J. FITZWILLIAM. 


LETTER XCIX. 


LADY RusSELL ro 


Myr Los, 


F OR my part, I think the man a very indif- 
ferent reaſoner, that to do well, he muſt take with 
indifference whatever happens to him. Tis very 
fine to ſay, Why ſhould we complain that is taken 


back which was but lent us, and lent us but for? 
time, 


— A ˙ . Wa. Fo 


 LET-DERS. 


ime, we know; and ſo on. They are the receipts 
of philoſophers I have no reverence for, as I have 
not for any thing which is unnatural. Tis in- 
fncere. And I dare ſay they did diſſemble, and 
felt what they would not own. I know I can't 
diſpute with Almighty power; but yet if my de- 
light is gone, I muſt needs be ſorry tis taken 
away, according to the meaſure it made me glad. 

The Chriſtian religion only, believe me, my 
Lord, has a power to make the ſpirit eaſie under 
great calamity ; nothing leſs than the hope of be- 
ing again made happy can ſatisfy the mind: I 
am ſure I owe more to it, than I could have done 
to the world, if all the glories of it had been of- 
ſer d me, or to be diſpoſed of by me. And I do 
lncerely deſire your Lordſhip may experience the 
truth of my opinion. You know better than moſt, 
from the ſhare you have had of the one, what they 
do afford; and I hope you will prove what tran- 
quillity the other gives. If I had a better wiſh 
to make, your Lordſhip's conſtant expreſſions of 
elleem for me, and willingneſs, as I hope, to have 
had me leſs miſerable than I am, if you had found 
your power equal to your will, engages me to 
make it ; and that alone would have bound me, 
to- my own unworthineſs and ill fortune had let 
you have forgot me for ever after my ſad lot. But 
lince you would not do ſo, it muſt deſerve a par- 
ticular acknowledgment for ever, from. 


July 168g. Your Lordſhip's 
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LETTER Q 


BisHoP OF SALISBURY TO LADY Russtri, 


I it were for no other cauſe but to have x peace 
at home I muſt write to your Ladyſhip; for, 
Madam, my wife * is ſcarce in charity with me, 
for my not offering her moſt humble ſervice to 


your Ladyſhip and your children ; and therefore, 


that I may not forget it again, I muſt now begin 
with it, and ſo be again in her favour. She is not 
a little proud of the many honours you have done 


her; and defires moſt earneſtly to be looked on 


by you, as one that has all the value and admi- 
ration for you, which ſhe can poſſibly pay you. 
I do in the next Ponce, on my on account, make 


44-4 4 


* About 1687, Dr. Homer married, in Holland, Ms. 
Mary Scott, a Dutch lady of large fortune, and noble ex- 
traction. Her anceſtor on the father's ſide, Was of the fa- 
mily of Ei c:leugh, who ſettled in Holland ; on the mother's 
fide, who was a de Ruyter, ſhe was, related to the principal 
families in Guelderland. With theſe advantages of birth, 
ſhe had thoſe of a fine perſon ; was well ſkilled in drawing, 
muſic, and painting; and ſpoke, Dutch, Engliſh, and 
French equally well. Her knowledge i in matters of divi- 
nity, was ſuch as might rather be expected from a ſtudent 
than ſrom a Lady. She had a fine underſtanding and ſweet- 
neſs of temper, and excelled in all the qualifications of a 
dutiful wife, a prudent miſtreſs of a family, and a tender 
mother of children. Biog. Brit. 


my 
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my moſt humble acknowledgments for the great 
care you have had of my books, which I have 
now caſed up in your Ladyſhip's cafes for Saliſ- 
bury. I have been ſo long accuſtomed to be 
obliged to your Ladyſhip, and have ſo long a 
ſcore to reckon for, that I will never offer to clear 
it, All I can fay is, that as I have met with all 
the noble marks of a moſt obliging goodneſs and 
ſriendſhip from your Ladyſhip, ſo no heart can 
poſſibly be fuller of a deep ſenſe of it than mine 
is. And as long as I live I will reckon myſelf 
as much a property to you, as any thing can be 
that cats your bread; and you and your's may 
ever depend upon all that I can ever do, as much 
asif I were bought with your money. You will, 
perhaps, wonder how I have got into this ſtrain, 
that am ſo little apt even to ſay what I ought to 
do upon ſuch ſubjeas; but a heart that is very 


full will ſometimes give itſelf a little vent ; and 


therefore forgive me for ſay ing that at ſometimes, 
which I think at all times. 

I will not undertake to write much news to your 
Ladyſhip, only that from Londonderry is ſo good, 
that there is now great reaſon to hope for a ſpeedy 
ſuc of that ſiege v. Murrarty'st driving ſo many 

| H h thouſands 


* Londonderry was relieved 19 July, 1689, 

t Murrarty, query, Maccarty, who commanded at In- 
nikilling, Ralph relates, that Conrade de Roſen, Marſhal 
General of King James's forces in Ireland, zoth June, 
1089, (during the ſiege of Londonderry) had recourle to a 
| device, 
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thouſands of Iriſh Proteſtants to Londonderry, 
either to die before it, or to be let in to eat up 
their proviſions, is a piece of cruelty, that if per- 
ſiſted in, will bring on great barbarities ; and will 
raiſe our mobile again on the Papiſts of England. 
We are not quite ſure whether the French fleet 
is out or not; for though there is ſome reaſon to 
believe it, yet there is much reaſon to doubt of it. 
If it is true, there will be a ſpeedy deciſion at 
ſea, upon which a great deal will depend. You 
will know that there has been much heat to-day 
in the Houſe of Commons, with relation to the 


two Marquiſſes“ for removing them both. I 
dined 


device, which for every kind of barbarity is not to be paral- 
lcled in hiſtory ; he threatened to gather the Iriſh Protelt- 
ants, and cauſe them immediately to be brought to the 
walls of Londonderry, where (he ſaid) it ſhall be lawful 
for thoſe that are in the town, in caſe they have any pity 
for them, to open the gates and receive them into the 
town, otherwiſe they will be forced to ſee their neareſt re- 
lations and friends all ſtarv'd for want of food; he having 
reſolved not to leave one of them at home, nor any thing to 
maintain them, unleſs the beſieg'd ſurrendered the next 
day, and to give no quarter, nor ſpare either age or ſex, if 
the town ſhould be taken by force. He fulfilled his firlt 
menace without waiting for a reply ; for 4000, or as ſome 
ſay, 7000, of all ages and conditions, ſtript and deprived of 
food, were drove before Londonderry; and a great part dl 
them periſhed by fatigue, grief, or want. 

The Marquiſſes of Halifax and Carmarthen ; the la- 


ter, Thomas Oſborne, afterwards (viz. 1694) Duke ot 
Leeds, 
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dined to-day with one of them, who ſeems not to 
be much troubled at it ; perhaps he thought it was 
a victory, becauſe the debate was adjourned ; but 
aſter all, thoſe wounds are no deſirable things. I 
know your Ladyſhip has all our news from other 
hands, ſo I will give you no other trouble, but to 
aſſure you, that I am, with all poſſible duty, 


Map Au, 
Your Ladyſhip's moſt humble, 
And moſt obedient ſervant, 
Saturday Night. | GI. SARUM. 


Leeds, co-operated in the reſtoration of King Charles II. 
was the chief inſtrument in procuring the match between 
the Princeſs Mary and the Prince of Orange, and acted 
with great zeal in the placing them on the throne, which 
was rewarded with great truſts and honours. He died 171 2. 
brit. Cimp. (His daughter Bridget was firſt married to 
Charles Fitz-Charles, Earl of Plymouth, natural ſon of 
King Charles IT, by Catharine Peg.) Burnet ſays, he 
gained the higheſt degree in Charles II. 's confidence, and 
maintained it longer than any that ever ſerved him ; he 
was likewiſe in great favour with King William. It was 
the Marquis of Halifax who put this queſtion, Whether 
the Prince and Princeſs of Orange ſhould be declared King 
and Queen, Oldmixon. 
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outward things, I feel none: I think I ſhould, if 
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LETTER Ci. 


LADY RussELL TO DR. FitzwlLlLliay, 


Your letter came to me, good Doctor, jul 
as you deſigned it; I muſt, or be very injurious 
to you, ſay, you are a very mindfull friend, and 
ſhould be injurious to myſelf, if I did not ſay 1 
am a very thankfull receiver of your compaſ- 
ſionate charity; and your ſenſe of my loſs touches 
me very obligingly. 

Tis very natural, I believe, to be pleaſed ano- 
ther thinks as I do, to ſome degree, of my pain 
or pleaſure, and that one does not fooliſhly affect 
either. You inſtance very right, Sir, *twas an in- 
tire affection which was between us; and no time, 
I believe, can ever waſt my ſorrow. All I de- 
Gre is to make it innocent. 

For the late circumſtances in relation to the 
family, I would have aſſiſted to my power for the 
procuring thereof, but for any ſenſible joy at theſe 


I live to ſee him a worthy man. 

Your diſcourſe is very fine, gathered from the 
Philoſophers, but that would not do my bufinels, 
I know there is no diſputing with an Almighty 
Power; and what he gives us he may take away 
at his own time, and we have no reaſon to com. 


plain; but yet, if my delight is gone, J muſt be 
ſorry 
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ſorry 'tis taken. But your Chriſtian doctrine has 
much more power in it. There you tell us the 
particular advantage that all good people have by 
particular tryals of faith, if they behave themſelves 
as they ought. We gain the content in our mind 
that our faith is ſincere, by our willing obedience 
to all Providences; and God will not forget any 
good thing in us; we ſhall have a reward; there 
is a promiſe of everlaſting life ; and what would 
not one do to obtain it. For we love ourſelves 
too well, not to deſire to be well always. I may 
ſay *tis a great bait to do our duty, ſo that if we 
have faith, we ſhall have love and obedience. 

Your prayer 1 like ſo well, that I have uſed it 
with ſuch fervour as I can, more than once this 
ſerious day. And hope I ſhall more and more 
acquieſce in theſe dark providences. 

I received a letter from my ſiſter, which I have 
juſt read; ſhe ſays her fon is well recover'd of the 
meaſles, but 1s very lean, and her daughter pale ; 
that ſhe is going in a few days to Boughton. I 
believe country air will be to their adyantage ; I 
pray God ſpare them to her, poor woman. 

London is like to be my retreat from hence, 
for Lord Bedford ſeems to have no hope of get- 
ting yet to Woborne; and I am not prepared at 
Stratton; but what one ſeems ſo directed to, I 
hope will do well, Lord Carberry's Lady is 
dead. It is kept very carefully from the Prin- 
ceſs, who goes very long for one ſo big as fhe 
Hh g was. 
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was. I hear Lady Gainſborough is recovering, 
The Dowager Lady writes me word ſhe had ſome 
thoughts of ſending Lady Julian to the bath; that 
Lady Northampton was to take the opinion of 
Doctor Lower. Truly I wiſh he may adviſe it, 
for I have believed a good while *twas the beſ 
thing ſhe could do, and I am glad ſhe is in hands 
will leave nothing undone may be thought to her 
advantage, for that, I do firmly believe, my Lady 
will not, as I do that I ſhall always be Doctor 
Fitzwilliam's 


Faithfull friend and ſervant, 
July 21, 1689. R. RUSSELL 


LETTER CITI: 


LADY RusSELL To DR. FiTzWILLIAM. 


I KNEW not where to find you, good Doctor 
becauſe your laſt ſaid you would go to Lon 
Gainſborough's, and then to Windſor. No 
I hear Lord Gainſborough and his Lady ate 
Banbury waters ; but I have heard no more 
you than that Mr. Hoſkins told me he law 9% 
at my ſiſter Alington's. However, I can v1 
lingly loſe a ſheet of paper of my ſcribbling 
ſearch of one I wiſh ſo well to. We have beg 
leaving London ever ſince I came to it, but Ic 


Bedford has been indiſpoſed, and that delayed 


{ro 


LL 
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from day to day; ſo that it will be Monday be- 
fore he thinks of it now. Here is no news but 
what the Gazette tells. Two expreſſes did come 
yeſterday, one from Ireland, the other Scotland, 
but I know nothing of them : they were fent to 
Hampton Court. However, I do fo little know 
when you will read this, that it ſhall not-be en- 
larged by 
Your ever affeQionate friend to ſerve you, 


R. RUSSELL. 
23 Auguſt, 1789. 


LETTER CIIL 


Lady RUSSELL To DR. FitzWILLIAM. 


I AM moſt ready, good Doctor, to furniſh you 
towards a correſpondence ; but any matter I am 
ſure ſerves you if mine does. Now the matter 
you ſupply me with is too fine, or too ſtrong, in- 
deed both, for me to meddle with. I am ſorry 
you miſs'd Lord Montague, though I deſpair of 
argument winning you, who I believe have gone 
through all ; but his power and good-will might 
be uſefull to you, and all the ſervice which can be 
done you, I wiſh you may find friends to do it, 
and would refuſe no part I can aft. 


I am very ſorry the caſe ſtands with you as it 


does in reſerence to the oath; and ftill wonder 
Hh 4 (unleſs 
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(unleſs I could find Kings of divine right) why it 
does ſo! and all this is the acceptation of a word 
which I never heard two declare the meaning of 
but they differed in their ſenſe of it. You ſay 
you could have taken it in the ſenſe ſome worthy 
men have done? Why will you be more worthy 
that thoſe men? *Tis ſupererogation. 

If you can avoid mental reſervation, that's the 
biggeſt thing to me, for I. hate that to God or 
man ; properly I know we can have none to God, 
though we may wiſh to have it ; but I abhor tha 
wiſh. But you ſeem to ſay, though you are per 
mitted to declare, that is not enough, as not being 
conſiſtent with the ſimplicity of an oath, and that 
it ought to be taken according to the mind of the 
impoſers. If you can take it, as thoſe you met- 
tion have done, declaring they meant legal obe 
dience, and peaceable ſubmiſſion, I dare ſay you 
do ſo; no more is meant to be impoſed, elpe 
cially by the King and Queen, And does 10 
being content with the conſtruttion your friend 
put upon it, ſignify their permiſſion to take it! 
ſuch a ſenſe! It was my Lord Nottingham“ 

misfortul 


* Daniel Finch, Earl of Nottingham. He oppoſes J 
Prince's acceſſion as contrary to law, yet ſaid, that ſince 
Highneſs was here, and we muſt owe our protection toll 
as King de fucto, he thought it but juſt and legal to 8 
allegiance to him. Ralph.) He was with ſome diffcu 
prevailed on to be Secretary of State to Ning William. 
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misfortune to pitch upon that word which gives 
ſuch ſcruples, But methinks (with ſubmiſſion'to 


wiſer heads) it ſhould be a greater to weaken the 


intereſt of the church, and the proteſtant religion 
all the world over, to the degree, ſo many able 
men incapacitating themſelves to ſerve in the 
church, will do, if God in much mercy prevent 
it not. 

'Tis above great and good men to regard re- 
llections, if they give not a uſt cauſe of ſcandal ; 
and in ſerving the cauſe of God the beſt we can, 
there is none given. It may very well be paſſive 
obedience went too high. Some drove ]chu like. 
If it appears they perceive they did ſo, ought there 
to be ſhame in that? or ought it not to be born 
chearfully? If their nakedneſs is laid open, and 


He told the friends to the revolution he could not go along 
with them, but he would ſo far aſſiſt them as his good 
wiſhes would avail, and be ſofar a criminal as concealment 
would make him, { Burnet.) He had great credit with 
the church-party ; in 1721 he received the thanks of the 
Univerſity of Oxford, for his defence of the Trinity againſt 
Whiſton, He died 1729-30, having a few months before 
ſucceeded to the title of Earl of Wincheſter. His father 
Heneage, Burnet calls a man of probity, an uncorrupt judge, 
and in that province reliſted the ſtrongeſt applications, even 
of the King himſelf, though he did it no where elſe ; he 
alſo commends him as Chancellor, for filling the church 


livings with learned men, and obliging them to conſtant 
reſidence, 


ſome 
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ſome Hams do inſult“, ſtill they fhould be abote 
it, and overcome evil with good. I never thouel: 
good men had any harm by the ill-natured ſpeeches 
of malicious ſpirits. God knows the very beſt of 
men have infirmitys ; but they are ill men that re. 
tort them. However, after all is ſaid or can be 
faid, a man muſt be quiet in his own breaſt if he 
can. When I began to write in this paper, 1 
meant not one word of all I have faid on this 
ſubject, but I know, good Doctor, you will take 
it right, accept well of my good mcaning towards 
you, and excuſe my defects. I pretend not to 
argue, but where my wiſhes are carneſt, I ſpeak 
without reſerve, ſometimes by ſurprize ; bat take 


*The Papiſts accuſed the church of England of innora- 
tion and contradiction, with reſpect to reſiſtance, or tak- 
ing up arms againſt the King, Ralph obſerves, That 
in 1685, the Clergy began to abate of their extravagant 
loyalty.—When the Biſhops were ordered to publiſh the 
King's declaration of indulgence, as this was publiſhing 
what they thought to be illegal, or highly inconvenient, and 
being levelled at their own intereſts, fays the champion vr 
the orthodox ſons of the church {Caveat } © they could nt 
either in reaſon or conſcience obey ; this was putting v- 


lence on the conſciences of the King's beſt ſubjects. Thus 


it was confeſſed at laſt, that the laws are the meaſure of 
obedicnce, that men have a right to withhold their obe- 
dience when it is likely to prove inconvenient to their on 
intereſt, and that ſome regard is due to the conſciences of 
legal Proteſtants, though none had been thewn by them to 
Proteſtant Diſſenters. 


It 


LET T ERS. 


it as it is; I will not look back to examin; I 


know I need not to you. 

IJ am juſt now, when I have ſign'd this, going 
to write to my ſiſter, and will remember your 
charge. 

Knowing you could not be at Lord Gainſbo- 
rough's, I writ to Cotenham: I gueſs you have 
miſst it. The waters did exceedingly well with 
the children. After they had done, Rachel was ill 
for 24 hours of a feveriſh diſtemper ; but bleeding 
got it over. I am your willing friend to ſerve 
you, though others may more effettually than 


R. RUSSELL. 
31 Aug. 1689. 


On the 10th Sept. 1689, Dr. Tillotſon wrote 
from Edmonton to Lady Ruſſell, giving her an 
account of the King's having conferr'd the bi- 
ſhopric of Chicheſter on Dr. Patrick; and the 
rectory of St. Paul's, Covent-Garden, falling to 
his Majeſty's diſpoſal by this promotion, Dean 
Tillotſon inform'd her Lady ſhip, that he believed 
the King would not diſpoſe of that living but to 
one whom the Earl of Bedford, the patron of it, 
ſhould approve, and therefore aſked her, whether 
his Lordſhip and ſhe would be willing that the 
Earl of Nottingham ſhould mention to his Majeſty 
on that occaſion Dr. John More, In the ſame 
letter the Dean takes notice of his having ſpoken 
to the King the Sunday before concerning Mr. 
Samuel Johnſon ; and that his Majeſty ſeemed 
well 


courſe. This refers to ſome requeſt which Lady 
Ruſſell had deſired the Dean to make to his Ma. 
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well inclined to what he had moved for that Dj. 
vine, but did not poſitively determine to take that 


jeſty in favour of Mr. Johnſon, for whom ſhe had 
great zeal, out of regard both to the memory of 
her huſband, whoſe chaplain he had been, and to 
the merit of his writings and ſufferings. Birch, 


LETTER CIV. 


Dran TILILTIOTSON TO Labpy RuSsELL, 


HoNOURED Mabpax, 
Landon, Sept. 19, 1689. 


I RECEIVED both your letters, and before the 
latter came to my hands, I gave your Ladyſhip 
fome kind of anſwer to the firſt, as the time would 
let me, for the poſt ftaid for it. But having nov 
a little more leiſure, you will, I hope, give me 
leave to trouble you with a longer letter. 

I was not at Hampton Court laſt Sunday, being 
almoſt tired out with ten weeks attendance, ſo that 
I have had no opportunity to try further in tt 
buſineſs I wrote of in my laſt, but hope to bring 
it to ſome iſſue the next opportunity I can get V8 


ſpeak with the King. I am ſorry to ſee in Mr, 
Johnlo! 


LETTERS. 


joboſon ? ſo broad 2 mixture of human frailty, 
with fo. conſiderable virtues. But when I look 
into myſelf, | mult think 1 it pretty well, when 
any man's inſirmities are in any meaſure overba- 
unced by his better qualities. This good man I 
am ſpeaking. of has at Tome times not uſed me 
over well ; for which 1 do not only forgive him, 
when I conſider for whoſe ſake he did it, but 
do heartily love him. 


In a paper to juſtify Lord Ruſſell's opinion, © that re- 
ſiſtance may be uſed in caſe cur religion and rights ſhould 
be invaded,” as, an anſwer to the Dean's letter to his Lord- 
faip of 20 July, 1083, Johnſon obſerves, that this opinion 
could not be wireſted from his Lordſhip at his death, not- 
withſtanding the diſadvantages at which he was taken, when 
he was practiſed upon to retract that opinion, and to be- 
queath a legacy of {lavery to his country. And, indeed, the 
Dean was fo apprehenſive of Lady Ruſſell's diſpleaſure at 
his prefling his Lordſhip, tho' with the belt intentions, upon 
that ſubject, that when he was firſt admitted to het} after 
her Lord's death, he is ſaid to have addreſs d her in this 
manner: That he firſt thanked God and then her Lady- 
hip, for that opportunity of juſtifying himſelf to her; and 
they ſoon returned to the terms of a cordial and unreſerved 
inendſhip. Birch. Mr. Johnſon wrote Julian the Apoſ- 
tate, to prove the legality of reſiſtance; and an addreſs to 
King James II. 's army; he was fin d, impriſon'd, pilloried, 
and whipt, after being degraded. The Revolution reſtor'd 
him to his liberty ; the judgment againſt him in 1686 was 

declared illegal and cruel, and his degradation null; and the 
Houſe of Lords recommended him to King William, He 

did 1703, Birch, Ile refuſed the rich Dranry of 
Durham, 
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The King, beſides his firſt bounty to Mr. Wal. 
ker“, whoſe modeſty is equal to his merit, hath 
made him Biſhop of Londonderry, one of the 
beſt biſhopricks in Ireland; that ſo he may re- 
ceive the reward of that great ſervice in the place 
where he did it. It is incredible how much every 
body is pleaſed with what the King hath done in 
this matter, and it is no ſmall joy to me to ſee 
that God diretts him wiſely. 

I will now give your Ladyſhip a ſhort account 
of his Majeſty's diſpoſal of our Engliſh church 


* Mr. George Walker, juſtly famous for his defence of 
Londonderry, in Ireland, (when Lunde the governor would 
have ſurrendered it to King James IT.) was born of Englith 
parents in the county of Tyrone in that kingdom, and edu- 
cated in the Univerlity of Glaſgow, in Scotland ; he was 
afterwards Rector of Donnoghmore, not many miles from 
the city of Londonderry. Upon the Revolution, he rais'd 
a regiment for the defence of the Proteſtants : and upon 
intelligence of King James having a deſign to beſiege Lon- 
donderry, retired thither, being at laſt choſen governor of it. 
After the railing of that ſiege he came to England, where 
he was moſt graciouſly received by their Majeſties ; and on 
the 19th of November, 1689, received the thanks of the 
Houſe of Commons, having juſt before publiſh'd an ac- 
count of that ſiege, and had a preſent of 5oool. He was 
created D. D. by the Univerſity of Oxford on the 26th 
Feb. 1689-90 in his return to Ireland, where he was kill'd 
the beginning of July, 1690, at the paſſage of the Boyne, 
having reſolved to ſerve that campaign before he took pol- 
ſeſſion of his biſhoprick. Birch. 


preferments, 
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portunities of ſo many great men, in whom I diſ- 
cerntoo much of court art and contrivance for the 
preferment of their friends; yea, even in my good 
Lord Nottingham, more than I could wiſh. This 
s a melancholy conſideration to one in my ſtation, 
in which I do not ſee how it is poſſible fo to ma- 
nage a man's ſelf between civility and ſincerity, 


r and able to do good to very few, as to hold out 
an honeſt man, or even the reputation of being ſo 
2 year to an end. 

I promiſed a ſhort account, but I am long be- 
fore I come to it. The Dean of St. Paul's“, Bi- 
ſhop of Worceſter; the Dean of Peterborough * 
of Chicheſter; an humble ſervant of yours, Dean 
of St. Paul's; the Dean of Norwich is Dean of 
Canterbury ; and Dr. Stanley, Clerk of his Ma- 
jeſty's cloſet, is Reſidentiary of St. Paul's; and 
Dr. Fairfax Dean of Norwich. The Warden of 
All Souls d in Oxford, is Prebendary of Canter- 
bury ; and Mr. Nixon hath the other Prebend 
there, void by the death of Dr. Jeffreys. Theſe 
two laſt merited of the King in the Weſt, Mr. 


* Dr. Stillingfleet. + Dr. Simon Patrick. 

t Dr. John Sharp. 

$ Leopold William Finch, 5th ſon of Heneage, Earl 
ol Winchelſea. Birch. 


Finch 


preferments, which I think he has done as well as : 
could be expected, in the midſt of the powerful im- 


between being villing to give good words to all, 
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Finch by going in early to him, and Mr. Nixon, 
who 1s my Lord of Bath's Chaplain, by carrying 
meſſages between the King and my Lord of Bath, 
as the King himſelf told me, with the hazard of 
his life. St. Andrew's and Covent-Garden are 
not yet diſpoſed. Dr. Birch (which I had almoſt 
forgot) is Prebendary of Weſtminſter ; and, which 
grieves me much, Monſ. Allix put by at preſent; 
but my Lord Privy Seal * would not be denied. 
The whole is as well as could eafily be in the pre- 
ſent circumſtances. 

But now begins my trouble. After I had kiſs'd 
the King's hand for the Deanry of St. Paul's, 1 
gave his Majeſty my moſt humble thanks, and 


told him, that now he had ſet me at eaſe for the 


remainder of my life. He replied, “ No ſuch 
matter, I aſſure you; and ſpoke plainly about a 
great place, which I dread to think of, and faid, 
« It was neceſſary for his ſervice, and he mult 
charge it upon my conſcience.” Juſt as he had 
ſaid this, he was called to ſupper, and I had only 
time to ſay, that when his Majeſty was at leiſure 
I did believe I could ſatisfy him that it would 
be moſt for his ſervice, that I ſhould continue 
in the ſtation in which he had now placed 
me. This hath brought me into a real difficulty. 
For on the one hand it is hard to decline his 
Majeſty's commands, and much harder yet 0 
ſtand out againſt ſo much goodneſs as his Majelly 


* Marquis of Halifax. 
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is pleaſed to uſe towards me. On the other, I 
can neither bring my inclination nor my judg- 
ment to it. This I owe to the Biſhop of Saliſbury, 
one of the worſt and beſt friends I know: beſt, 
for his ſingular good opinion of me; and the 
worſt, for directing the King to this method, 
which I know he did; as if his Lordſhip and I 
had concerted the matter how to finiſh this fooliſh 
piece of diſſimulation, in running away from a 
Biſhopric ® to catch an Archbiſhopric. This fine 
device hath thrown me ſo far into the briars, that 
vithout his Majeſty's great goodneſs, I ſhall ne- 
yer get off without a ſcratch'd face. And now 


* Tillotſon wrote before to a nobleman (ſuppoſed the 
Earl of Portland) begging he might be excuſed from ac- 
cepting a biſhopric. Birch remarks, inſtances of this kind 
of ſelf-denial, will perhaps be thought rare in any age ; but 
there was a remarkable one under Henry the Eighth of 
another Dean of Canterbury, well known by his embaſſies 
and public negociations, Dr. Nicholas Wotton, great uncle 
of Sir Henry Wotton, This great politician, as well as 
divine, being informed of an intention to advance him to 
the mitre, wrote to Dr. Bellaſis from Duſſeldorp, Nov. 
lth, 1539, requeſting him, for the paſſion of God, to 
convey that Biſhopric from him.—So I might (adds he) 
od it without diſpleaſure, I would ſurely never meddle 
with it ; there be enough that be meet for it, and will not 
refuſe it, I cannot marvel enough, cur obtrudatur non cupi- 
ent! immo ne idoneo quidem, My mind is as troubled as my 


| Viiting is.— Vour's to his little power, Nicholas Wotton. 


Add whatſoever you will more to it, if you add not Biſhop. 
Ii I will 
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I will tell your Ladyſhip the bottom of my heart, 
I have of a long time, I thank God for it, devoted 
myſelf to the public ſervice without any regard 
for myſelf, and to that end have done the beſt I 
could in the beſt manner I was able. Of late 
God hath been pleaſed by very ſevere ways *, but 
in great goodneſs to me, to wean me perfectly 
from the love of this world; ſo that worldly great 
neſs is now not only undeſireable, but diſtaſteful 
to me. And I do verily believe, that I ſhall be 
able to do as much or more good in my preſent 
ſtation, than in a higher, and ſhall not have one 
Jot leſs intereſt or influence upon any others to 
any good purpoſe; for the people naturally love a 
man that will take great pains and little prefer. 
ment. But on the other hand, if I could force 
my inclination to take this great place, I foreſce 
that I ſhould ſink under it, and grow melancholy 
and good for nothing, and after a little while dic 
as a fool dies. 

But this, Madam, is a great deal too much, 
upon one of the worſt and niceſt ſubje&s in the 
world, a man's ſelf, 

As I was finiſhing this long letter, which if your 
goodneſs will forgive, I hope never to have occa- 
ſion to try it ſo far again, I received your letter, 
and ſhall ſay no more of Dr. More, of whole 
preaching I always knew your Ladyſhip's opi- 


*The loſs of his children, and haring b been ſciz d with 
an WO diſorder, 


nion. 


LETTER $9: 
ion. The perſon I mentioned was Mr. Kidder, 
on whom the King has beſtowed the Deanry of 
Peterborough, and therefore cannot have it. I 
am fully of your Ladyſhip's opinion, that what 
my Lord Bedford does in this matter, muſt not 
appear to be done by him, for fear of bringing 
other importunities upon the King. If my Lord 
thinks well of Dr. Horneck, Dr. More would 
then certainly have St. Andrews. 

I thank God for the health your family enjoys, 
as for that of my own; and equally pray for the 
continuance of it, and all other bleſſings. I would 
fain find room to tender my humble ſervice to my 
Lord Bedford, my Lord Ruſſell, and two of the 
beſt young Ladies I know. I am, honoured 
Madam, more than I can expreſs, 


Your moſt obliged and obedient ſervant, 
JOHN TILLOTSON, 


LETTER CV; 
Lapy RUSSELL TO THE DEAN or ST. Paul's. 


Wrurxeve, Mr. Dean, you are diſpoſed, 
and at leiſure to give it me, I can be well content, 
I affure you, to read the longeſt letter you can 
write, But I had not ſo ſoon told a truth you 
cannot chuſe but know, if this paper was not to 
be haſten'd to you with a little errand that I am 

Ii 2 well 
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well enough pleaſed to be employed i in; becauſe 
the effect will be good, tho? the cauſe does not 
pleaſe me; being you ſaid Mr. Kidder * can't 
have Covent-garden, becauſe he i is Dean of Peter- 
borough (tho' I don't conceive why, unleſs it is 
becauſe he is great, and others are not). But 
Lord Bedford leans ſtrongly to offer him to the 
King; *tis from what you ſaid to me has made 
him do ſo. Yet if you judge he ſhould not now 
be the man, I am enjoined to obtain from you 
ſome character of one Mr. Freeman f, and Mr. 
Williams : the laſt I have heard you ſpeak well 
of, but I did not heed his juſt character. What 
you think fit to ſay to me ſhall not be imparted 
but in general terms, if you like that beſt ; tho' 
Lord Bedford is as cloſe as can be defired, and as 
well inclined as poſſible, to do the beſt ; and will 
have me ſay ſomething of theſe men before he 
fixes, which my Lord Shrewſbury adviſes him to 
do quickly. 

More{ he is averſe to; Horneck | the pariſh 
is alſo, as he is well informed, to a high degree. 


* Rd. Kidder, afterwards Biſhop of Bath and Wells (in 
Kenn's ſtead, 1691) was killed with his Lady at Wells, by 
the fall of a ſtack of chimnies during the high wind, 27 
Nov. 1703. 

+ Dr. Freeman died Dean of Peterborough, 1707. 

} Williams, afterwards Biſhop of Chicheſter, died 1709. 

More died Biſhop of Ely, 1714. 

Horneck died Prebendary of Weſtminſter, 1696-7 


80 
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$o Kidder, Williams, and Freeman are hefore 
him. I defire two or three lines upon this ſub- 
ed, by the firſt poſt if you pleaſe. 

Tho' my paper is full enough, eſpecially to a 
man that has no more ſpare time than you have, 
yet I muſt Juſt touch upon ſome other parts of 
your letter, being they touch me molt ſenſibly. 
I bleſs God that inclines the heart of our King to 
do well ; it looks as if God meant a full mercy to 
theſe long threatened kingdoms. I thank Mr. 
Dean very heartily for thoſe thoughts that 9 
fluence and heighten his charity to Mr. ] 
] will not ſay what I do more, but you muſt 
needs know. Mr. Dean, now a few words to 
your on concern, that bears ſo heavy upon your 
mind, and 1 have done. I know not if I ſhould 
uſe the phraſe, * integrity is my idol; but I'm 
ſure I admire and love it hugely wherever I meet 
it, I would never have a ſincere perſon croſſed. 
I do pity you, Mr. Dean, and I think you have 
a hard game upon your hands, which if it ſhould 
happen you can't play off your own way, yau 
can do better than a man leſs mortified to the 
world cou'd; being if you ſerve the intereſt of 
religion and the King's, you are doing what you 
have dedicated yourſelf to, and therefore can be 
more regardleſs of the ignorant or wicked cen- 
ſurer; for, upon my word, I believe you will in- 
cur no other: your character is above it, if what 
you fear ſhould come upon you. But as I con- 
| Ii 3 ceive 
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ceive there are ſix months yet to deliberate upon 
this matter, you know the old ſaying, many things 
fall out between the cup and the lip; and pray do 
not fill your head with the fears of a trouble, 
tho* never ſo great, that is at a diſtance, and may 
never be; for if you think too much on a matter 
you dread, it will certainly diſturb your quiet, 
andthat will infallibly your health; and you cannot 
but ſee, Sir, that would be of a bad conſequence, 
The King is willing to hear you. You know your 
own heart to do good, and you have lived fome 
time, and have had experience. You ſay well 
that ſuch an one is the beſt and worſt friend.— 
I think I fhould have had more tendernels to 
the will or temper of my friend; and for his 
Juſtification, one may ſay, he prefers good to 
many, before gratifying one ſingle perſon, and a 
public good ought to carry a man a great way, 
But I fee your judgment (if your inclination does 
not biaſs too far) is heartily againſt him in this 
matter, that you think you can't do ſo much good 
then as now. We muſt ſee if you can convince 
him thereof; and when he is maſter of that 
notion, then let him labour to make your way 
out of thoſe briars, he has done his part to bring 


you into; tho* ſomething elſe would have done 


it without him, I believe, if I am not miſtaken 
in this, no more than I am that this letter is much 
too long from, &c. 


Seplember 168g. 
| LET- 


TT.. . 
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LETTER CVI. 


DEAN TIILOTSON TO LADY RUSSELL. 


HoNoURED Mapa, 
Edmonton, Sept. 24, 1689. 


Josr now I received your Ladyſhip's letter. 


Since my laſt, and not before, I underſtand the 
great averſeneſs of the pariſh from Dr. Horneck; 
ſo that if my Lord of Bedford had liked him, I 
could not have thought it fit, knowing how neceſ- 
ſary it is to the good effect of a man's miniſtry, 
that he do not lie under any great prejudice with 
the people. The two whom the Biſhop of Chi- 
cheſter hath named, are, I think, of the worthieſt 
of the city miniſters, ſince Mr. Kidder declines 
it, for the reaſon given by the Biſhop, and, if he 
did not, could not have it; not becauſe of any 
inconſiſtency in the preferments, but becauſe the 
King, having ſo many obligations yet to anſwer, 
cannot, at the ſame time, give two ſuch prefer- 
ments to one man. For the two perſons men- 


tioned, if compariſon muſt be made between two 


very good men, I will tell your Ladyſhip my 


free thoughts of them. 


Mr. Williams is really one of the beſt men I 
know, and moſt unwearied in doing good, and 


his preaching very weighty and judicious, The 


Ii4 other 
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other is a truly pious man, and of a winning con- 
verſation, He preaches well, and hath much the 
more plauſible delivery, and, I think, a ſtronger 
voice. Both of them (which J had almoſt for- 
got) have been ſteady in all changes of times. 
This is the plain truth; and yet I muſt not con- 
ceal one particular and preſent advantage on 
Dr. Freeman's ide. On Sunday night laſt, the 
King aſked me concerning a city miniſter, whoſe 
name he had forgot; but ſaid, he had a very 
kind remembrance of him, having had. much 
converſation with him, when his Majeſty was very 
young in Holland, and wondered he had never 


ſeen him ſince he came into England. 


I could not imagine who he ſhould be, till 
his Majeſty told me he was the Engliſh Ambaſla- 
dor's Chaplain above twenty years ago, meaning 
Sir William Temple's. Upon that I knew it was 
Dr. Freeman. The King ſaid that was his name, 
and deſired me to find him out, and tell him that 
he had not forgot him, but remembered with plea- 
ſure the acquaintance he had with him many 
years ago; and had charged me, when there was 
an opportunity, to put him in mind of him. 
This I thought both great goodneſs in the King, 
and modeſty in Dr. Freeman *, never to ſhev 
himſelf to the King all this while. By this your 
Ladyſhip will judge, who is like to be molt ae- 


Dr. Freeman was inſtituted to the reftory of Covent- 
Garden. Dec, 28, 1689. 
ceptable 
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ceptable to the King, whoſe ſatisfaction, as well 
as ſervice, I am ' obliged to regard, eſpecially in 
the diſpoſal of his own preferments, though Mr. 
Williams be much more my friend. 

I I mentioned Mr. ' Johnſon again, but his Ma- 
jeſty put on other diſcourſe ; and my Lord Privy 
Seal told me yeſterday morning, that the King 
thought it a little hard to give penſions out of his 
purſe, inſtead of church preferments ; and tells 
me Mr. Johnfon is very ſharp upon me. His 
Lordſhip called it rathng, but it ſhall not move 
me in the leaſt. His Lordſhip aſked me, whether 
it would not be well to move the King to give 
him a good biſhopric in Ireland, there being ſe- 
veral void; I thought it very well if it would be 
acceptable. His Lordſhip ſaid, that was all one; 
the ofter would ſtop many mouths as well as his; 
which, I think, was well conſidered. 

I will ſay no more of ' myſelf, but only thank 
your Ladyſhip for your good advice, which I 
have always a great diſpoſition to follow, and a 
great deal of reaſon, being aſſured it is ſincere as 
well as wiſe, The King hath ſet upon me again, 
with! greater earneſtneſs of perſuaſion than is fit 
for one that may command. I begg'd as earneſtly 
to be conſidered in this thing, and ſo we parted 
upon good terms. I hope ſomething will happen 
to hinder it. I put it out of my mind as much as 1 
can, and leave it to the good providence of God 

N for 
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| oy for the thing to find its own iſſue. To that ! 
commend you and yours; and am, Madam, 


Yours, by all poſſible obligation, 
JO. TILLOTSON, 


If Mr. Johnſon refuſe this offer, and it ſhould 
be my hard fortune not to be able to get out of 
this difficulty, which I will, if it be poſſible to do 
it without provocation, I know one that will do 
more for Mr. Johnſon than was defired of the 
King, but ſtill as from the King, for any thing 
that he ſhall know. But, I hope, ſome much 
better way will be found ; and that there will be 
neither occaſion nor opportunity for this *, 


LETTER CVII. 


LADY MoxTacvut To LADY RussELL, 


I AM very ſorry, my dear ſiſter, to find by 
your's, which J received by the laſt poſt, that 
your thoughts have been ſo much diſturb'd with 
what I thought ought to have ſome contrary el 
feat. *Tis very true what is once taken from 


*The King granted Johnſon Zool. a year for his own 
and his ſon's life, with tcool. in money, and a place of 
tool. a year for his ſon, 

+ This probably alludes to the committee of the Houſe 
of Commons to examine who were the adviſers and pro- 


moters of the murder of Lord Ruſſell, &c. 
us, 
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us, in that nature, can never be returned; all that 
remains of comfort (according to my temper) is a 
bringing to puniſhment thoſe who were ſo wick- 
edly and unjuſtly the cauſe of it. 

I confeſs, it was a great ſatisfaction to me to 
hear that was the publick care; it being ſo much 
to the honour, as well as what in juſtice was due 
to your dead Lord, that I do not doubt, when 
your ſad thoughts will give you leave to recollett, 
you will find comfort. 

I heartily pray God you may, and that you 
may never have the addition of any other loſs, 
which 1s and ever ſhall be the prayers of, 


Your entirely affeQtionate, 
E. MONTAGUE, 
Boughton, 23 Dec. 1689, 


LET TER VIII. 
Lady RussELL To LADY SUNDERLAND., 


I rang I underſtand almoſt leſs than any 
body, yet I knew better things than to be weary 
of receiving what is ſo good as my Lady Sunder- 
land's letters ; or not to have a due regard of what 
is ſo valuable as her eſteem and kindneſs, with 
her promiſes to enjoy it my whole life. Truly, 
Madam, I can find no fault but one, and that is 
conſtantly in all the favours you direct to me, an 

unfortunate 
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A.D. unfortunate uſeleſs creature in the world, yet 
your Ladyſhip owns me as one had been of ſome | 
ſervice to you. Alas! I know I was not, but my 
intention was pure; I pityed your ſorrow; I was 
hearty in wiſhing you eaſe, and if I had an occa- 
ſion for it I could be diligent, but no further abi- 
lity ; and you are very good to receive it kindly, 
But, ſo unhappy a ſolicitor as I was once for my 
poor {elf and family, my heart miſgives me when 
I aim at any thing of that kind any more, Yet 
I hope I have at laſt learned to make the will 
of God, when declared, the rule of my content, 
and to thank him for all the bard things I ſuffer 
as the beſt aſſurances of a large ſhare in that 
other bleſſed ſtate ; and if what is dear to us is 
go: thither before us, the ſenſe what they enjoy, 
and we in a little while ſhall with them, ought to 
ſupport us and our friends. 


LETTER CIX. 
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LADY RussELL To DR. FiTzWILLIAM. 


I ASSURE you, good Doctor, I was very well 
| pleaſed this evening, to receive another letter 
from you ; and much more than ordinary, be- 
cauſe your laſt had ſome gentle hints in it, as if 
you thought I had taken ſome offence, though 


you kindly again ſaid, you could not or would 
5 not 
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not imagine it, not being tiers of omiſſion 
or commiſſion, and indeed you have good, reaſon 
for faying ſo; 1 vill at any time juſtify you in it, 
and do more commend your belief, that I either 
had not your letters, or was not well, than I 
could your miſtruſt of me for what will never 
happen. But an old dated paper has convinced 
you, and a newer had, if I had known where to 
have found you; for in your's of the 5th of Au- 
guſt you intimate that you meant (if it did not 
too much offend the eyes of a friend of mine that 
were weak) to make a ſtay at Windſor of ten 
days longer, and made no mention then whither 
you went. Now truly I had that letter, when I 
was obliged to write much to ſuch as would con- 
gratulate my Þeing well again, ſome in kindneſs, 
and ſow* in ceremony. But ſo it was, that when 
I went to write, I found I ſhould not know where 
to ſend it; ſo I deferr'd it till I had learnt that. 
I ſent to Mrs. Smith; ſhe could not tell; I bid 
John ſend to Richard at Straton to know if you 
vere at Chilton, for I know Lady Gainſborough 
was not there then, but now you have informed 
me yourſelf, 

By report I fear poor Lady Gainſborough is 
in new trouble: for though ſhe has all the help of 
religion to ſupport her, yet that does not ſhut us 
out from all ſorrow ; it does not direct us to in- 
ſenſibility if we could command it, but to a quiet 
roman to the will of God, making his ours as 

much 
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much as we can. Indeed, Dodtor, you are ex. 
tremely in the right to think that my life has been 
ſo imbittered, 'tis now a very poor thing to me; 
yet I find myſelf carefull enough of it. I think 
I am uſefull to my children, and would endure 
hard things to do for them till they can do for 
themſelves ; but, alas! I am apt to conclude if I 
had not that, yet I ſhould {till find out ſome rea- 
ſon to to be content to live, though I am weary 
of every thing, and of the folly, the vanity, the 
madneſs of man moſt of all. 

There is a ſhrinking from the ſeparation of the 
foul from the body, that is implanted in our na- 
tures, which enforces us- to conſerve life : and 
*tis a wiſe providence; for who would elſe en- 
dure much evil, that is not taught the great ad- 
vantages of patient ſufferings? I am heartily 
ſorry, good Doctor, that you are not exempt, 
which I am ſure you are not, when you can't 
exerciſe your care as formerly among your flock 
at Cotenham*, But I will not enlarge on this 
matter, nor any other at this time. That I might 
be certain not to omit this reſpett to you, I have 
begun with it, and have many behind, to which I 
mult haſten, but firſt defire you will preſent my 
moſt humble ſervice to my Lady; I had done 
myſelf the honour to write to her, juſt as I believe 
ſhe was writing to me, but I will thank her yet for 


* Ejected as a Nonjuror, 
that 
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that favour. Either trouble or the pleaſure of 49: 
her ſon's ſettlement engroſſes her, I apprehend, 

at this time, and buſineſs I know it an attendant 

of the laſt. 


Tn 008; 


Your conſtant friend and ſervant, 


Woborne Abby, R. RUSSELL, 
28 Auguſt, 1690. 


LETTER CX. 


DEAN TilLLoTtsoN To LADY RUss ETI. 
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Hoxnour'd MA DAM, | 
Edmonton, October 9, 1690. 


SNCE I had the honour of your letter, I was 
tempted to have troubled you with one of mine 
upon the ſad occaſion of your late great loſs of 
two ſo near relations, and ſo near together*. But 
| conſidered, why ſhould I pretend to be able 
either to inſtruct or comfort my Lady Ruſſell, 
who hath borne things much more grievous with 
lo exemplary a meekneſs and ſubmiſſion to the 
will of God, and knows, as well as I can tell her, 
that there is no remedy in theſe caſes but patience, - 


_ . 0 OT. OW. WE. 0... 


— 


* The death of her ſiſter, the Counteſs of Mountague, 
and of her nephew, Wriotheſly Baptiſt, Earl of Gainſbo- 
rough, | 
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nor any comfort but in the hopes of the happy 
meeting of our deceaſed friends in a better life, 
in which ſorrow and tears ſhall have no more 
place to all eternity ! 

And now I crave leave to impart ſomething of 
my own trouble to your Ladyſhip. On Sunday 


| laſt the King commanded me to wait upon him 


the next morning at Kenſington. I did fo, and 
met with what I feared. His Majeſty renewed 
his former gracious offer, in ſo preſſing a manner, 
and with ſo much kindneſs, that I hardly knew 
how to reſiſt it. I made the beſt acknowledg- 
ments I could of his undeſerved grace and favour 
to me, and begg'd of him to conſider all the con- 
ſequences of this matter, being well aſſured that all 
the ſtorm, which was raiſed in convocation the laſt 
year by thoſe who will be the church of England, 
was upon my account, and that the Biſhop of 
L was at the bottom of it out of a jealouſy, 
that I might be a hindrance to him in aftaining 
what he deſires, and what, I call God to witneſs, 
I would not have. And I told his majeſty, that 
I was till afraid, that his kindheſs'to me would 
be greatly to his prejudice, eſpecially if he carried 
it ſo far as he was then pleaſed to ſpeak; for! 
plainly ſaw they could not bear it ; and that the 
effects of envy and ill-will towards me, would ter- 
minate upon him. To which he replied, that if 
the thing were onee done, and they ſaw no re- 


medy, they would give over, and think of making 
48 1 | the 
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the beſt of it; and therefore he muſt defire me to 2 
think ſeriouſly of it; with other expreſſions not 
fit for me to repeat. To all which I anſwered, | 
that in obedience to his Majeſty's commands, I 
would conſider of it again, though I was afraid I 
had already thought more of it than had done me 
good, and muſt break through one of the greateſt 
reſolutions of my life, and ſacrifice at once all the 
eaſe and contentment of it; which yet I would 
force myſelf to do, were I really convinced, that 
I was in any meaſure capable of doing his Majeſty 
and the public that ſervice which he was pleaſed 
to think I was. He ſmil'd, and ſaid, You talk of 
trouble ; I believe you will have much more eaſe 
in it, than in the condition in which you now are, 
Thinking not fit to ſay more, I humbly took 
leave. 

And now, Madam, what ſhall I do? My 
thoughts were never at ſuch a plunge. I know 
not how to bring my mind to it; and on the other 
hand, though the compariſon is very unequal, 
when I remember how I ſaw the King affected 
in the caſe of my Lord of Shrewſbury*, I find 
myſelf in great - thy and would not for all the 
vorld give him the like trouble. I pray God to 
direct me to that, which he ſees and knows to 
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be beſt, for I know hot what to do. I hope! 
ſhall have your prayers, and would be glad of 
your advice, if the King would ſpare me ſo long. 
I pray God to preſerve you and your's. 


I am, honour'd Madam, &c. 
JO. TILLOTSON, 


LETTER CXI. 


LADY RusSELL To THE DEAN OF Sr. Paul's. 


Your letters will never trouble me, Mr, Dean; 
on the contrary, they are comfortable refreſh. 
ments to my, for the moſt part, overburthened 
mind, which both by nature and by accident, is 
made ſo weak, that I can't bear, with that con- 
ſtancy I ſhould, the loſſes I have lately felt; I can 
ſay, friends and acquaintances thou haſt hid out 
of my ſight, but I hope it ſhall not diſturb my 
peace. Theſe were young, and as they had began 
their race of life after me, ſo I deſired they might 
have ended it alſo. But happy are thoſe whom 
God retires in his grace I truſt theſe were 0; 
and then no age can be amiſs: to the young 'tis 
not too early, nor to the aged too late. Submil- 
fion and prayer is all we know that we can do 
towards our own relief in our diſtreſſes, or to diſ- 
arm God's anger, either in our public or private 


concerns. The ſcene will ſoon alter to that 
| peaceful 
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peaceful and eternal home in proſpect. But in 
this time of our pilgrimage, viciffitudes of all ſorts 
are every one's lot. And this leads me to your 
caſe, Sir. 

The time ſeems to be come that you muſt put 
anew in practice that ſubmiſſion“, you have ſo 
powerfully both try'd yourſelf, and inſtructed 
others to; I ſee no place to eſcape at; you mult 
take up the croſs, and bear it; I faithfully be- 
lieye it has the figure of a very heavy one to you, 
though not from the cares of it; ſince, if the 
King gueſſes right, you toil more now; but this 
work is of your own chooſing, and the dignity of 
the other 18 what you have bent your mind againſt, 
and the ſtrong reſolve of your life has been to 
avoid it. Had this even proceeded to a voy, ttis, 
I think, like the virgins of old, to be diſſolved by 
the father of your country. Again, tho* contem- 
plation, and a few friends well choſen, would be 
your grateful choice, yet, if charity, obedience, 
and neceſſity, call you into the great world, and 
where enemies encompaſs round about, muſt not 
you accept it? And each of theſe, in my mean 
apprehenſion, determines you to do it. In ſhort, 
will be a noble ſacrifice you will make, and I 
am confident you will find as a reward, kind and 


' * Submiſſion) alludes to Tillotſon's letter to Lord Ruſſell 
againſt reſiſtance. A ſhrewd hint of the Dean's endeavours 
to perſuade Lord Ruſſell to ſubmit to the doctrine of Paſſive 
Obedience. 
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tender ſupports, if you do take the burthen upon 
you; there is, as it were, a commanding Provi- 
dence in the manner of it. Perhaps I do as ſin- 
cerely wiſh your thoughts at eaſe as any friend 
you have, but I think you may purchaſe that too 
dear; and if you ſhould come to think ſo too, 
they would then be as reſtleſs.as before. 

Sir, I believe you would be as much a common 
good as you can; conſider how few of ability and 
integrity this age produces. Pray do not turn 
this matter too much in your head ; when one has 
once turn'd it every way, you know that more 
does but perplex, and one never ſees the clearer 
for it. Be not ſtiff if it be ſtill urged to you. 
Conform to the Divine Will, which has ſet it ſo 
ſtrongly into the others mind, and be content to 
endure ; *tis God calls you to it. I believe 'twas 
wiſely ſaid, that when there is no remedy they will 
give it over, and-make the beſt of it, and ſo I 
hope no ill will terminate on the King; and they 
will lay up their arrows, when they perceive they 
are ſhot in vain at him or you, upon whom no re- 
{le&ion that I can think of can be made that is 
ingenious; and what is pure malice you are above 


being affected with, 


I wiſh, for many reaſons, my prayers. were! more 
worthy, but ſuch as they are, I offer them with 2 
ſincere zeal to the throne of grace for you in this 
ſtrait, that you may be led out of it, as ſhall belt 
ſerve the great ends and deſigns of God's glory. 


[ About the middle of Oflober, 1690. ] 
LET- 
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LETTER CXII. 


DEAN TIrTLorsoN To LADY RUSSELL, 


Honoured MApAu, 5 
October 25, 1690 *. 


I AM obliged to your Ladyſhip beyond all ex- 
preſſion, for taking my caſe ſo ſeriouſly into your 
conſideration, and giving me your mature thoughts 
upon it. Nothing ever came more ſeaſonably to 
me than your letter, which I received on Wed- 
neſday ſe*nnight, the very night before I was to 
have given my final anſwer to the King the next 
morning. 1 thank you for it. It helped very 
much to ſettle and determine my wavering mind. 


I weighed all you wrote, both your advice and 


your arguments, having not only an aſſurance of 
your true friendſhip and good will for me, but a 
very great regard and deference for your judg- 
ment and opinion. I cannot but own the weight 
of that conſideration, which you are pleaſed to 
urge me withal; I mean the viſible marks of a 
more than ordinary providence of God in this 
thing; that the King, who likes not either to im- 
portune or to be denied, ſhould, after ſo obſtinate 
a declining of the thing on my part, ſtill perſiſt 
* From a copy in ſhort-hand, in his common-place 
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to preſs it upon me with ſo much kindneſs, and 
with that earneſtneſs of perſuaſion which it does 
not become me to mention. I wiſh I could think 
the King had a ſuperior direction in this, as 1 
verily believe he hath in ſome other things of 
much greater importance, 

The next morning I went to Kenfington full 
of fear, but yet determined what was fit for me to 
do. I met the King coming out of his cloſet, 
and aſking if his coach was ready. He took me 
aſide, and I told him, that, in obedience to his 
Majeſty's command, I had conſidered of the thing 
as well as I could, and came to give him my an- 


ſwer. I perceived his Majeſty was going out, and 


therefore deſired him to appoint me another time, 
which he did on the Saturday morning after. 
Then I came again, and he took me into, his 
cloſet, where I told him, that I could not but have 
a deep ſenſe of his Majeſty's great grace and fa- 
your to me, not only to offer me the beſt thing he 
had to give, but to preſs it ſo earneſtly upon me. 
I ſaid, I would not preſume to argue the matter 
any farther, but I hoped he would give me leave 
to be ſtill his humble and carneſt petitioner to 
ſpare me in that thing. He anſwered, he would 
do ſo if he could, but he knew not what to do 
if 1 refuſed it. Upon that I told him, that I ten- 
dered my life to him, and did humbly devote it 
to be diſpoſed of as he thought fit. He was 


graciouſly pleaſed to (ay, it was the beſt news had 
come 


come to him this great while. I did not kneel 
down to kiſs his hand, for without that I doubt I 
am too ſure of it ; but requeſted of him, that he 
would defer the declaration of it, and let it be a 
ſecret for ſome time. He ſaid he thought it 
might not be amiſs to defer it till the parliament 
was up. I begg'd farther of him, that he would 
not make me a wedge to drive out the preſent 
Archbiſhop : that ſome time before I was nomi- 
nated, his Majeſty would be pleaſed to declare in 
council, that ſince his lenity had not had any bet- 
ter effect, he would wait no more, but would diſ- 
pole of their places. This I told him I humbly 
defired, that I might not be thought to do any 
thing harſh, or which might refle& upon me, for 
now that his Majeſty had thought fit to advance 
me to this ſtation, my reputation was become his 
intereſt, He ſaid, he was ſenſible of it, and 
thought it reaſonable to do as I defired. I craved 


leave of him to mention one thing more, which in 


Juſtice to my family, eſpecially to my wife, I 
ought to do, that I ſhould be more than undone 
by the great and neceſſary charge of coming into 
this place, and muſt therefore be an humble pe- 
titioner to his Majeſty, that if it ſhould pleaſe 
God ta take me out of the world, that I muſt 
unavoidably leaye my wife a beggar, he would 
not ſuffer her to be ſo ; and that he would gra- 
ciouſly be pleaſed to conſider, that the widow of 
an A of Canterbury (which would now 
K K 4 be 


LADY RUSSELL'S 


bean odd figure in England *) could not decently 
be ſupported by ſo little as would have contented 
her very well, if I had died a Dean. To this he 
gave a very gracious anſwer—I promiſe you to 
take care of her f. 

Juſt as I had finiſhed the laſt ſentence, another 
very kind letter from your Ladyſhip was brought 
to me, wherein I find your tender concern for 
me, which I can never ſufficiently acknowledge. 
But you ſay, the dye is now caſt, and I muſt nov 
make the beſt I can of what I lately thought was 
the worſt that could have happened to me. I 
thank God I am more chearful than I expetted, 
and comfort myſelf as I can with this hope, that 
the providence of God, to which I have ſubmit- 
ted my own will in this matter, will graciouſly af- 
fiſt me to diſcharge, in ſome . the be he 
bath called me to. 

I did not acquaint my good friend, who wrote 
to you, with all that had paſſed, becauſe it was 
intended to be a ſecret, which J am ſure is ſafe in 
your hands. I only told him, that his Majeſty 
did not intend, as yet, to diſpoſe of this place: 
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0 Only two wha had filled the ſee of Canterbury, had 
been married; Cranmer and Parker. 

+ King Willia nted Tillotſon's widow. an annuity 
of 6001. and forgave the firſt fruits zl for the Archbiſhop left 
nothing to his family but the copy of his poſthumous ſer- 
mon, which was afterwards ſold for 2,500 guineas. Sbe 
1 del a0 2 1701-2. 
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but when he did it, 1 was _ it would be bard 


for me to eſcape; (5 » -: 

The King, I believe, has only ee the 
Queen vith it, who, as ſhe came out of the cloſet 
on Sunday laſt, commanded me to wait upon her 
aſter dinner, which I did; and after ſhe had diſ- 


courſed about other buſineſs (which was to deſire 


my opinion of a treatiſe ſent her in manuſcript out 
of Holland, tending to the reconciliation of our 
differences'in England) ſhe told me, that the King 
had with great joy acquainted her with a ſecret 
concerning me, whereof ſhe was no leſs glad; 
uſing many gracious expreſſions, and confirming 
his' Majeſty's promifes concerning my wife. 

But I am ſenſible this is an intolerable letter, 

eſpecially concerning one's ſelf. 
I had almoſt forgot to mention Mr. Vaughan's® 
buſineſs, As ſoon as he brought your Ladyſhip's 
jetter hither to me, I wrote immediately to White- 
hall, and got the buſineſs ſtopt. 

-The Biſhop of St. David's had written up for 
ſte: miniſter of a great town, but a ſmall living 
in chat dioceſe, that it might be beſtowed on him 
for his Rains in that great town. The pretence is 


6 „. 


r, but if the miniſter i is no better a man than 


redet, a relation” of Lady Ruſſell, whoſe firſt huſ- 
4 Loni Vaughan, eldeſt ben to the Earl of Carbery. 
%* Watſon, Biſhop of St. David's, was deprived for ſimo- 


ny; 1699, by Mrebimep Fennifon. He took the oaths to 


King William, yet —— attached to King James. 
d che 
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the Biſhop, I am ſure he is not worthy of it, 1 
have been twice to wait on my Lord Nottingham 
about it, but miſſed of him. When I have en- 
quired farther into it, if the thing be fit to be 
done, I will do my beſt for Mr. Vaughan. And 
I beg of your Ladyſhip to make no difficulty of 
commanding my poor ſervice upon any occaſion, 
for I am always truly glad of the opportunity, 

I cannot forbear to repeat my humble thanks 
for your great concernment for me in this af. 
fair“. 

That God would multiply his beſt bleſſings 
upon your Ladyſhip and your children, and make 
them great bleſſings and comforts to you, 1s the 
daily prayer of, 


Mapan, 


Your moſt obliged humble ſervant, 


LT. 


* Archbiſhop Sancroft was deprived Feb, 1ſt, 1690-1. 
Tillotfon nominated in council to the Archbiſhopric, 1691, 
and conſecrated 3 iſt May, He died Nov. 23d, 1694.— 
King William declared that he was the beit man whom 
he ever knew, and the beſt friend whom he ever had. The 
Queen for many days ſpoke of him in the tendereſt manner, 
and not without tears. | Burnet. 
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LETTER CxIII. 


Lapy RusSELL to LADY RANETLAGH “. 
Mapan, 


| HAVE now before me your's of the 12th, and 
can read it with the ſame eagerneſs as when it 
came firſt to me, and ſo muſt any body that you 
ſhew ſo much favour to, as to entertain them in 
the like manner. Every one is an inftruttion for 
a whole life, and a nouriſhment for many days; 
and indeed I had yet, I think, fed on it longer, 
without exciting you to new trouble, the rather 
becauſe my ſervant ſent me ward you had been 
more than ordinary indiſpoſed, but bleſſed be 
God, he ſays, you are not ſo now. And therefore 
I ſubmit, in order to the defign I have to ſerve 
avery good Lady all I can, to trouble your La- 
dyſhip, and to conſult you if you pleaſe in the 
matter. And I think you are never diſpleaſed 
on ſuch. occaſions, more eſpecially if you can 
haye opportunity to be inſtrumental in effecting 
what does good to any, Now to my buſineſs; 


* Wife of Robert Jones, Earl of Ranelagh, a man of 
great parts and as great vices. He had the art of pleaſing 
maſters of very different tempers and intereſts, fo much that 
te continued above thirty years in great poſts, and was 
looked upon as one of the ableſt men Ireland had bred, 

* Tinaal, 
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_—_ We are told that Mr. Middleton is in a dying 
| condition ; his place in the Prize-office is worth 
about 400l. a year; tis tho”, as I apprehend, ſo 
only during a war, and ſo the leſs valuable; how. 
ever, Lady Ann Wingate would be contented if 
it could be obtained for Sir Francis. I believe 
Lady Angleſey is the tenderer in the point, by 
reaſon Mrs. Middleton 1s ſo intimate a friend, 
And truly tho” I am not ſo, I would not do {6 
unworthy a thing as to ſolicit to her prejudice, 
But how tis ſo, if one defires to ſee a reverſion be 
not granted to ſome other than our friend, I do 
not underſtand ; yet would certainly ceaſe if ! 
did. Your, Ladyſhip will better know that than 
I do. But if it does her no wrong, I dare ſay 
you would moſt willingly gratify your friend 
Lady Angleſey and her daughter, in doing what 
can be for them; and as ſuch I addreſs myſelf to 
your Ladyfhip, from whom I can aſk no more 
than when you ſee Lord Devonfhire to mention 
the ching to him, and your wiſhes in it; and if 
you think fit, as a thing you know 1 offer'd to 
him, from my Lord Bedford, and my own ac- 
count ; tho' I know there will not want that to 
enforce, when he knows your will in it, I know 
ſo well his reſpect to your Ladyſhip. However, 
Lord Bedford and myſelf would ſhow our readi- 
neſs to ſerve my Lady Anne and Sir Francis, and 


the more e friends j Joyn will not recommend it leſ 
| o 


Jar 


E 


— 


tomy Lord Devonſhire, if he can do any ching 
in it. 

I have writ to him Lord Bedford's thoughts of 
Sir Francis ; which are, that he 1 is an undefflnd. 5 
ing, honeſt gentleman ; and has almoſt exceeded 
any in this country in his zeal and aQiveneſs t to- 
vards the preſent government. f 


LETTER. CXIV. 


won 10 
LADY RUSSELL TO Loks n 
My Lon, | darwin 


Broavss 1 I think all apologies 88 
ſome, I will not make any for ſending you this 
paper, which comes to your Lordſhip, with a jgyn 
requeſt from my Lord Bedford and myſelf, if you 
can befriend us in it. I know, your Lopdſhip 
needs not be preſs'd; your own. nature , MOVES 
f you to oblige petitioners, as many as you a, Can, 


to 
2 ls very near dying; he has a place in the Prize- 
2 office ; 'tis worth about 400l. a ear. Sir F 77 
* as Wingate, a gentleman in this country, that 
5 married a daughter of Lady Angleſey, would fain 
. lucceed him: 1 Lord Bedford would, moſt Wile 
ingly g gratify 1 if he could. \The « charaQter he 
gives bim, is es is an hone | "underſtanding 


FA tleman, and has ew'd all the zeal, and good 
affection 


The buſineſs is this: we hear that Mr. Middleton 
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affection to the preſent government that is poſſi. 
ble for any man to do with an attiveneſs irre. 
provable. 

My Lady Ranelagh will, I gueſs, let you ſee ſhe 
is engaged in this matter, which I will ſay no more 
in; but if it is in your Lordſhip's way to do him 
the courteſey I ſhall be glad. If it is not, I ſhall 
be ſorry for this trouble I have been engaged to 
give your Lordſhip, whole humble ſervant I am, 
for my whole life, 

R. RUSSELL, 


LETTER UA. 
Lavy RusstLL TO MA DAN Rovvicny; 


Dizv nous a frappe, ma chere Madame, d'un 
coup qui nous paroit fort rude ; mais Dieu ne 
penſe pas comme homme penſe, et il faut croire 
qu'il ne prent pas plaifir a tourmenter ſes pauvres 
creatures. Mais que ſongions nous, que Dieu 
falũt ſe detourner de ſon chemin en ſes provi- 
dences pour notre contentment. Non afſurement, 
Il faut nous ſupporter le mieux que nous puiſſions 
ſur toutes ſortes d'evenements, et vivre en eſpe- 
rance qu'un jour nous verrons plus clairement la 
raiſon de tous ſes noirs diſpenſations qui nous al 
taquent, et qui nous touchent ſi vivement. 


Madame, je ne combats pas votre vive douleur, 
vous 


LEZT TEA. 


vous le devoyez, à un fils, et a un homme fi brave 
et i aimẽ ote du monde “. 

Il a auſh toutes ſortes de conſolations qu'on 
peut poſhble attendre, en la maniere de ſa mort: 
en toutes ſes dernieres actions, mon ame me fait 
fort eſperer qu'il fut accepte, et que ſon ame ſe 
repoſe en les bras de cet ſauveur en qui il ſe re- 
poſoit avec tant de foy, Dieu veut Madame, que 
vous et moy faiſons nos devoirs en telle forte 
que les accidents qui nous peuvent arriver ne nous 
detournent pas de ſentiers de Dieu; mais au con- 
traire nous aydent à paſſer doucement les peu de 
jours qui nous reſtent devant que nous entrons 
dans ces delices eternelles qu'il nous prepare. 
juſqu' à ce hureux moment, 


Je ſuis, &c. 


LETTER Cxvl. 


Lady Russ ETL To DR. FITZWILILTIIAM. 


Turkk is ſo much in thoſe little ſheets you 


ſent me to thank you for, that finding myſelf very 
Ill fitted to do it, I was tempted to let it quite 
alone, till I made ſhift to conſider, that for the moſt 


* Monſ. Rouvigny, (elder brother of the late Earl of 


| Galway) a gallant officer, ſlain fighting under King Wil- 


lam at the battle of the Boyne, July 1ſt, 1690. 
| part 
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A? part our temptations incline us to the worſt thingy 
2690. 5 
and to the moſt forbidden tempers. This makes 

me riſe from that liſtleſsneſs I continually drop 

into, till I have at leaſt told you how ſenſible 1 

am of your kindneſs on all occaſions; and I am 

ſenſible too how ſtrong and pious all your offers 

of comfort to a diſquieted mind are, and I hope 

that by often peruſing them they will fo affect me, 

that the effect ſhall corrreſpond to your Chriſtian 

wiſhes and prayers for me, and I ſhall obtain a 

better freedom of mind than I am miſtreſs of at 

preſent, ſince you conjeQture very truly, every 

new ftroke to a weary, battered carcaſs makes me 

ſtruggle the harder; and tho? I loſt with my beſt 

friend all the delights of living, yet I find I did 

not a quick ſenſe of new grief, for want of due 

| conſidering that whatever below God is the objett 
of our love, will at ſome time or other be the mat- 
| ter of our ſorrow. Theſe two, my ſiſter *® anda 
dear ſiſter's ſon , began their courſe after me, 
but have ended it ſooner. I would have had it 
| otherwiſe, but I was vain and fooliſh in it: God 
. knows where tis beſt to place his creatures. Your 
| prayers are indeed of more uſe than your fears, 
for my health is good, but I love greatly the 

| prayers of my friends, that I may be reſigned in q 
the caſe of my children, for this tryal has ſo ex- i 


3 

5 

| * Flizabeth Counteſs of Montague. lo 
| 1 Wriotheſley Baptiſt, Earl of Gainſborough, died Sep- an 
| tember 1690. 


perienced 


perienced to me my ſad weakneſs, that I doubt 


LETTERS. 


myſelf, and humbly beg in mercy but not in judg- 
ment that I may be ſpared that tryal “. 


LETTER CXVIL 
Lavy RusSSELL To (ſuppoſed) THE BISsHOr or 


SALISBURY. 


| HAVE, my Lord, ſo upright an heart to my 


friends, that tho* your great weight of buſineſs 
had forced you to a filence of this kind, yet I 
ſhould have had no doubt, but that one I ſo diſ- 
tinguiſhed in that little number God has yet left 
me, does joyn with me to lament my late loſſes. 
The one was a uſt, ſincere man, and the only ſon 
of a ſiſter and a friend I loved with too much paſ- 
lon ; the other my laſt ſiſter, and I ever lov'd 
ber tenderly. 

It pleaſes me to think that ſhe deſerves to be 
remembered by all thoſe that knew her. But 
alter above 40 years acquaintance with ſo amia- 
ble a creature, one muſt needs, in refle&ing, bring 
to remembrance ſo many engaging endearments 
w are yet at preſent imbittering and painfull ; and 
indeed we may be ſure, that when any thing be- 
low God is the object of our love, at one time or 
another it will be a matter of our ſorrow. But a 


* Concluſion wanting, 
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little time will put me again into my ſettled ſlate 
of mourning ; for a mourner I muſt be all ny 
days upon earth, and there is no need I ſhould 
be other My glafs runs low : the world does not 
want me, nor I want that ; my buſineſs is at home, 
and within a narrow compaſs. I muſt not deny, 
as there was ſomething ſo glorious in the objed 
of my biggeſt ſorrow, I believe that in ſome mea- 
ſure, kept me from being then overwhelmed. 80 
now it affords me, together with the remembrance 
how many caſy years we lived together, thoughts 
that are joy enough for one, who looks no higher 
than a quiet ſubmiſſion to her lot, and ſuch plea- 
fures in educating the young folks as ſurmounts the 
cares that it will afford. If I fhall be ſpared the 
tryal, where I have 'moſt thought of being pre- 
pared to bear the pain, I hope I ſhall be thank- 
full, and I think I aſk it faithfully, that it may be 
in mercy not in judgment. Let me rather be 
tortured here, than they or I be rejected in that 
other bleſſed peacefull home to all ages, to which 
my ſoul aſpires. There is ſomething in the 
younger going before me, that I have obſerved 
all my life to give a ſenſe I can't deſeribe; it ic 
hardet to be borne than a bigger loſs, where there 
has been ſpun out a longer thread of life. Yet | 
ſee no caufe for it, for .every day we ſee the 
young fall with the old; but methinks 'tis a vio- 
lence upon nature. 


A troubled mind bas A mqulticade of theſe 
| thoughts 


LETT ERS. 


| thoughts. Yet I hope I maſter all murmurings ; 
f 1 have had any I am ſorry, and will have no 
| WT nore, aſſiſted by God's grace; and reſt ſatisfied 
that whatever I think, I ſhall one day be entirely 
ſatisfied what God has done and ſhall do, will be 
dend, and juſtify both his juſtice and mercy. I 
| WI meant this as a very ſhort epiſtle; but you have 
been ſome years acquainted with my infirmity, 
ud have endured it, tho* you never had waſte 
e Wl tine, I believe, in your life; and better times do 
s Wl not, I hope, make your patience leſs. However 
r Wl it will become me to put an end to this, which I 
- Wh vill do, figning myſelf cordially 


* 16 0. 1690. Your, &c, 

* 

on 

* 

de LETTER CxvIII. 

be | 

int LADY RusstLL To Lorp Cavannisn. 

ch Tao I know my letters do Lord Cavendiſh 
- no ſervice, yet as a reſpett I love to pay him, 
e 


and to thank him alſo for his laſt from Limbeck, 
had not been ſo long ſilent, if the death of two 
perſons, both very near and dear to me, had not 
made me ſo uncomfortable to myſelf, that I knew 
l was utterly unfit to converſe where I would 
| ever be ill company. The ſeparation of friends 
grievous. My ſiſter Montague was one I loved 
nderly; my Lord Gainſborough was the only 

wa L123 ſon 
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16% fon of a ſiſter I loved with too much paſſion, 
They both deſerved to be remembered kindly by 
all that knew them. They both began their race 
long after me, and I hop'd ſhould have ended it 
fo too: but the great and wile Diſpoſer of all 
things, and who knows where 'tis beſt to place 
his creatures, either in this, or in the other world, 
has order'd it otherwiſe. The beſt improvement 
we can make in theſe caſes, and you, my dear 
Lord, rather than I, whoſe glaſs runs low, whilſt 
you are young, and I hope have many happy 
years to come, is, I ſay, that we ſhould all reflect 
there is no paſſing thro* this to a better world, 
without ſome croſſes; and the ſcene ſometimes 
ſhifts ſo faſt, our courſe of life may be ended, 
before we think we have gone half way ; and that 
an happy eternity depends on our ſpending well 
or 1ll that time allotted us here for probation. 
Live virtuouſly, my Lord, and you can't dye 
too ſoon, nor live too long. I hope the lat ſhall 
be your lot, with many bleſſings attending it. 
29 October, 1630. Your, &e. 


Mmm on. 
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N LETTER CXIX. 
Lapy RussELL ro DR. FiTZWILLIAM. 
Tno- your letter to me, which I now anſwer, 


was writ from Windſor 25 January, yet was not 


read by me till very lately; for it happening io 
| come 


el, 
not 
4 to 
e 


5 
LIT TI 


come in a time I was under ſome more than or- 


dinary diſcompoſure of mind, it was not given into 
my hand, at leaſt I knew it not, but laid it (or as 
believe my ſervants laid it for me) in a place I 
uſe to put things out of my pocket into, and hap- 
pen'd not to regard it in ſeveral days, or I would 
have ſaid ſomething upon it a little ſooner, being 
through God's goodneſs in a great meaſure re- 
ieved from my fear for my poor boy, who on 
Tueſday was ſe'nnight had ſo violent a cough, that 
in a day after, it gave ſuſpicions of ſome other ill 
attending it. Meaſles I thought moſt likely ; and 
ſpots did appear on Thurſday, and ſo high, with 
ſuch an aſpect, that the doctor thought it the ſmall- 
pox. On Friday be was ſo ſick and ſo ill, I ſent 
for more dottors, and three of them fear'd it the 
ſmall-pox, and if ſo, of the worſt that could be, 
but they ſaid till Sunday they could not be poſi- 
tive, It pleaſed God they ſaw enough on Satur- 
day night to eaſe my heart ſo much as to aſſure 
me it was the meaſles. He has gone on very well 
ſince, and is now paſt the meaſles themſelves, 
and I hope will in a little time be ſo of the ill 
conſequences which often follow that diſeaſe ; his 
cough 1s {till remaining, and will now, I believe, 
ll he purges or bleeds: I! truſt that as I have 
had grace to aſk it, ſo his life is granted me in 
mercy and not in judgment. 

As to your affairs, they ſtand as they did for 
_ reaſons; ;\ went that al Tueſday we child 
| EFZ. fell 
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fell ill, to have ſeen the Queen, in order a day | 
or two after to have ſeen the Princeſs ; but it ſo 
fell out, I ſaw neither, and muſt not for a while; 
neither have I ſeen the Dean“ ſince you went the 
laſt time; he had a ſevere cold upon him, and ſaid 
he'd go into the country for air. Your informa. 
tion concerning the Dean, I believe in part to be 
true, but not in the whole; as thus: I believe the 
Dean thinks 'tis fit Mr. Hartlib ſhould be conſi- 
dered ; but never pitch'd on this, or that, only 
that he ſhould have ſomething, but did not re- 
commend him to this; and I conclude fo far from 
this reaſon, that when Dottor Sharp ſpoke to the 
Lord Nottingham, to defire io much as to know 
whether he had ſpoke to the King in ſuch an 
one's behalf or not, that he might recommend 
ſuch an one (Jekyl by name) or whether he would 
think fit to do it at all? His anſwer was, it was 
out of his hand; it lay between the King and the 
Dean, for Hartlib had been recommended, and 
the Dean of St. Paul's had put in a caveat. 
Now if the Dean had recommended the man, 
he might then at the ſame time have obtained the 
condition, and not put in a caveat.” So I do not 
go upon what the Dean ſays, but what I gather 
otherwhere; tho? I faithfully believe any thing 
he ſays to be true. As to Mr. Jekyl, he ſpeaks 
as well of him as you can do yourſelf; but whe- 


* Of St. Paul's, Dr. Tillotſon. 
| ther 
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ther he will labour to put by Mr. Hartlib, that he 46%. 
may be recommended, I can't tell; when I ſee him 
I will do all I can to ſerve you, if it goes his way. 
I dare be confident he will take a due care you 
ſhall not be put upon any thing that will be a 
contradiction to your circumſtances. 

As to the Prebendary, I know not what to fay 
to it. If you are not obliged to ſwear, why 
ſhould you not modeſtly repreſent the matter 
where 'twill be underſtood ? tho' I would adviſe 
you to be cautious, and make ſure of ſomething 
firſt, if that can be. | 

I am ſorry you jar ſo with a prelate, that I am 
ſure was tender towards you, in the beginning of 
this government, and you believed it, and there 
was good reaſon to do ſo; but it ſeems he did 
ſomething afterwards contrary to the firſt begin- 
nings, which I am alſo ſorry for, and wiſh you 
would ſoften (for your own ſake) as much as you 
d can. You muſt needs think, Doctor, that the 
provocation the Biſhop of Ely has given, does 
you no ſervice, every one knowing your inti- 
no WM macy there; yet as there is no reaſon you ſhould, 
4 ſo I aſſure myſelf you vill not ſuffer from it. But, 
er on the other hand, you fhould be a little more 
ng: one ſhould be wiſe, tho' harmles as doves. 
\;W_ ou may remember Lord Carmarthen ſaid you 
e. v25 too late; which looks as if he knew the bu- 

| lineſs; and yet the Dęan and he are not great, 
that is, I mean the Dean is not his creature, 
het 1 4 though 
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though he may, and has, I believe, a reſpeRt for 
' him; but his affairs lye in another way than to 


call him to be often where he is. If you ſaw how 


many walks I fetch to my boy in a day, you 
would think I have done a great work to ſcrib- 


ble all this, from 


| Pour friend and ſervant, 
5 February, 1690-1. R. RUSSELL, 


LETTER CXX. 
Axcnpisnoe T1LLOTSON To Lapy RUSSELL, 


HoxouRED MapDan, 
June, 23, 1691 “. 


1 RECEIVED your Ladyſhip' s letter, together 
with that to Mr. Fox, which I ſhall return to him 
on Wedneſday morning, when I have deſired Mr, 
Kemp to ſend him to me. 

I entreat you to give my very humble ſervice 
to my Lord of Bedford, and to let his Lordſhip 
know how far I have been concerned in this af- 
fair. I had notice firſt from Mr, Attorney-Ge- 
neral and Mr. Solicitor, and than from my Lord 

„that ſeveral perſons, upon the account of 
-blithing and diſperſing ſeveral libels againſt me, 
were ſecured in order to proſecution. Upon 


* From his draught in ſhort- hand. 
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which I Went to wait upon them ſeverally, and 
earneſtly deſired of them, that no body might be 
puniſhed upon my account. That this was not 
the firſt time I had experience of this kind of 
malice; which, how -unpleaſant ſoever to me; ] 
thought it the wiſeſt way to neglect, and the ba 
to forgive it. None of them ſaid any thing to 
me of my Lord Ruſſell, nor did-it ever come into 
my thought to hinder any proſecution upon his 
account, whoſe reputation, I can truly ſay, is 
much dearer to me than mine own; and I was 
much more troubled at the barbarous uſage done 
to his memory, and eſpecially, ſince they have 
aggravated it by diſperſing more copies; and, as 
I find by the letter to Mr. Fox; are ſupported in 


their inſolence by a ſtrong combination, I cannot 
but think it very fit for my Lord Bedford to 


bring them to condign puniſhment. 

Twice laſt week I had my pen in my hand to 
have provok'd you to a letter; and that I might 
once in my life have been before-hand with you 
in this way of kindneſs. I was both times hin- 
dered by the breaking i in of company upon me. 
The errand of it would have been to have told 
you that, whether it be from ſtupidity, or from 
a preſent aſtoniſhment at the danger of my con- 


* Upon a bundle of libels found among his papers after 
his death, he put no other inſcription than this:. Theſe 
are libels; I pray God * the authors; I do.“ 
Sherlock. 


dition, 
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dition, or from ſome other cauſe, I find, that 1 
bear the burden I dreaded ſo much, a good deal 
better than I could have hoped. David's ac- 
knowledgment to God runs in my mind, * Who 
am I, O Lord God! or what is my houſe, that 
thou haſt brought me hitherto ? and haſt regarded 
me according to the eſtate of a man of high de. 
gree, O Lord God*!” I hope that the ſame 
providence of God, which hath once over-ruled 
me in this thing, will ſome way or other turn it to 
good. | 

The Queen's extraordinary favour to me, to a 
degree much beyond my expeRation, is no ſmall 
ſupport to me; and I flatter myſelf with hopes, 
that my friends will continue their kindneſs to 
me; eſpecially that the beſt friend J ever had, 
will not be the leſs ſo to me now that I need 
friends moſt. 

I pray to God continually to preſerve you and 
your's, and particularly at this time, to give my 
Lady Cavendiſh a happy meeting with her Lord, 
and to grant them both a long and happy life to- 
gether. | 


I am, Madam, 
Your moſt faithful and humble ſervant, 
b JO. CANT. 


* 1 Chron. xvii. 16, 17. 
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LETTER CXXI. 


L. RussSELL To (ſuppoſed) Axch B. TILIOTSON. 


Ix wants and diſtreſſes of all kinds one naturally 
flies to a ſure friend, if one is bleſſed with any 
ſuch. This is the reaſon of the preſent addreſs 
to you, which is burthen'd with this requeſt, if 
| you think it fit, to give the incloſed to the Queen. 
My letter is a petition to her Majeſty, to beſtow 
upon a gentleman a place, that is now fallen by 
the death of Mr. Herbert; *tis Auditor of Wales, 
value about 400l. a year. He is, if I dont ex- 
tremely miſtake, fit for it, and worthy of it ; he 
is Knight of the Shire for Carmarthenſhire : it 
would pleaſe me on ſeveral accounts, if I obtain 
it, Now every thing is ſo ſoon chopt upon and 
gone, that a flow way would defeat me, if nothing 
| elſe does; and that I fear from Lord Devonſhire 
if he was in town; beſides, I ſhould not ſo diſ- . 
tindly know the Queen's anſwer, and my ſucaels, 1 
as I ſhall I know do by your means, if you have " 

no ſcruple to deliver my letter; if you have, pray 

uſe me as I do you, and in the integrity of ygur 

heart tell me ſo. I could ſend it to Lady Darby ; 

tis only the certainty of ſome anſwer makes me 

pitch as I do. Nay, perhaps it were more proper 
| to lend it to the Queen's Secretary; but I am not 
: verſed 
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verſed in the court ways, tis. fo lately ſince I hay e 
loved them. Therefore be free, and do as you 
think moſt fit. | | 

I intend not to detain you long ; but the many 
public and ſignal mercies we have of late received 
are ſo reviving, notwithſtanding the black and 
diſmal ſcenes which are conſtantly before me, 
and particularly on theſe ſad months, I muſt 
feel the compaſſions of a wiſe and good God, to 
theſe late ſinking nations, and to the Proteſtant 
intereſt all the world over, and all good people 
alſo. I raiſe my ſpirit all I can, and labour to 
rejoice in the proſpett of more happy days, for 
the time to come, than ſome ages have been bleſ- 
ſed with. The goodneſs of thoſe inſtruments God 


has call'd forth, to work this great work by, 
ſwells one's hopes. 


24 July, 1691. 


LETTER CXXII 


LADY RusSSELL To Quzen Mary. 


MAY 1T PLEASE W 5 


II HUMBLY beg leave to addreſs myſelf to your 
Majeſtie, and to ſay this truth; that it is*a very 
ſenſible trouble to me, when I do importune your 
Majedio: yet I do ſometimes Tubmit, becauſe I 
re: would 
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would not be quite uſeleſs to ſuch as hope for 
ſome benefit by my means, and I deſire to do 
what good I can. 

I know your Majeſtie feels that life is a labour 
to the higheſt ; but, Madam, you are bleſs'd with 
a portion of goodneſs big enough to be content 
with it, in order to ſerve thoſe ends of Providence 
which are certainly wiſe and good, though dark 
to the inhabitants of the earth. 25 

I do, in all humility, aſk pardon for my requeſt 

on the behalf of Mr. Richard Vaughan *, that he 
may ſucceed Colonel Herbert (lately kill'd in 
Ireland) as Auditor of Wales. He is a Lawyer, 
a Welſhman, and ſo well eſteemed of in his coun- 
try, that he ſerves as Knight of the Shire for 
Carmarthenſhire. I believe him every way fit 
for the office, or I ſhould not do ſo much for 
him, ſince I think it a great matter to+diſquiet 
your Majeſtie in this kind, and could with more 
joy pay a conſiderable duty to your Majeltie, 
than receive a profit for myſelf or friend ; but my 
meanneſs and my misfortunes are a bar to all ſuch 
hopes. I WM ws | 5 

I pray God ſtill to direQ and proſper your Ma- 
jeſtie, preſerve the perſon of the King, and bleſs 
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tie world over. The late public mercys fill with 


hopes 
Your Majeſtic's 
Moſt humble, moſt dutifull; 
And moſt faithfull ſubjett, 
24 July, 1691. R. RUSSELL, 


LETTER CxxIII. 


Qutzx Max To LADY Russ EIL. 


1 AM ſorry my Lady Ruſſell knows me ſo lit- 


tle, or judges fo wrong of the kindneſs I have for 
her, .to think ſhe needs make an excuſe for writ- 
ing to nie. I ſhall never think it a trouble to 
hear from you, and ſhould be very glad to do what 
you deſire; but as I was wholly unacquainted 
with the place, and believe there is no great haſt 
in the filling it, ſo I left all who ſpoke to me at 


liberty to write for themſelves ; fo that 'tis likely 


the King may have diſpoſed of it before I could 
let him know your deſire. If it comes time 
enough, I am perſuaded he will be as willing to 
pleaſe you in it as I am myſelf; 

You are very much in the right to believe I 
have cauſe enough to think this life not ſo fine a 
thing as it may be others do; that I lead at pre- 
ſent, (beſides the pain I am almoſt continually in 
for the King) it is ſo contrary to my own incli- 


nation, 


FR. and F . Lamm mung 
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nation, that it can be neither eaſy nor pleaſant ; 
but I ſee one is not ever to live for one's ſelf. I 
have had many years of eaſe and content, and was 
not ſo ſenſible of my own happineſs as I ought, 
till I loſt it; but I muſt be content with what it 
pleaſes God; and this year have reaſon to praiſe 
him hitherto for the ſucceſſes in Ireland, the news 
of which came ſo quick upon one another, that 
made me fear we had ſome ill to expe& from other 
places; but I truſt in God that will not be, though 
it looks as if we muſt hope for little good either 
from Flanders or ſea. The King continues, God 
be praiſed, very well; and though I tremble 
at the thoughts of it, yet I can't but wiſh a battle 
well over; and for that at ſea, I wiſh it as early 
as Mr. Ruſſell himſelf. 

I have heard nothing all this while of your pe- 
tition, which I am ſorry for, wiſhing for any oc- 
caſion to ſhew how really I am, and always ſhall 
be 


Your very affectionate friend, 
Wiitehall, July 30, 1691. MARIE R; 


L E T TER CXXIV. 
Lavy RusszLt ro Lanr (ſuppoſed) Alix ro. 


[ MIGHT have told you before you left us, my 
dear ſiſter, that I took the opportunity 1 had of 
being alone ich your father at the lodge on 

Thurſday 
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Thurſday, when you went to the leads, to ſpeak 
to him in that concern you committed to me; but 
being my ſucceſs is not exactly ſuitable to your 
deſires, I would not venture to abate of your good 
humour amongſt ſo many of your friends that take 
fo great a pleaſure init. And to tell you true, I 
had rather write than ſpeak, when what I have to 
fay is not grateful, neither to me who am to ſpeak, 


nor to them I am to ſpeak it to. But thus 'tis: 


when I had ſpoke, my Lord immediately reply'd, 
Daughter, this is not new to me; I have been 
ſpoke to in it; and I can give no other anſwer 
than I have done already ; which 1s, that I bave 
lately diſburſed great ſums, and my eſtate ſtands 
charged with a conſiderable debt, which mult be 


raiſed when I die; but this I have done, and ſhe. 


knows it, but you may tell it her again, that I have 
left both her daughters very conſiderable legacies, 
tho' I do not care to name what. 

This is what his Lordſhip ſaid to me as punttu- 
ally as I can ſet it down. He did not tell me 
who had moved him in it. How you will like 
my report I know not, but I hope you think of 
me as I know myſelf to be; if it happen other- 
wiſe 'tis but a little more weight to that heavy 
burden I have felt the weight of now full eight 
years, and as I have been wonderfully ſupported, 
ſo I have an humble confidence I ſhall be, the 
few remaining days 1 have left to live. Bleſſed 


be the mercys of God, who gives us joy, hope, 
| and 
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and comfort in believing ; and whatever the 
methods of Providence are, or may be, the final 
iſſue will be delight for evermore. Were that 
bleſſed ſtate only a reſt from the labour and toils 
of life, how welcome muſt it be? but as the 
Pſalmiſt ſays, “at thy right hand there are plea- 
ſures for evermore ;”” and in order to attain to 
this bleſſedneſs, which our Saviour, with the price 
of his blood, purchaſed for us, we ſhould ſtand in 
awe, and often remember that place of Scripture, 
where God ſays of himſelf, I am with you while 
you are with me. Let us {trive faithfully to walk 
in his ways, and then our penſive and moſt ſolemn . 
thoughts will be our beſt, and ſoon calm all tu- 
multuous ones, that the troubles and croſſes of this 
world naturally lead us to. I heartily pray both 
you and I may experience the ſweetneſs of ſuch 
| meditation ; then we ſhall wait with a becoming 
patience the great day of conſolation. 


16 Auguſt, 1691. 


® © 2 we eo. 


x LETTER: OXXV, -. 


4 LapyRusSELL TO Lavy v (ſuppoſed) ALinoToN® 
0 My dear ſiſter, I have not yet had reſolution: 
G o ſpeak to you this way, nor know I now what 
: 


o ſay. Your misfortune is too big to hope that 
" 26 ' 
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8 * On the death of one of her daughters. _ 
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any thing I offer can allay the preſent rage of 
your-ſorrow. I pray for you, and I pity you, 
which 1s all I can do; and that I do moſt fee]. 
ingly, not knowing how ſoon your caſe may be 


mine; and I want from you, what I would moſt 


willingly furniſh you with—ſome conſolation and 
truce from your extreme lamentation. 

I hope that by this time your reaſon begins to 
get a power over your waſted ſpirits, and that you 
will let nature relieve herſelf. She will do it, if 
you do not obſtrutt her. There is a time and 
period for all things here. Nature will firſt pre. 
vail, but as ſoon as we can, we muſt think what 
1s our duty, and perſue it as well as we are able, 
I beſeech God to teach you to ſubmit to this un- 
look'd for, and in appearance ſadly ſevere provi- 
dence, and endue you with a quiet ſpirit, to wait 
for the day of conſolation, when joy will be our 
portion to all eternity : in that day we ſhall meet 
again all our pious friends ; all that have died in 
their innocence, and with them live a life of inno- 
cence, and purity, and gladneſs for ever. Fit 
your thoughts with theſe undoubted truths, my 
dear ſiſter, as much and as often as is poſſible. I 
know no other cure for ſuch diſeaſes; nor ſhall 
we miſs one, if we endeavour, with God's grace 
aſſiſting, which he certainly gives to ſuch as aſk. 
God give you refreſhments, I am, 


10 October, 1691. Your, &c. 
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LETTER CXXVI. 


LADpDY RUSSELL TO 


Tus misfortunes of ſuch as one extremely eſ- 
teems grow our own, ſo that if my conſtant ſad 
heart were not ſo ſoon touched as it is with de- 
plorable accidents, I ſhould yet feel a great deal 
of your juſt mourning; if ſharing a calamity 
could eaſe you, that burthen would be little ; for 
as depraved an age as we live in, there 1s ſuch a 
force in virtue and goodneſs that all the world 
laments with you ; and yet, ſure, Madam, when 
we part from what we love moſt that's excellent, 
'tis our beſt ſupport that Nature, who will be 
heard firſt, does ſuffer reaſon to take place, 

What can relieve ſo much as that our friend 
died after a well-ſpent life. Some loſſes are ſo 
ſurpriſing, and ſo great, one muſt not break in 
too ſoon, and therefore my ſenſe of your calamity 
confined me to only a ſolicitous inquiry; and I 
doubt it is ſtill a miſtaken reſpe& to dwell long 
upon ſuch a ſubject. I will do no more than ſign 
lis truth, that I am, 

| Your, &c, 
18 Oftober, 1691. 
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LETTER LXXVII. 


LADY RusSELL To MR. OwEN. 


Six, 


How welcome the queſtion I have to aſk you 
will be, I know not, but I am much miſtaken if 
the anſwer be not to my ſatisfaction. 

I have had advice, and that but very lately, that 
my Lord Cavendiſh's friends intend to ſet him 
up for Weſtminſter. He is come over, and now 
with me. I know you were invited by your 
friends to ſtand, and therefore ſuppoſe you have 
had an intent to do ſo. How far you are en- 
gaged I know not, nor how ſtrong you find your 


intereſt, I do very well remember you aſk'd me 


to ſpeak to my Lord Bedford for his; I did it, 
and his anſwer was, he wiſh'd you a parliament- 
man with all his heart, becauſe he thought you 
would vote well for your country ; but having 
appeared for Phil. Howard, he did not care to be 


forward in oppoſing him if he ſtood. Now I have 


heard nothing of your concerns ſince this, and my 
Lord Bedford was ſo favourable in the matter, 
that he meant to move no way in it, till now he 
underſtands that Lord Cavendiſh looks after ii. 
You may believe he cordially aſſiſts him: Lord 


Clare does ſo too, who elſe aſſiſted Mr. * 
ut 
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but he now wants none, having ſubmitted to a 
ſignification given him not to pretend to ſtand if 
Lord Cavendiſh did, it being of great concern- 
ment that he ſhould not be baffled. Sir Stephen 
Fox thinks no more of it neither, for as ſoon as 
Lord Cavendiſh was named, he gave it up“. 
Now, Mr. Owen, if you can think fit to give 
an example, and declare you wiſh Lord Caven- 
diſh well in this thing, and as much as you can, 
give your intereſt to him, I find 'tis believed all 
others who have pretenſions will do ſo too, ex- 
cept Bonithon, who I hear intends to ſtand it out 
to the laſt, upon a pure Tory intereſt ; therefore 
I would fain have it come to a fair trial of {kill 
between the two partys, which it can't ſo well do 
if Lord Cavendiſh be not ſingly at the head of 
one of them, and that I reckon he will be if you 
defiſt. And indeed it would be too great a gra- 
tiication to the Torys to recover at Weſtminſter 
what they have ſo lately loſt in the city, I mean 
their credit in elections. | 

Now, Mr. Owen, I ſhould be glad of your opi- 
nion honeſtly in this matter; you mult think that 
I am greatly concern'd in it, and perhaps de- 
pended on in relation to you, who are more my 
acquaintance than you are to any of Lord De 


* In the parliament 1689-90, Sir Stephen Fox was 
member for Weſtminſter, and in 1695 ; in the latter Lord 
Cavendiſh was member for Derby ; which makes this let- 
ter ſomewhat myſterious. 
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vonſhire's family. I would by no means in the 
world have my Lord Cavendiſh conteſt in this 
matter and loſe it, now at his firſt entrance into 
the world; but the good will of ſo many perſons 
of quality and ſo approved of by his Majeſty is 
not to be negleaed neither; and I believe ihe 
good his father did in the Houſe of Commons, 
when he was Lord Cavendiſh, will be of advan- 
tage to this. And it will not hurt his intereſt that 
he is married to my Lord Ruſſell's daughter. 
All theſe things you can weigh much juſter than 

I can lay them before you; and you know your 
ſtrength and what may weaken it, if you pleaſe 
to conſider it, and when you have done ſo, if you 
reſolve to oppole us, tell me ingenuouſly as much, 
and if you pleaſe, your reaſons againſt my Lord's 
ſtanding, and for your own, it will oblige, 
SIR, 


23 Of. 1691. Your's, &c. 


LETTER CXXVIII. 


LADY RUSSELL TO Outtn MARX. 


May 1T PLEASE YOUR MAIESTIE, 


The King's ſafe return into England is ſo great 
a ſubject for rejoycing, with all the other mercies 
of this year, as it gives me courage to take upon 
me to congratulate to your Majeſtie ſo bleſſed and 


lo deſired a providence, moſt eſpecially to your- 
, ſelf, 
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ſelf, and then to all your people, that the intolera- 


ble temper of envy and faction does not influence; 


bleſſed be God that their fault becomes their pu- 
niſhment. 

My mind being as it ought to be as full of the 
preſent public joy as I am capable of, I am unwil- 
ling to put any thing in this paper that is of little 
moment, or looks like a particular intereſt, But, 
becauſe I am very tender of multiplying theſe 
kind of troubles to your Majeſtie, and am alſo 
encouraged from your being pleas'd to take no- 


tice I had not preſented my petition that I had 


humbly aſk'd leave to do, I have at laſt put it 
into my Lady Darby's hands to preſent to your 
Majeſtie if you give leave. I could not before 
now get ĩt done fit (as I thought) to ſhew to your 
Majeſtie ; and now I have, conſidering the King's 
coming was ſo near you would not order any diſ- 
patch to a buſineſs like this, I have addreſſed my 
petition to his Majeſtie ; and if I may obtain ſo 
much grace as your Majeſtie to recommend it to 
the King, I can't doubt my ſucceſs, though my 
requeſt was much bigger than it 1s. 

But if this is too much to aſk, I humbly hope 
my fault may not be too great for your Majeſtie's 
forgiveneſs to your Majeſtie's 


Moſt dutifull and moſt obedient ſubjeR, 


R. RUSSELL. 
Woborne-Abby, 23 Od. 1691. 
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LETTER cxxix. 
LADY RussELL To Lady Nay: 


As my Lady Darby is never wanting, ſo I hope 
ſhe is never weary of doing good and charitable 
offices. This that I now am aſking from her is 
of the laſt degree to me, it being, that my poor 
child may have the honour and advantage of your 
protettion, and kind prudent advice, now at her 
firſt entrance into the world. She has (I think) 


wit enough to take well either caution or reproof 


from your Ladyſhip, and ſhe is unexperienced 
enough to want it, and never been tall now from 
too fond a mother, I doubt. My Lord Devon- 
ſhire has called her out of my ſight a little ſooner 
than I thought we ſhould have parted, my Lady 
Devonſhire not being in town ; but my Lord gives 
me ſo good a reaſon for it (as the Queen's be- 
ing beſt pleaſed it ſhould be ſo) that if I had au- 
thority to do it, I would not keep her, ſince I 
would have all that's mine to pay, as I will ever 
do, a free obedience to all her Majeſtie's orders. 
I believe ſhe will quite loſe her credit for a dan- 


cer, for I find ſhe can't walk one dance out, 'tis 


ſo long ſince ſhe learnt, and ſhe will have ſo little 
time to practice, but I encourage her to be con- 


tent to do ill, rather than do nothing when the 
| Queen 
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Queen bids her do ſomething. She will {til] grow 
better, I hope, every way a great while. I beg a 
thouſand pardons of my Lady Darby for ſo 
long a trouble now, and ſo laſting an one as I 
have taken the liberty to aſk of her; but a mo- 
ther's concern will, I truſt, excuſe all the impor- 
tunities of one that is, with true and great reſpeR, 

Your Ladylſhip's 
October 28, 1691. 


LETTER CXXX. 


LADY RUsSELL To DR. FiTzWILLIAM. 


WAS extremely well pleaſed, good Doctor, to 
ſee a letter from you; not that I ever was ſo in- 
jurious to you, as to believe I had leſs of your 
reſpect when I had none of your letters; and I 
expett the ſame juſtice on your part towards me, 
and I believe I have it; however, 'tis well to 
expreſs it ſometimes. The laſt I writ to you lies 
now in my dreſling-room, over the chimney, with 
one incloſedin it for Lady Gainſborough, and one 
other to Lady Julian, for I did not know how to 
dire& to you, you being gone from Windſor. I 
heard laſt night from my Lady Gainſborough, 
and was glad ſhe could tell me her daughter Na- 
pier was better ſince her being quick. I pray 
God give her mother her life with comfort. I 
hear ſhe has a luſty grand-child by her ſon. I 

would 
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would fain ſcribble longer to you, but 'tis a viſit- 
ing day, and my boy is ſo earneſt at my elbow 
that I would be going, I can't deny him, but will 
myſelf, in haſtily ſigning, 

Your faithfull friend and ſervant, 
December 29, 1691. R. RUSSELL. 


LETTER CXXXI. 


LADY RussELL TO DR. Fitzwilliam. 


1 AM ſo fully perſuaded that Doctor Fitzwilliam 
knows my thoughts towards him, that I have never 
doubted he could miſinterpret my receiving ſo 
well as I did, his kind enquiry after us, that 
morning I left Stratton; but when I read your 
note, verily meaning to write a few lines to thank 
you, I gave no anſwer for the man, and ſo I guels 
he went without any; for I was by one buſineſs 


or another ſo hurried the reſt of the time I ſtay'd, 


that I never remembered what was incumbent on 
me, and not being put in mind, left it undone, to 
my vexation when I did remember it. 

The ſolemnity of the time, when I was come 
here, made me delay till the next week writing 
to you, and then not taking the firſt poſt of that 
next, my thoughts grew too intent upon the ſea 
affairs, to write letters: But God's holy name be 


ever praiſed for the happy cloſe of that great bu- 
linels, 
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fineſs, which is marvellous in our eyes. May 
our praiſes and thanksgivings in ſome meaſure 
correſpond to the good we have received, and 
that our biggeſt acknowledgments may not be ex- 
preſſed in ringing of bells and making of bonfires; 
but in recounting his many, and wonderful, and 
glorious mercies, and in carefully walking more 


obediently to his laws, which is all we can return 
to our benefattor. 


Notwithſtanding our differences in ſome things, 
I'm ſure Dottor Fitzwilliam joyns his thankſgiv- 
ings with me in this victory over that proud per- 
ſecutor of the proteſtant religion. The expreſs 


this morning tells us, that the twelve ſhips Admi- 


ral Ruſſell had perſued to the French ſhore were 
all burnt ; the fix biggeſt on Monday night, and 
the fix leſs on Tueſday morning, with all their 
guns and ammunition ; ſix were three deck ſhips, 
and the other ſix, the leaſt was of ſixty guns. The 
fleet is now divided into three parts: the Ad- 
miral with one to Breſt, to try if he can do any 
thing there; one of the leſs is to go eaſtward, to 
look after fix French ſhips ſaid to be gone that 
way ; and the other to croſs between England and 
Dunkirk, I believe your news-papers at Chil- 
tern tell you all, but being there 1s nothing newer, 
I would do it too; and as one can ſay nothing 
but what would be dull, after what I have ſaid, I 
will conclude this from, Te 
Your friend and ſervant, 
Moy 26, 1692. R. RUSSELL. 
If 
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LADY RUSSELL'S 


If Mrs. Nappier is brought to bed, I would be 
glad to know it. And, good Dottor, pre- 
ſent my ſervice to Lady Worſley and Sir 
Robert. 


LETTER CXXXII. 


LADY RussELL To DR. Firzwilllan. 


1 WILL fay but little for myſelf, why you were 


ſo long without hearing from me, yet I could ſay 
much to my juſtification, but am more willing to 
come to the more touching and ſerious part of 
your laſt letter; not but I ſhould be very ſorry, 
indeed, if I ſuſpetted you had a thought T were 
unworthy towards you ; I dare ſay you raiſe none 
upon appearances, and other reaſon you ſhall 
never have. In ſhort, my daughter Cavendiſh 
being ill, carried me twice a day to Arlington- 
houſe, where I ſtayed till twelve and one o'clock 
at night, and much buſineſs, being near leaving 
London, and my eyes ſerving me no longer by 
candle-light, which perhaps was the biggeſt let 
of all, and hindered my doing what I deſired and 
ought to do. 

But to come to the purpoſe of yours, which 1 
received the the 13th of this lamentable month, 
the very day of that hard ſentence pronounced 
againſt my dear friend and huſband; it was the 


fat ys and ſo I had the opportunity of retiring 
without 
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without any taking notice of it, which pleaſes me 
beſt. What ſhall I ſay, Doctor? That I do live 
by your rules? No, I ſhould lye. I bleſs God 
it has long been my purpoſe, with ſome endea- 
your, through mercy, to do it. I hope I may 
conclude I grieve without ſinning; yet I can't at- 
tain to that love of God, and ſubmiſſion to all his 
providences, that I can rejoice in; however, I 
bleſs him for his infinite mercy, in a ſupport that 
is not wrought from the world (tho' my heart is 
too much bound up in the bleſſings I have yet 
left) and I hope chiefly he has enabled me to re- 
Joice in him as my everlaſting portion, and in the 

allured hope of good things in the other world. 
Good Dottor, we are travelling the ſame way, 
and hope, thro* mercy, to meet at the ſame happy 
end of all our labours here, in an eternal reſt ; 
and *tis of great advantage to that attainment, 
communicating pious thoughts to each other: no- 
thing on this ſide Heaven goes ſo near to it; and 
being where God is, 'tis Heaven. If He be in 
our hearts there will be peace and ſatisfaction, 
when one recolle{s the happineſs of ſuch a ſlate 
(which, if my heart deceives me not, I hope is 
mine) and I will try to experience more and more 
that bleſſed promiſe—< Come unto me all ye that 
are heavy laden, and I will give you eaſe.“ This 
day and this ſubjett inclines me to be very long, 
and might to another be too tedious ; but I know 
it is not ſo to Doctor Fitzwilliam, who uſes to 
feaſt 
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feaſt in the houſe of mourning. However, my 
time to open my chamber door is near; and 1 
take ſome care not to affect in theſe retirements, 
In all circumſtances I remain, 
Sin, 
Your conſtantly obliged friend and ſervant, 


R. RUSSELL. 
July 21, 1692. 


LETTER CXXXIII. 


LADY Russ ELILI To LA D Russ ELI. 


Ir ever I could retaliate with my ſiſter Ruſſell, 
it would be now, on the ſubjett of death, when I 
have all this my ſaddeſt month been reflecting on 
what I ſaw and felt; and yet what can I ſay more, 
than to acquieſce with you, that *tis a ſolemn thing 
to think of the conſequences of death to believers 
and unbelievers ! That *tis a contemplation ought 
to be of force to make us diligent for the ap- 
proaching change, I muſt own; yet I doubt it 
does ſo but on a few. That you are one of thoſe 
happy ones, I conclude, if I knew no more rea- 
ſon for it than the bare concluſion of yours, that 
the bare meditation is ſufficient to provoke to 
care; for when a heart is ſo well touch'd, it will 
att; and who has, perhaps, by an abſolute ſur- 


render of herſelf, ſo knit her ſoul to God, as 
will 
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will make her dear in his fight. We lie under 
innumerable obligations to be his entirely; and 
nothing ſhould be ſo attrafting to us, as his mira- 
culous love in ſending his Son; but my ſtill 
{mart ſorrow for earthly loſſes makes me know I 
loved inordinately, and my profit in the ſchool 
of adverſity has been ſmall, or I ſhould have long 
fince turned my mourning into rejoycing thank- 
fulneſs, that I had ſuch a friend to loſe; that 
I ſaw him I lov'd as my own ſoul take ſuch a 
proſpcet of death, as made him, when brought to 
it, walk through the dark and ſhadcd valley, (not- 
withſtanding the natural averſion of ſeparation) 
without fearing evil: for if we in our limited de- 
grees of goodneſs will not forſake thoſe that de- 
pend on us, much leſs can God caſt us from him, 
when we ſeek to him in our calamity, And tho' 
he deny'd my earneſt and repeated prayers, yet 
he has not deny*d me the ſupport of his holy ſpirit, 
in this my long day of calamity, but enabled me 
in ſome meaſure to rejoice in him as my portion 
for ever; who has provided a remedy for all our 
priefs, by his ſure promiſes of another life, where 
there is no death, nor any pain or trouble, but a 
lulneſs of joy in the preſence of God, who made 
us, and loves us for ever. 
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LETTER CXXXIV. 


LADY RussELL TO LADY SUNDER LAND, 


Your kind letter, Madam, aſks me to do 
much better for myſelf and mine, than to ſcribble 
ſo inſignificantly as I do in a piece of paper; but 
for twenty ſeveral reaſons yours muſt have the 
advantage you offer me with obliging earneſtneſs, 
a thouſand times greater than I deſerve, or there 
can be cauſe for, but that you have taken a reſo- 
lution to be all goodneſs and favour to me. And 
indeed what greater mark can you almoſt give 
than remembring me ſo often, and letting me re- 
ceive the exceeding advantage of your doing lo, 
by reading your letters, which are all ſo edifying? 
When I know you are continually engaged in ſo 
great and neceſſary employments as you are, and 
have but too imperfett health, which to any other 
in the world but Lady Sunderland would unfit for 
at leaſt ſo great diſpatches as you are charged 
with, Theſe are moſt viſible tokens of provi- 
dence, that every one that aims to do their duty 


hall be enabled to do it. 


I hope your natural ſtrength is ſo great, that it 
will in ſome time, if you do your part, maſter what 
has been accidentally in the diſorder of it. Health, 
if one ſtrictly conſiders, is the firſt of earthly blel- 
ſings; for even the converſation of friends, which 


as to ſpiritual profits, as you excellently obſerve, 
is 
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is the neareſt approach we can make to heaven 
while we live in theſe tabernacles of clay; ſo 'tis 
in a temporal ſenſe alſo, the moſt pleaſant and the 
moſt profitable improvement we can make of the 
time we are to ſpend on earth. But, as I was 
ſaying, if our bodys are out of tune, how ill do 
we enjoy what in itſelf is ſo precious ? and how 
often muſt we chooſe, if we can attain it, a ſhort 
lumber, that may take off our ſenſe of pain, than 
to accept what we know in worth excells almoſt 
to infiniteneſs ? No ſoul can ſpeak more feelingly 
than my poor ſelf on this ſubject; who can truly 
ſay, my friendſhips have made all the joys and 
troubles of my life; and yet who would live and 
not love? Thoſe who have try'd the inſipidneſa 
of it would, I believe, never chooſe it. Mr, 
Waller ſays—* *Tis (with ſinging) all we know 
they do above.” And 'tis enough; for if there 
is ſo charming a delight in the love, and ſuitable. 


neſs in humours, to creatures! what muſt it be to 


our clarified ſpirits to love in the preſence of 
God! Can there be a greater contemplation to 
provoke to diligence for our preparation to that 
great change, where we ſhall be perfected and ſo 
continue for ever! I ſee I have ſcribbled a great 
deal of paper; I dare not read it, leſt I ſhould be 
lorry Lady Sunderland ſhould; and yet can now 
ſend her nothing if not this, for my eyes grow ill 


lo faſt, I reſolye to do nothing of this ſort by can- 
de light, 
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LETTER CXXXV. 


Lavy RussELL To DR. FiTzWILLIAM, 


1 HAVE not uſed to be ſo long without hold. 
ing a correſpondence with my good friend Doc. 


tor Fitzwilliam; but I can do no more as I have 
done, therefore do works of neceſſity in the firſt 
place ; and when I think I have not done too 
much, I proceed to thoſe of pleaſure. If I had 
found leaſure to be ſo employed, you had been 
told ſooner that I have received your's of the 23d 
Auguſt. I thank you, Sir, for all in it; and 
would gladly ſay ſomething to every thing in par- 
ticular, but I muſt reſtrain my deſires, being re- 
ſolved to be ſtrict in obſerving the direQions 1 
am under for my bad eyes, which I am not ſens 
ſenſible I hurt by what I can do, which is writs 
ing ; as for reading, I am paſt that contentment, 
eſpecially print; your hand is plain, and ſo vel 
known to me, I can yet make ſhift to ſee it; and 
while I can, deſire to do ſo, if you pleaſe. 

I have had a ſtrong inclination to have di- 
cours'd a buſineſs of weight with you, no leſi 
than the marriage of my daughter; if Lady Gainſ- 
borough thought of it, you had a hint of it earlier 
than almoſt any body from me. I do own when 
it was firſt propoſed, I was as it were ſurprized; 


but when 1 came ſeriouſly to conſider, and di- 
courſe 
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courſe with her friends, and alſo with ſuch others 
as I could then get to talk with, and found rea- 
fon to conclude that a reverſe of parliament was 
all the ſcruple I need to have, I was content to 
hear more of it, and not refuſe the beſt match in 


England for an imaginary religious ſcruple. For, - 


as on the one hand, I am joyfull to ſee my daugh- 
ters beſtowed to the two beſt fortunes in England, 
ſo, on the other, if he had a kingdom with his, I 
vould not agree to put her knowingly in circum- 
ſtances that I ſhould doubt God's bleſſing would 
not go with. Bt if a divorce is juſt, as agreeing 
with the word of God, I take a marriage after it 
certainly to be ſo *. And for the eſtate, we enjoy 
them by man's law, and that man can alter, and 
ſo may alter again; which is a riſk I am willing 
to run, if there would be enough left. 


* In 1670, John Lord Roos, or Roſs, (afterwards Earl 
and Duke of Rutland) who had married Lady Anne Pier- 
point, daughter to Henry Marquis of Dorcheſter, by whom 
be had two ſons, having brought proofs of adultery againſt 
her, and obtained a ſentence of divorce in the ſpiritual 
court, as it amounted only to a ſeparation from bed and 
board, he moved for a bill to diſſolve the bond; and an act 
of parliament was paſſed diſabling her iſſue to inherit any of 
his lands or honours, and enabling him to marry again. — 
He then married Diana, daughter of the Earl of Aileſbury, 
by whom he had no iſſue. His third wife was Catharine, 
daughter to Baptiſt Noel, Viſcount Campden, by whom he 
had two ſons and two daughters ; the eldeſt ſon, John Lord 
Roos, married Catharine, daughter of Lord William and 
Lady Rachel Ruſſell, who had four ſons and four daughters. 


Nn 2 The 
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The young people have juſt ſeen one another, 
He is a pretty youth, and, as I am told, vir. 
tuouſly bred, and is free from all ill; his tutor 
was with him; he is a non-ſwearer, a divine, a 
man of parts, they ſay, and a good liver. You 
ſee, tho* I may not think the better of him, I do 
not think the worſe. This is the buſineſs ſticks 
cloſeſt to my thoughts, and ſo I am apt to enlarge 
to ſuch friends as you. For the chat of the town, 
as the ſucceſſor to my poor ſiſter 7, &c. I will 
not venture to hurt my eyes for it; ſo will cloſe 
this from 


Your faithfull friend and ſervant, 
19 Seplember 1692. R. RUSSELL. 


LETTER CXXXVI. 


Outtn Mary To Lapy RUSSELL, 


I CONFESS myſelf lazy enough in writing, yet 
that has not hinder'd my anſwering Lady Ruſlel!'s 
letter, but ſtaying for Mr. Ruſſell's own anſwer, to 
which you referr'd me. 

I have ſeen him this day, and find he is reſolved 
to be Mr. Ruffell ſtill; I could not preſs him far- 
ther in a thing he ſeem'd ſo little to care for, ſo 


Lord Montague's ſecond wife was Elizabeth, daughter 
of Henry Cavendiſh, Duke of Newcaſtle, widow of Chril- 
topher Monk, Duke of Albemarle. 


there 
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there is an end of that matter. Whether the King 
will think I have done it enough or no I can't 
tell, but 'tis not in my nature to compliment, 
which makes me always take people. at their 
words. I was glad to hear Lord Bedford is ſo 
well, and that your eyes are no worſe. 

You are ſo taken up I hear with your daugh- 
ter's marriage, that I will not make my letter any 
longer; beſides *tis eaſier to ſay many things than 


to write them, and at preſent I have not much - 


time; I hope ſoon to have more by the King's 
coming, who I expect in a few days, if it 
pleaſe God to give good weather for his journey. 

I ſhall ſay no more now, but aſſure you nobody 
can more ſincerely wiſh you all imaginable ſatis- 
faction in what you are about, and all things elſe, 
than I do, who am really, and will ſhew myſelf on 
all occaſions, 

Your very affectionate friend, 

Wiitehall, 18 OR. 1692, MARIE R, 


LETTER CXXXVII. 


Lany Russ ZIL To DR. FiTzwILLIAM. 


W HILE I can ſee at all, I muſt do a little 


more than I can when God ſees it beſt that out- 
ward darkneſs ſhall fall upon me, which will de- 


prive me of all ſociety at a diſtance, which I. 


eltcem exceeding profitable and pleaſant ; but ſtill 
| Nn 3 I have 
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I have full hope I ſhall rejoyce in that He will 
not deny me his great grace to {ſtrengthen me with 
might, by his Spirit in the inner man. Then 1 
ſhall walk in the right way, till I reach the } Joys 
of eternal endurance. 

I muſt ever thank my friends for their good 
thoughts of me; if I know my own heart, you 
are juſt to me in thoſe that concern that affair; 
my poor child muſt have a part, if it take effect. 
My daily prayers are to be diretted by his holy 
Spirit, and that it- may proceed or fall as he in 
mercy ſees it beſt. I cannot write long enough 
together, to ſay much to the argument you do 
gently hint your mind concerning it. He has 
been here a week, and there appears no diſpoſi- | 
tion in him that is blameable, tho? his age is not 
enough to compoſe him ſkilfull in diſguiſe, and 
ſo with art to conceal his inclinations; neither 
are his tender years proof againſt impreſſions, and 
imbibing bad as well as good. The gentleman 
you mentioned was with him, and, I believe, has 
done well his duty. His want of complaiſance 
gives me no prejudice, or ſo little, that if he were 
my ſon, I would put him into his hands from 
me, for ſome time to the univerſity, where I think 
our nobility ſhould paſs ſome of their time ; it has 
been for many years neglected; I muſt uſe that 
term, becauſe I think it a proper one. | 

We are, God proſpering our intentions, as near 


out remove to London, as the middle of this 
| month 
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months is to us, where I ſhould hope to meet 
Lady Gainſborough, but that your laſt hints no- 
thing of it. Pray preſent my moſt humble ſervice 


unto her, and continue juſt to me, in believing 


me to be 
Your faithfull and affeQtionate friend to ſerve you, 


R. RUSSELL, 
5 November, 1692. 


LETTER cxxxvIII. 


Lady RuTLAnD® To LADY Russ zII. 


Tur world may blame me for receiving the 
honour of a word from dear Lady Ruſſell, with- 
out returning my acknowledgments for it imme- 
diately; but I am too well acquainted with your 
Ladyſhip's goodneſs to believe you will impute 
any little delay of my thanks to any diſreſpeQ, 
knowing I only ſpare you the trouble of reading 


too often dull empty letters; and that I have 


thoſe obligations to your Ladyſhip, that *tis im- 
poſſible while I have any ſenſe, either to ſpare 
my pains or ſelf, when it could be to pay you 
any real ſervice, 

I hope your Ladyſhip will do me the juſtice 
to believe, that the account your laſt gave of Mr. 


Lord Campden's daughter. 
Nn 4 Euers 
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Euers being now on the diſpatching part, and the 
hopes you give me to wait upon you ſome time 
in June at Woborne, gave me great ſatisfaction; 
and that you will add to that the eſteem which is 
due to yourſelf, and dear Mrs. Ruſſell, from me; 
and then you cannot but be aſſured that nothing 
can give me more content, than ſeeing your 
daughter, mine alſo; for both before and after that 
deſired happineſs, there can be no command you 
can lay upon me, which will not be obeyed with 
pleaſure, and taken as the greateſt favour can be 


beſtow'd upon, 
Mb AM, 


Your Ladyſhip's moſt obedient, faithfull, 
Humble ſervant, 
19 April, 1693. K. RUTLAND. 


LETTER CXXXIX. 


LADY RussELL To DR. FITZwILLIAU. 


Tur kindeſt marks you can give me, good 
DoQtor, of your having me in your thoughts, I 
received as you deſigned I ſhould, before, and 
yet very near the day that I muſt ever give a ſo- 
lemn regard to; but, alas! my bad eyes ſerve 
me now ſo little that I could not read your pa- 
pers, and tell you that I had done ſo in one day. 
*Tis mortifying, yet I hope I do not repine, but, 


on the contrary, rejoyce in the goodneſs of my 
God 


LETTER 9. 


God to me, that when I fear'd the utter loſs of 
fight, has let me thus long ſee the light, and by it 
given me time to prepare for that day of bodily 
darkneſs which perhaps muſt foon overtake me. 
And what a grace is it that I ſhould firſt ſettle my 
two daughters, as I expect to do? tho? as near 
as we take this in hand to be, it may never take 
effect, nay, ſhall not, (if God is pleaſed to grant 
my requeſt) unleſs it be a thing pleaſing in his 


| fight, and which his bleſſing ſhall go along with, 


I am apt to ſay unleſs they ſhall be happy in it, 
but I find a diſtinQtion to be made between being 
pleaſing in God's fight, and their being happy, 
as we term it, that is, being full of worldly enjoy- 
ments, and taking exceſſive delight in their en- 
joyments. This God may withold in mercy to 
their future good. So that I conſider, if the act 
is acceptable to him, all ſhall work to their good, 
(if they love and ſerve him) but whether by a 
proſperous, pleaſant gale, or ſtruggling with 
ſtormy weather, that I matter not ſo much, their 
eternal intereſt being my care. And this I beg 
your joyning with me in hearty prayer for. I 
thank you, Sir, for the meditation ſo choicely 


provided for me, who muſt rememher my feeble 


light, ſince it remembers me, who will be 


Your conſtant and obliged friend and ſeryant, 


R. RUSSELL. 
Moborne Abby, 25 July, 169 · 
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LETTER CXL. 


Sin James Foxses® To LADY Russ ETI. 


Mavpan, 


I COULD not miſs this opportunity of giving 
your Ladyſhip ſome account of Lord Roſs and 
Lady Roſs's journey t, and their reception at 
Belvoir, which look'd more like the progreſs of 
a King and Queen through their country, than 
that of a bride and bridegroom's going home to 
their father's houſe. At their firſt entry into Lei- 
ceſterſhire, they were received by the High She- 
riff at the head of all the gentlemen of the coun- 
try, who all paid their reſpeas, and complimented 
the lady bride at Harborough. She was attended 


next day to this place by the ſame gentlemen, and 


by thouſands of other people, who came from all 
places of the country to ſee her, and to wiſh them 
both joy, even with huzzas and acclamations, 

As they drew near to Belvoir, our train in- 
creaſed, with ſome coaches, and with freſh troops 
of Aldermen, nd Corporations, beſides a great 


The gentleman by whom Lord Cavendiſh ſent his of- 
fers of aſſiſtance to Lord Ruſſell, after his condemnation. 

+ Lady Ruſſell's ſecond daughter, Catharine, was mar- 
ried to John, Lord Roſs (afterwards Duke of Rutland) on 


many 
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bridegroom (for ſo they are ſtill called) with 
verſes upon their happy marriage. 

I cannot better repreſent their firſt arrival at 
Belvoir, than by the Woborne ſong that Lord 
Bedford lik'd ſo well; for at the gate were four- 
and-twenty fidlers all in a row; four-and-twenty 
trumpeters, with their tan tara ra ra's ; four- and- 
twenty ladys, and as many parſons; and in great 
order they went in proceſſion to the great apart- 
ment, where the uſual ceremony of ſaluting and 
wiſhing of joy paſt, but ſtill not without ſome- 
thing repreſented in the ſong, as very much tittle- 
tattle, and fiddle-fiddle. After this the time paſt 
away till ſupper in viſiting all the apartments of 
the houſe, and in ſeeing the preparations for the 


ſack poſſet, which was the moſt extraordinary 


thing I did ever fee, and much greater than it 
was repreſented to be. After ſupper, which was 
exceeding magnificent, the whole company went 
in proceſſion to the great hall ; the bride and 
bridegroom firſt, and all the reſt in order, two and 
two; there it was the ſcene opened, and the great 
ciſtern appeared, and the healths began; firſt in 
ſpoons, ſome time after in filver cups; and though 
the healths were many, and great variety of names 
given to them, it was obſerved after one hour's 
hot ſervice, the poſſet did not fink above one inch, 
which made my Lady Rutland call in all the fa- 
mily, and then upon their knees the bride and 

bridegroom's 


many Clergymen, who preſented the bride and 
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bridegroom's health, with proſperity and happi- 
neſs, was drunk in tankards brim full of ſack. 
poſſet. This laſted till paſt 12 o'clock, &c. 


Mapam, 


Your moſt humble and faithfull ſervant, 
1693. J. FORBES, 


LETTER CXLI. 


ARrCcHBIiSHOP TiclotsON To Lapy RUSSELL, 


Mpx, Lambeth Houſe, Aug. 26,1 693. 


'T ro nobody rejoices more that myſelf in the 
happineſs of your Ladyſhip and your children, yet 
in the hurry in which you muſt needs have been, 
I could not think it fit for to give you the diſ- 
turbance ſo much as of a letter, which otherwiſe 
had both in friendſhip and good manners, been 
due upon this great occaſion. But now that buly 
time is, in a good meaſure, over, I cannot for- 
bear, after ſo many as I am ſure haye been be- 
fore me, to congratulate with your Ladyſhip this 
happy match of your daughter; for ſo I heartily 
pray it may prove, and have great reaſon to be- 
lieve it will, becauſe I cannot but look upon it as 
part of the comfort and reward of your patience 
and ſubmiſſion to the will of God, under that ſoreſt 
and moſt heavy affliction that could have. befallen 

you; 


LETTER 8. 
you ; and when God ſends and intends a bleſſing, 


it ſhall have no ſorrow or evil with it. 

I intreat my Lord Roſs and his Lady to accept 
of my humble ſervice, and my hearty wiſhes of 
great and laſting happineſs, 

My poor wife is at, preſent very ill, which goes 
very near me; and having ſaid this, I know we 
ſhall have your prayers. I intreat you to give 
my humble ſervice to my Lord of Bedford, and 
my Lord Cavendiſh and his Lady. I could, upon 
ſeveral accounts, be melancholy, but I will not 
upon ſo joyful an occaſion, I pray God to pre- 
ſerve and bleſs your Ladyſhip, and all the good 
family at Woburn, and to make us all concern'd 
to prepare ourſelves with the greateſt care for a 
better life. 

I am, with all true reſpe& and eſteem, 
Mavpam, 
Your Ladyſhip's moſt faithful 
And moſt humble ſervant, 


JO. CANT. 


LETTER CXLII. 
LADY RussEIIL ro DR. FitzwWILLIAM. 


You will be ſo juſt to me, good Door, as 
never to miſtruſt my ſilence; if I did not believe 
| lo, I ſhould be in ſome pain now, having two 
letters from you by me, that if I am not very un- 

worthy 
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worthy will make me take a pleaſure to ſay ſome. 
thing in return of ſo much good vill; and tis then 
an ill mark not to have writ in ſo long a time, be- 
ing I know none but what are ſelf-lovers enough 
to do what pleaſes them, Yet ſo has been my 
caſe, I would have been glad to have converſed 
with you, good Dottor, but could not, as my 
preſent circumſtances are. Heretofore, whatever 
engagements I had a days, the nights were free 
to me; but my ill eyes can now not ſerve me at 
all, when once a candle is lighted ; ſo that ſince 
Lord Rutland came hither, I have been miſtreſs 
of no time; if I had, I ſhould not have liv'd in 
a continual noiſe and hurry as I have done. I 
did excuſe my going to Belvoir with all the com- 
pany, but followed them before I had acquitted | 
myſelf of all my formal congratulations ; for if ! 
do more than a very little at a time, I find my 
eyes ake, and that I am ſure is naught, and a little 
ſight is too precious a good to be neglefted. 

I thank you, Sir, for all your thoughts on the 
ſubje& which fill'd mine this laſt year, but I can't 
attempt to ſay any thing in return ; it would be 
too long a diſcourſe for me this way. I hope ! 
have done my duty well to my daughters, and 
that they ſhall enjoy a laſting happineſs ; but 
above all, my prayer is, that the end of their faith 
may be the ſalvation of their ſouls ; that they may 
be endued with ſuch graces here, as may fit them 


for the glories of the ſtate hereafter, | 
It 


LT 


If your retirement pleaſes you, indeed, and that 
you do not deceive yourſelf, I have nothing to 
ſay againſt it, if your health does not abate, which 
certainly will, if your mind does not agree per- 
fealy with what your will has choſen : let that be 
a timely monitor to you. Man is a ſociable crea- 
ture, and you by diſpoſition are made for it, and 
by the accidents of your life ever uſed to it, fo 
that it is very new to you to be very ſolitary long 
together ; and while you have a competency, Doc- 
tor, deny not yourſelf the innocent, nay the pro- 
fitable comforts of life. I apprehend but one in- 
convemency, if you do a little leſs ſequeſter your- 
ſelf, and that I hope you are of a more temperate 
ſpirit than to draw on yourſelf; but you are beſt 
judge. I exceed my bounds exceedingly, for I 
take little paper to night, no more than one fide, 
not to turn over, for if I do, this is the iſſue. 
Farewell, good Door, for this time. 
I am conſtantly, your friend to ſerve you, 


Sept. 18. 1693. R. RUSSELL. 


LETTER CXLIII. 


 Axcustshoe TIILOTSON To LADY RUSSELL, 
Lambeth Houſe, Oct. 13, 1693. 


Iuavr forborne, Madam, hitherto, even to 


acknowledge the receipt of your Lady ſhip's let- 
ter, and your kind concernment for mine and my 
wife's 
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wife's health, becauſe I ſaw how unmerciful you 
were to your eyes in your laſt letter to me; fo 
that I ſhould certainly have repented the pro- 
vocation I gave you to it by mine, had not fo 
great and good an occaſion made it neceſſary, 

J had intended this morning to have ſent Mr. 
Vernon to Woburn, to have inquired of your 


| Ladyſhip's health; having but newly heard, that 


ſince your return from Belyoir, a dangerous fe- 
ver had ſeized upon you. But yeſterday morn- 
ing, at council, I happily met with Mr. Ruſſell, 
who to my great joy, told me, that he hoped that 
danger was over ; for which I thank God with all 
my heart, becauſe I did not know how fatal the 
event might be, after the care and hurry you 
have been in, and in ſo ſickly a ſeaſon. 


The King's return is now only hindered by 


contrary winds. I pray God to ſend him fafe 
to us, and to dire& him what to do when he 1s 
come. I was never ſo much at my wit's end 
concerning the public. God only can bring us 
out of the labyrinth we are in, and I truſt he will. 

My wife gives her moſt humble ſervice and 
thanks to you for your concernment for her, and 
does rejoice equally with me for the good news 
of your recovery. 

Never ſince I knew the world, had I ſo much 
reaſon to value my friends. In the condition I 
now am, I can have no new ones; or, if I could, 


I can have no aſſurance that they are ſo. I could 
| not 
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not at a diſtance believe, that the upper end of 
the world was ſo hollow as I find it. I except a 
very few, of whom I can believe no ill till I 
plainly ſee it. 

I have ever earneſtly coveted your letters; but 
now J do as earneſtly beg of you to ſpare them 
for my ſake, as well as your own. With my 
very. humble ſervice to my good Lord of Bed- 
ford, and to all yours, and my hearty prayers to 
God for you all, I remain, 


Mapau, | 
Your Ladyſhip's moſt obliged 
And obedient ſervant, 
JO. CANT“. 


* The Archbiſhop's correſpondence with Lady Ruſſell 
had been interrupted on her part for many months, by the 
diſorder in her eyes increaſing to ſuch a degree, that ſhe was 
oblig'd on the 27th of June, 1694, to ſubmit to the ope- 
ration of couching. Upon this occaſion his Grace drew up 
a prayer two days after, in which he touch'd upon the death 
of her huſband, «© whom the holy and righteous Providence 
(ſays he) permitted [under a colour of law and Juice) to 
be [unjuſtly] cut off from the land of the living.“ But over 


the words between the brackets, after the firſt writing, he 


drew a line, as intending to eraſe them, probably from a 
reflection that they might be too ſtrong, or leſs ſuitable to 
a prayer. June 28th, he wrote to the Biſhop of Saliſbury, 
*I cannot forbear to tell you, that my Lady Ruſſell's eye 
was couch'd yeſterday morning with very good ſuccels : 


God be praiſed for it. Birch. 
| Oo LET 
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LETTER CXLIV. 
LADY RussEtLL To DR. FITEZWIILIAUu. 


Goop Docron, 


Ino 1 will not fay 1 am to Mane in not 
writing, yet I pronounce myſelf fo, by not tak- 
ing care you might know I had your letter, and 
the book, which was writ with ſo much care, that 
I found no pain at all in reading it. I can't ſay 


the like to the doubtfulneſs of thoughts I perceive 


you, Sir, engaged in. I am not furniſhed with 
abilities, (my brains and eyes would both fail me 
in the taſk) if I ſhould attempt to effect what I 
wiſh. So I leave you to yourſelf, being ſatisfied 
you are not fo grievouſly wanting to yourſelf, as 
not to have ſought all arguments to convince 
your judgment, that you might honeſtly ſubmit to 
the preſent government, which by the wonderful 
providence of God is eſtabliſhed in theſe nations, 
for maintaining the proteſtant religion in its pu- 
rity, both at home and abroad, and which without 
ſuch a miraculous revolution was not, in humane 
reaſon, to be expetted in all this part of the world. 
Sure this has been the work of his own hand ; and 
although he may have uſed inſtruments to bring 
this about, may not you judge it a bleſſing to them 


to be ſo made uſe of? And as all the methods 
| ol 
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of the Almighty are good, and what we have lately 
felt does not ſeem in diſpleaſure, why you may 
not rejoyce, and enjoy the bleſſed fruits of it, is 
a circumſtance I am ſorry for; and ſo 1 have 
done. Only I will add thus' much more, that I 
am far from being convinced, let your own ſeru- 
ples be what they can be, that this is a caſe to en- 


gage your contending in, as a mark of the true 


and heroick ſpirit of Chriſtianity, attaining to- 
wards perfeQion, as the miniſters of the goſpel 
ſhould, eſpecially, embrace. Stay, and endure, 
for the example, comfort, and ſupport of others, 
Remember, good Doctor, 'tis the calling in po- 
pery muſt be the iſſue, which God in his watchſull 
providence, has, in appearance, put away from 
us. And 1 hope all who bave accepted of the 
way, you do not judge hardly of. I know you do 
not; and therefore, tho? you can't ſatisfy your 
mind, diſcourage not others. I am ſure the Biſhop 
of Bath and Wells excited others to comply, when 
he could not bring himſelf to do ſo, but rejoiced 
that others could. 1 will break off abruptly, be- 
cauſe elſe I ſee I can't. You cannot miſconſtrue 
any thing I have ſaid; I know you cannot think 
my meaning bad towards you. 

If you reſolve upon retiring to ſome neutral 
town, in what I can be of help to you, you may, 
Sir, count upon ite I ſhall expect to hear when, 
and in what. A paſs, I ſuppoſe, is no difficult 
thing to obtain. I have ſcribbled ſo much, I 
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muſt not engage in telling ſtorys of my fon. In 
ſhort, if they do not deceive me whom I truſt, 
all goes very well. I intend ever to remain, as 
I am at preſent, | Elke 
Good Doctor Fitzwilliam Fe: 
Faithfull friend and ſervant, 


Oxford 17 May, 1696. R. RUSSELL. 


LETTER CXLV. 


Lavy RussELL To DR. FiTzWILLIAM. 


M ANY obſtacles have been in my way to pre- 
vent my taking notice that I have received lately 
two letters from you, good Doftor; obſerve, I 
ſay, giving you notice that I had them; for as to 
the anſwering them, I am not ſo conceited of my- 
ſelf to go about it. I will only ſay, that I am 
glad nothing of ſuch a nature can be put upon 
me, as ſhould try my ſtrength both of judgment 
and fortitude, which I miſtruſt would both prove 
very weak; whilſt in the mean time I ſee men, 


- whole ſincerity and ability I have equal value for, 


point blank contrary one to the other; yet both 


vill be, I doubt not, accepted at the great day of 


tryal; and n I will take leave, = to vin 


you converted. lig 
| Becauſe I know I can't manage the PT 


J will 
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I will give it over, leſt I hurt the cauſe I would 


give credit to. If I had a better talent, I would 


not give you over as I muſt do; nor, however, 


('tis poſſible) if I had the fight I had once; but, 


as it is, I muſt be content, and am thankfully ſo. 

My daughter's condition will now very ſoon 
call me back to Southampton-houſe. I purpoſe 
it before middle of July. I thank God we are 
very healthful in this town. 


I am, ſincerely, 


Your friend to ſerve you to my beſt power, 
Oxford, 15 June, 1696. R. RUSSELL. 


N. B. Soon after this Doctor Fitzwilliam died, 
having appointed all the letters which Lady 
Ruſſell writ to him, to be returned to her 
Ladyſhip, that they might be printed; many 
of which do not appear, 


LETTER CXLVI. 
Bisnor or SALISBURY TO Lapy RUSSELL. 


I DO' heartily congratulate with your Ladyſhip 
for this new bleſſing. God has now heard your 
prayers, with relation to two of your children, 
which is a good earneſt that he will hear them in 
due time with relation to the third. You begin 
to ſee your children's children; God grant you 

Oo may 
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may likewiſe ſee peace upon Iſrael. And now 
that God has ſo built up your houſe, I hope you 
will ſet yourſelf to build a houſe of prayer for the 
honour of his name. 
| You have paſſed through very different ſcenes 
of life. God has reſerved the beſt to the laſt. I 
do make it a ſtanding part of my poor prayers 
twice a day, that as now your family is the greateſt 
in its three branches that has been in England in 
our age, ſo that it may in every one of theſe an- 
ſwer thoſe bleſſings by an exemplary holineſs, and 
that both you and they may be public bleſlings to 
the age and nation, 
I do not think of coming up yet this fortnight, 
if I am not called for“. I humbly thank your 


* The Marquis of Halifax ſaid of Biſhop Burnet,— 
« He makes many enemics, by ſetting an ill-natured ex- 
ample of living, which they are not inclined to follow. His 
indifference for preferment, his contempt not only of ſplen- 
dor, but of all unneceſſary plenty, his degrading himſelf into 
the loweſt and moſt painful duties of his calling, are ſuch 
unprelatical qualities, that, let him be never ſo orthodox in 
other things, in theſe he muſt be a diſſenter. Virtues of 


ſuch a ſtamp are ſo many hereſies in the opinion of thoſe 


divines, who have ſoftened the primitive injunctions, ſo as 
to make them ſuit better with the preſent frailty of man- 
kind, No wonder then, if they are angry, ſince it is in 


Meir OI defence; or that from a principle of ſelf. preſer- 


vation they thi endesweur to ſuppreſs a man, whoſe 
parts are a ſhame, and whoſe life is 4 ſcandal to them. 
Both he and Tillotfon, as well as many other Chriſtian 


Bithops, were averſe to pluralities and non- reſidence. 


Ladyſhip 


Ladyſhip. for giving me this early notice of ſo 
great a bleſſing to you. I hope it ſhall ſoon be 
compleated by my Lady Roſs's full recovery. 
Mrs. Burnet is very ſenſible of the honour your 
Ladyſhip does her in thinking of her, and does 
particularly rejoyce in God's goodneſs to you. 
I am, with the higheſt ſenſe of gratitude and 
reſpect 3 


- Mapan, 
Your Ladyſhip' s moſt humble, moſt obedient, 
And moſt obliged ſervant, 
Saliſbury, 31 Of. 1696. GI. SARUM. 


LETTER CXLVIL 


LADY RussELL ro Sik RoBerRT WORSLEY, 


Six ROBERT, 


Ir my letters were of ſervice to you, I ſhould 
not reſerve them, only for ſuch times as I ſerve 
ends of my own by it, as I now deſign to do, be- 
ing the errand of this paper is to obtain your opi- 
nion, if you pleaſe to give it, upon a few queſ- 
tions I will put to you. By the death of Mr, 
Morin, Sir, you know there wants a preſentation 
to Kingſworthy, and a Vicar at Micheldevever. 
I find both places well diſpoſed to receive Mr. 
Swayue. 1 hope he is worthy of the gift, and 
3 believe 
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believe you think: him ſo. If you ſhould know 
any thing why he is not, the! as a friend you might 
wiſh he were the incumbent, yet I am perſuaded 
that in a juſt regard to the weight of the matter, 
and to me who aſk it from you, if you know any 
viſible reaſon that he is not a proper perſon for 
fuch a preferment, that you will caution me in 
it; for I profeſs to you, Sir, I think the care of 
ſo many ſouls is a weighty charge; and I have 
been willing to take time to conſider whoſe hands 
I, put theſe into. I can, with all my ſcruples, 
make no exception to Mr. Swayne, if his vapours 
are not too prevalent to permit his being free and 
active in ſuch a charge. But I hope 'tis not ſo; 
and if you concur with me, I will beſtow them 
upon him; for IL. do not ſee how I can part them. 
And now, Sir 1 come with my ſecond queſtion 
to you, when I have told you the proviſion I 
would make for curates. I have met with a paper 
ſigned by Mr. Morin to my father, in which he 
engages to allow the curate at Kingſworthy fifty 
pounds a year; and that at Straton, who ſerved 
Popham allo, thirty pounds a year; Northington 
is not mentioned in it. Now, Sir, I would, in 
fhort, have the ſame ſtipends, as this paper ſig- 
nifies were formerly agreed on, to be honeſtly 
made good by the next incumbent, and during 
my pleaſure!" There will be ten pounds a year 
more coming in to him than has been formerly, 
and ; as much to the Corate . ſerves Straton-; 


for 


x v 
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fomal few years ago my dear Lord added twenty 
pounds ca year, during his will do do ſo, to be fo 
divided and without a very juſtifiable reaſon I 
ſhall not withhold it; and forty ſhillings a year 
more to the Vicar, upon an en for ſome 
orchards taken into the park. 

From this long digreſfion I return to my queſ- 
tion, which ariſes from this purpoſe of mine that 
I muſt offer to you. I know 'tis a thing required 
by many, to take a bond for reſigning at the pa- 
tron's pleaſure. I have no diſpoſition at all to do 
ſo; but to this I have, that I would have a bond 


to perform theſe conditions to the Curates, unleſs 


I diſpenſe with him; and alſo, that in caſe of 
non-reſidence, he ſhall reſign to me“. For the 
caſe often happens, they get another living, and 
the ſituation it may be more pleaſant, then put in 
a Curate for a ſmall ſtipend, and I have no re- 
medy. That this is practicable I believe, tho” I 
am ignorant enough, and am not in a place where 
I can be well informed. But I refer myſelf, Sir 
Robert, to you, and in what you ſee cauſe to op- 
pole me, pray do it; you will oblige me by it; 
and, I think, I ſhall ſubmit to reaſon. But if 
what I aſk is (as I conceive We amn. I 


4 


| * Reſidence would, at the Council of Trans, have-been 


| declared to be j Jure divino, which the Pope himſelf could not 


dif penſe with, but that it was over-ruled by the intrigues of 
his creatures; fo that, however inſiſted « on by ſome Biſhops, 
Y prevented its being ſo decreed.”. 
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ſhould take it as a favour if you would diſcourſe 
Mr. Swayne upon it, and then inſtruct Mr, 
Mewes to draw up an inſtrument to the purpoſes 


J have ſignified. When 1 hear from you I will 


be ready to 


LETTER CXLVIII. 


LADY Russ EzLIL To King WIIIIAUu. 
Sin, 


I RATHER chooſe to trouble your Majeſty 
with a letter, than be wanting in my duty, in the 
moſt ſubmiſſive manner imaginable, to aclnow- 
ledge the honour and favour I am told your 
Majeſty deſigns for Lord Rutland and his family, 
in which I am ſo much intereſted. 

Tis an act of great goodneſs, Sir, in you; and 
the generous manner you have been pleaſed to 
promiſe it in, makes the honour, if poſſible, 
greater. As you will lay an eternal obligation 
on that family, be pleaſed to allow me to anſwer 
for all thoſe I am related to; they will look on 
themſelves equally honour'd with Lord Rutland, 
by your favour to his family, and I am ſure will 
exprels their acknowledgments to your Majeſty 
in the moſt dutifull manner, to the beſt of their 
ſervices ; in which I earneſtly deſire my ſon Bed- 


ford may exceed, as he has been firſt, and early 


honour'd 


1 . - 
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honour'd with the marks of your favour. And 
I hope I may live to ſee your Majeſty has be- 
ſtowed one more upon him, who appears to me 
to have no other ambition, except what he pre- 
fers above all others, making himſelf acceptable 
to your Majeſty, and Bring in your good opi- 
nion. 

I preſume to ſay, I believe there is no fault 
in his intentions of duty towards your Majeſty, 
nor, I truſt, ever will be; and that as his years 
increaſe, his performances will better declare the 
faithfulneſs of his mind, which will hugely enlarge 
the comforts of 

Your Majeſty's Moſt humble, moſt dutifull, 

And moſt obedient ſervant, 


R. RUSSELL. 


N. B. Lady Ruſſell's endorſement on the fore- 
going letter, is in theſe words: 


To the KING, 1701-2, about firſt of March, and 
found in his pocket when dead. 


LETTER CXLIX, 


LADY RussELL To (Rovuvicxny) EARL . 
GALWAY “. 


Aras! my dear Lord Galway, my ** 
are yet all diſorder, confuſion, and amazement; 
| | and 
We: Lady Ruſſell's ay ſon, Wriotheſley, Duke of Bed- 
ford, died of the ſmall-pox, in May 1711, in the 31ft year 
of 
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and I think I am very uncapable of A or 
doing what I ſhould, 

I did not know the greatneſs of my 158 to " 
perſon, till I could ſee it no more. When Nature, 
who will be miſtreſs, has, in ſome meaſure, with 
time, relieved herſelf, then, and not till then, I truſt 
the Goodneſs, which hath no' bounds, and whoſe 
power is irreſiſtable, will aſſiſt me by his grace to 
reſt contented with what his unerring providence 
has appointed and permitted. And J ſhall feel eaſe 
in this contemplation, that there was nothing un- 
comfortable in his death, but the loſing him. His 
God was, I verily believe, ever in his thoughts, 
Towards his laſt hours he called upon him, and 
complained he could not pray his prayers. To 
what I anſwered, he ſaid, he wiſh'd for more time 
to make up his accounts with God. Then with 
remembrance to his ſiſters, and telling me how 
good and kind his wife had been to him, and that 
he ſhould have been glad to have expreſted him- 


of his age ; upon which occaſion this letter was written, — 
To this affliction ſucceeded, in Nov. 1711, the loſs of her 
daughter, the Ducheſs of Rutland, who died in child- bed. 
Lady Ruſſell, after ſeeing her in the coffin, went to her 
other daughter, married to the Duke of Devonſhire, from 
whom it was neceſſary to conceal her grief, ſhe being at 
that time in child-bed likewiſe ; therefore ſhe aſſumed a 
_ chearful air, and with aſtoniſhing reſolution, agreeable to 
truth, anſwered her anxious daughter's enquiries with theſe 
words—* I have ſeen your ſiſter out of bed to-day.” 


| ſelf 
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ſelf to her, ſaid ſomething to me and my double 
kindneſs to his wife, and ſo died away. There 
ſeemꝭd no reluctancy to leave this world, patient 
and eaſy the Whole time, and I believe knew his 
danger, but loth to grieve thoſe by him, delayed 
what he might have ſaid. But why all this? The 
decree is paſt. I do not aſk your prayers; I 
know you offer them OY to our Al- 
mighty God for el 

| Your afflited nfo | 


Tue, 1 ð ͤ R. RUSSELL. 


LETTER CL. 
Lady RUSSELL To Tus EARL or Calwar. 
My Loxo, 


Frave been for ſome weeks often reſolved, 
and as ſoon unreſolved, if I would or would not 
engage upon a ſubject I cannot ſpeak to without 
ſome emotion, but I cannot ſuffer your being a 
ſtranger to any that very near concerns me. Yet 
before I could diſpoſe myſelf to do it, concluded 
the article not a ſecret to you, ſuch care having 
by one ſide been taken, as to let be a viſiting day 
affair, whether or not the D. of R had not 
ixt a ſecond choĩce ? perhaps as proper to call it 
the firſt; for when marriages are ſo very eatly, 
us accepting rather than chooſing, on either ſide. 

But 
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But Lord R, to the end of my good child's 
life, has ſo well approved of the choice, in all and 
every reſpett, and now that ſhe is no more, has, 
with very deliberate conſideration, as ſoon as he 
compoſed his mind to think, firſt taken care to 
inquire, and be truly informed what powers he 
had to do for his children; and then, by the 
ſtricteſt rules of juſtice and impartial kindneſs, 
ſettled every younger child's portion, by adding 
to what they had before. As it is to me the moſt 
ſolid inſtance of his reſpe& and love he can now 
give to her memory, and being I believe it done 
with an honeſt ſincerity, and true value of her, 
and all her virtues, I conceive it would be wrong 
in me to take offence at ſome circumſtances the 
cenſorious part of the town will be ſure to do, 
and refine upon, for the ſake of talk. I miſs the 
hearing, by ſeeing few, and not anſwering quel- 
tions“. NT | 

The firſt notice I had of his intention was by 
Mr. Charlton, and I really believe that was as 
ſoon as he had given himſelf his own conſent. He 
told me he found him under great unquietnels, 
when he acquainted him with his thoughts, who 
faid, he was under all the anxieties a man could 
feel how to break it to me, tho? it was then but a 


* John Lord Roos, (or Roſs) afterwards Duke of Rut- 
land, (whoſe firſt wife, Lady Rufſell's daughter, died 31 
OR. 1711) on 1 Jan. 1142-13, married Lucinda, ſiſter to 
Bennet Sherard, Earl of Harborough, 


thought 


g— c * 
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thought of his own, yet ſo much he would not 
conceal from me. Mr. Charlton undertook to tell 
me, and I did as ſoon reſolve to let it paſs, as 
eaſie between him and me, as I could, by bidding 
Mr. Charlton let him know I would begin to him. 
1 did ſo, which put us both in ſome diſorder, but 
I believe he took, as I meant it, kindly, 

A decency in time was all I expected. The 
perſon is ſiſter to the preſent Lord Sherrard ; the 


F other ſiſter had been a widow to a Lord Erwin, 


and ſome years ago married a brother of the 
Ducheſs of Rutland, a Mr. Noel *, who has been 
a companion to his nephew ever fince our ſor- 
rowful time, Here is a general opinion that the 
Lord St. John f is gone to Paris; ſome will ſup- 
poſe 'tis to try if the French King will come up 
to the terms the Dutch will accept. 
Auguſt 5, 1712. 


LETTER CLI. 


Lady RusSELL TO THE EARL OF GALWAx. 


Tur change of your ſecretary is much to the 
advantage of the reader; it would be ſo to you, 


* John Noel, brother to the Ducheſs of Rutland, married 
Elizabeth, Eldeſt ſiſter to Bennet Earl of Harborough, and 
widow of Edward Ingram, Viſcount Irwin, in Scotland. 

+ Lord St, John, afterwards Viſcount Bolingbroke, fa- 
mous for his ſhare in the peace of Utrecht, &c. | 

| I conclude, 
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I conclude, if I did not chooſe to be my on; 
but when I write as I do to you, the amuſement 
is more agreeable to myſelf, and I aſſure my. 
ſelf you will make it ſo to you, if you can find 
what I mean to ſay; for I know I am exceeding 
apt to miſs words I meant to put down. How- 
ever, unleſs the buſineſs be of importance, I ſpare 
my eyes examining. As to the ſubje& of my laſt, 
J will let it reſt. As to the point of education I 
am ſorry we are not of one mind; but there is 
no help where there is no remedy. There is an 
over-ruling Providence, and I try to hope her 
children ſhall be bleſſed. *Twas their good mo- 
ther's thoughts under her hand, that tho? it might 
be thought her children would want her, yet her 
bope was, her. prayers in their behalf had been 
heard. There is nothing yet appears blameable 
in them. Their father's indulgence may hurt 
in their beſt part, but as to the worldly part, if 
he is honeſtly dealt with in the drawing up of 
writings, he puts it out of his power to prevent 
any attempt for it. Let that be as it will, theſe 


accidents in familys have been, and will no 


doubt be while the world laſts. And if we are 
ſo happy as to ſecure our next, and laſting ſtake, 
it matters little how this paſſes; yet fleſh and 
blood ſhrinks at pain, and want of eaſe in body 
or mind, and 'tis natural to do ſo. Who can do 
otherwiſe, but by an affected force? and in that 
is no virtue: But I leave this; you want no 

| admonitions. 
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admonitions. I want the Fs tho? wy. years 
are many. 1 

Now, my Lord, I come to my lon Wi- 
thers, -as you call him. I know the perſons of 
none of that name; if it be him at Alsford, he 
has been a commander, and may talk of taking 
and defending towns more knowingly than bar- 
gaining for lands; but I fancy *tis another rather 
further from me, and the family more known to 
me an hundred years ago. As to the warren, I 
do not value foxes as the gentleman does, but 1 
do the beauty of our warren; and for the value, 
you found he went but half-way ; but to cut that 
ſhort, *tis intailed, and I muſt leave it ſo. The 
warrener muſt be brib'd, not mme. 
Lam thankfull to God I have made an as 
tween Mr. Sp and myſelf, &. Now as 
I am to anſwer for Mr. Sp VPho was an 
accountant to me, being employed by me ſo; 
there is this article between him and me, that if at 
any time there is a diſcovery of any. money or 
debt due to him, I have the title to it, and not 
he, let it be much or little. 

After many offers and endeavours by 1 
and without, I came to this agreement: — He was 
to make a clear and full diſcovery of all he is 
worth, lands, leaſes, moneys, goods, debts, &c. 
Then I, who was to have the whole in me, allow 
back to him what I think will be a ſubſiſtence to 
him, his wife and children. And ſo J have done. 

Pp Swearing 
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Swearing is what I deſire to excuſe; for 'tis pol. 
ſible he might be tempted to proceed in doing ill, 
and I not the better ; and if he had ſworn trath, 
as others profeſſed they would not believe him, 
tho* I am leſs free in the profeſſing of it, I might 
have doubted : then why provoke him to fin? 
What has been urg'd to me over and over 
again, many times, has no force in it which was, 
that they would undertake, and are ſure he could 
conceal ten thouſand pounds, which I ſhould ne- 
ver diſcover, either in this nation or India, My 
anſwer is, If it cannot ever be found, 'tis to me 
as if it were not. And if I had any opinion of 
a conjurer, (as we call them) I would not ſeek it 
that way. So what I approved beſt of, I choſe. 
That if a diſcovery be made out 'tis to my ule, 
Now the farm he has from his father, which is 
551. a year, I could not come at, all council 
agreeing it to be out of the way: nay I mult have 
had application to chancery to have proceeded: 
there he could have hung it up. Sir Joſeph Jeky} 
ſaid this, that there it might hang for a dozen of 
years, nay to the end of the youngeſt in the room, 
and Tom Selwood was one of the ſeven or eight; 
there were four council. Alſo, he ſaid, he would 
not tzke five thouſand pounds of me towards the 
charge I ſhould be at. But all this avails not at 
all ; nothing but priſon, nay, dying on a dunghill 
has no ill ſound. At laſt I gave no further trou- 


ble, (after having endured ſo much myſelf) from 
the 
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the opinion of a great lawyer, tho' not now to be 
paid as council, After two hours diſcourſe and 
laying all before him, he told me *twas the moſt 
adviſeable thing to compound the matter; and he 
eſteemed it a very good compoſition, where they 
pretended to ſeven or eight thouſand pounds from 
me, to pay me between two or three. He was ſo 
vehement in his opinion of making an end, that 
as a friend he pray'd and exhorted me to ſet to 
it next morning; and if it were his caſe he would 
not ſleep till *twas done, if that were poſſible; for 
if he ſhould happen to dye, I could not imagine 
how bad my circumſtances might be, even to the 
returning two thouſand pounds I had then re- 
ceived, and never be able to diſprove his account, 


ſo be a debtor eight thouſand pounds to his wife 


and children. This has given me many terrible 


waking hours from week to week, ſeeking to 
pleaſe and accommodate to my wiſhes ; but they 
were not inclined to believe what they did not 
like; ſo took no impreſſion, as I would think they 
did not believe it did in me; but I was no hypo- 
crite ; I felt more than I told. My mind is more 
Here 1 


at reſt as to all my worldly concerns, 
alk of Lord Galway * 


Saturday, 16 Auguſt, 1712. 


* Concluſion in another paper not found. 
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LETTER CLII. 


LADY RusSELL ro THE EARL OT CALway, 


| I HAVE before me, my good Lord, two of your 
letters, both partially and tenderly kind, and com- 
ing from a ſincere heart and honeſt mind, (the 
laſt a plain word, but, if I miſtake not, very ſigni- 
ficant) are very comfortable to me, who I hope 
have no proud thoughts of myſelf, as to any ſort. 
The opinion of an eſteemed friend, that one is 
not very wrong, aſſiſts to ſtrengthen a weak and 
willing mind, to do her duty towards that Al- 
mighty Being, who has from infinite bounty and 
goodneſs ſo chequer'd my days on this earth, as 
I can thankfully refle& I have felt many, I may 
ſay many years of pure, and, I truſt, innocent, 
pleaſant content, and happy enjoyments as this 
world can afford, particularly that biggeſt bleſſing 
of loving and being loved by thoſe I loved and 
reſpected: on earth no enjoyment certainly to 
be put in ballance with it. All other are like 
wine, intoxicates for a time, but the end is bit- 
terneſs, at leaſt not profitable. Mr. Waller 
| (whoſe picture you look upon) has, I long re- 
member, theſe words— 


All we know they do above, 
Is, that they ſing, and that they love, 


The 
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The beſt news I have heard is, you have two 
good companions with you, which I truſt will con- 
tribute to divert you this ſharp ſeaſon, when af- 
ter ſo ſore a fit, as I apprehend you have felt, the 
air, even of your improving pleaſant garden, can't 
be enjoyed without hazard. 

The Queen has appointed twelfth-day for a 
drawing--room, and ſeveral tables for play, but 
there was none till yeſterday, and how that paſs'd 
I know not. 

I heard a lady ſay yeſterday, that the Ambaſ- 
ſador had turned away 4 ſervants for ſelling wine 
by bottles, and that ſhe had taſted his burgundy, 
which was very good *, 


LETTER CLIII. 


LADY RUSSELL To THE EARL OF GALWAY. 


Three is no poſt-day I do not find myſelf 
readily diſpoſed to take my pen, and diſpoſe of it 
as I do now; but there is not one of thoſe days I 
do not alſo approve to myſelf, how mean my abi- 
lity is to entertain, as I defire, ſuch a relation and 
friend as Lord Gallway ; yet I put my mind at 
eaſe ſoon enough as to that trouble, being ſo cer- 
tain and ſure as I am how you receive it. 


* The concluſion and date loſt. 
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I ſhould do better than I can yet attain to do, 
if I could with a more compoſed mind reflect on 
the good and bad days of a long life, and be 
thankfull for ſo kind a Providence as the freedom 
I have had from bodily pains, which ſo many 
better than I ſuffer; at this age I have attained 
there are few more exempt. 

Selwood tells me your appearance is very com- 
fortable, and if I get to Hampſhire I truſt I ſhall 
ſee it ſo. Sure this ſeaſon is a tryal ; for altho' 
tis a cuſtomary thing to complain of ſeaſons, yet 
in my opinion this is an extraordinary one: I 
have not wanted to obſerve (except while I en- 


joyed Lady Betty Norton's “ company, who gave 


me much of her time) that from the firſt day of 
March to this, there hath not been 24 hours 
without much rain, ſnow, or hail. It keeps Lord 
Devon from Newmarket, which he expects would 
be of uſe if he could get thither. He is put into 
a coach, and is carried on the ſtones, but can't 
uſe his feet to go; 'tis a melancholy fight to lee 
a young man ſo ſeized, but his patience keeps an 
equality with his trials. A juſt meaſure of pa- 
tience in all one ſuffers (I conclude yourſelf 
proves it very notoriouſly from a variety of in- 
ſtances) may it ever be a comfort in our beſt 
hours! and then how raviſhing the great day of 


Daughter of Lord Gainſborough, (by Elizabeth, ſiſter 
to Lady Ruſſell) married to Norton, Eſq. 


the 


LETTELL 


the Lord! the day of recompenſe ! for ſuch we 


are allowed to call it! Madame Governe's bro- 
ther being dead, Madame may diſpoſe of his 
wealth as ſhe thinks good in France, &c. 


14 April, 1718. R. RUSSELL. 


ET. 
LADY RussELL TO THE EARL or CALWAY. 


* but the merciful providence of God 'tis our 
duty to pray for and truſt in, then it ſhall be well 
in the end, in this world, or a better. I beſeech 
God to give the conſolation of his holy ſpirit to 
enable you to ſtruggle with bodily pains: your 
reſignation I have no doubt of; yet nature will 


ſhrink, when the weight is heavy, and preſſes 


hard; which will not be imputed, becauſe *tis 
natural. , 
I alſo pray to God to fortify your ſpirit under 


every tryal ; till eternity ſwallows all our troubles, 


all our ſorrows, all our diſappointments, and all 
our pains in this life. The'longeſt, how ſhort to 
eternity! All theſe ought to be my own care to 
improve my weak ſelf, as the fortitude of your 
mind, experience, and knowledge, does to you. 
And I pray for ſuch a portion of them in mercy 
to me, as may ſecure an endleſs glorifying, to ſo 


* Beginning loſt, 
Pp 4 feeble, 
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feeble, ſo ignorant, ſo mean a creature as myſelf, 
that I can't be too little in my own fight. 

If there be a regency, the intended journey to 
Chatſworth muſt be laid aſide; as I muſt my pen 
for want of day. 

I am certain of this being a truth, that I am 
faithfully and affectionately your's, 


May 28, 1716. R. RUSSELL. 


LETTER CLV. 


BrsnoyP or LITCHFIELD AND CovEN TRT“ 
To LADY RUSSELL. 


MAD Au, 


I SHOULD have done myſelf this honour long 
ſince, could I have had the vanity to think I 
knew any thing which would not come to your 
Ladyſhip by better hands; but you, Madam, have 
account of the moſt important matters from per- 
ſons who cannot be deceived; and, I am ſure, 
you are above the reliſh of thoſe common things 
which ſupply the news and converſation of the 
town. | 

I cannot, however, leave this place (which pur- 
poſe to do on Monday next) without preſenting 


* John Hough, afterwards called the good Biſhop of 
Worceſter, greatly promoted the Revolution ; died March 
8, 1743, aged above 92. 
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my moſt humble reſpeQs to your Ladyſhip, and 
my ſincere prayers to Almighty God, for health 
and happineſs to yourſelf and all yours. 

I leave a place which 1s now pretty empty ſince 
the royal family went to Hampton-court, where 
the public manner in which the King lives, makes 
it the rendezyous, not only of the miniſters and 
great men, but of the people of all ranks and 
conditions. He dines openly and with company 
every day, and the novelty of the ſight draws a 
mighty concourſe, After ſo long a reſerve, we 
may eaſily imagine how great a conſtraint he puts 
upon himſelf ; but he certainly docs a right thing, 
for by this means his face (which ſpeaks nothing 
but what is great and good) will not only be fami- 
lar to his people, but he will enter into a degree 
of intimacy with the nobility, above what could 
be arrived at in the cabinet or drawing-room. 
Would to God it might prove the happy occaſion 
of bringing him and the prince to a better under. 
ſtanding ; for upon that depends the eſtabliſhment 
of our peace, and we have already felt how much 
the want of it has ſhaken us, but there does not 
ſeem to be any appearance that way ; this ſtill 
continues to be the dark ſide of our proſpect, and 
were it not that God has already carried ſo many 
threatening clouds over our heads, one would 
dread to think how heavy this may fall“. I am 


now 


* Tindal, ſpeaking of the difference between King 
George I. and the Prince, ſays, it aroſe from the Prince's 
reſenting 
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now going to a place where I reſolve to make as 
few of theſe reflections as is poſſible, for they are 
attended with anxiety of thought, and raiſe ap- 
prehenſions of danger, which by an hundred ways 
unforeſeen by us, Providence may pleaſe to diſ- 
appoint ; but I mention them to you Ladyſhip, 
becauſe I know you to be one of thoſe very few, 
who can make a right uſe of them, by ufing them 
as occaſion of fervent prayer for the public wel- 
fare, without ſuffering them to raiſe a paſſion, or 
diſtub your mind, 

Give me leave, Madam, to wiſh you all the 
happineſs your own ſoul can deſire, and to pro- 
fels myſelf as I do, with great humility and truth, 

Mapan, 
Your Ladyſhip's moſt obedient, 
And moſt faithful ſervant, 
JO. LITCHFIELD and COV. 
27 July, 1717. 

I beg leave to preſent my moſt humble ſervice 
to good Lord Gallway. My wife's humble 
duty attends your Ladyſhip; and we are both 
full of acknowledgment for the fine piece of 
veniſon you were pleaſed to ſend us. 


reſenting the Duke of Newcaſtle's ſtanding godfather in his 
own name to Prince George-William, (who was born 2d 
Nov. 1717, died 6 Feb. 1717-18) and not as proxy for the 
Duke of York, Biſhop of Oſnabrug, his uncle; on which 
the King was diſpleaſed. But by this letter it appears there 
was a diſagreement before, 


LET- 
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LETTER CLVI. 


LADY RUusSELL TO THE EARL of GALWAx. 


As the fine ſeaſon continues, (for ſuch I eſteem 
a hot one) I ſlacken in my ſcribbling ; the pure 
air alone abundantly exceeds my tattle under the 
roof, tho* very well meant to you, whether ſent in 
the French or Engliſh tongue. But altho* your 
Lordſhip ſpoke as well as you poſſibly could do 
of my French, if you did it to encourage my uſe 
of it, you will be under a {mall diſappointment, for 
I intend to keep my credit, and meddle no more, 
unleſs unthinking, as I really did then, and occa- 
ſion no diſcord between us. Any partiality for 
that country you have diſcharged ſufficiently long 
ſince, and the time is come to do the like to this 
we at preſent live in. That there is a more ſure 
abiding one, 1s the believing Chriſtian's comfort, 
and to attain that grace our daily endeavour, and 
thoſe that ſeek ſhall find in due time; 'tis a bleſ- 
ſing worthy the waiting for, (&c.) 

Lady Anne Harvey“ writes to me from Bath, 
that there was, at one o' clock at night, an earth- 
quake which laſted a minute, but thankfull ſhe is 
ſhe was aſleep : *twas about ten days paſt. 


I am, my Lord, ever the ſame, 
19 June. R. RUSSELL. 


Daughter of Lady Ruſſell's ſiſtar Mountague, She 
was married firſt to Alexander Popham, Eſq. and after- 
wards to Lieut, Gen. Harvey. 
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LETTER CLVII. 


Lady RUusSELL TO TUE EARL of Galway. 


Wurd I ſcribble to Lord Gallway, I conſi- 
der very little what I put down, as I am ſecure, 
by God's grace, never to forfeit your love and 
eſtem; and 'till I do that, have no fear I ſhal} 
loſe them; in that point my mind is at caſe. I 
exceedingly defire your body were fo; but the 
providences permitted by Almighty God can ne- 
ver be hurtfull to his faithfull ſervants, although 
painfull. Alas! what are days, months, or years, 
(to his elected) to a happy eternity! In ſuch a 
thought your ſoul and heart may rejoyce I verily 
believe; and fo believe, as to deſire I may find 
grace, as I believe you will do in the great day, 
when the ſentence ſhall be pronounced. 

I can truly grieve at the uneaſineſs in our court, 
which is all I will ſay, or can indeed for them. I 
have enquired from Dr. Sloane how the Prince 
is this day? He ſays, in a way to do well. I truſt, 
in the mercy of our God, all our diviſions ſhall 
be ſo with time. As I conclude you do not 
want my reports, ſo I enlarge not upon em; but 
take my way to Lady Eſſex *, where all muſt be 
huſht. She is a good woman, yet not without à 


* Widow of Arthur Earl of Eſſex: her daughter married 
the Earl of Carliſle, 


but; 


LETTERS. 


but ; and where is her that is not? Let every one 
look into his own heart, I like to ſcribble longer, 
but want of day-light at home, and diſappoint- 
ment abroad, make it convenient to ſign, as I moſt 
ſincerely do, affectionate to your ſervice in every 
reſpect, 

December 12. R. RUSSELL, 


LETTER CENA 
Lady RUSSELL TO THE EARL or GALWAY. 


"Is to divert my own thoughts rather than 
your's I take a pen, for, as to reports, or rather 
unpleaſing truths, I let em paſs. The King and 
the good Princeſs met as ſhe was going, or com- 


ing back from her dying child. Her conduit I 


hear none condemn ; but who is there that never 


was faulty ? or takes not a wrong ſtep? My very 
long acquaintance, Lady Eſſex, is no longer in 
this world, but not to be lamented in relation to 
herſelf, being certainly fincerely devout, in thoſe 
points we ought to make our biggeſt care. She 
has done, I believe prudently for her daughter, 
as circumſtances ſtand, There is nothing delays 
Miſs Hoſkins changing her name, but the att of 


parliament, which now is thought neceſſary in all 
caſes almoſt * 


Evening 

The 4th year of Geo. I. an Act for ſettling the eſtates 
of the Moſt Noble William Duke of Devonſhire, and 
| William 
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Evening is creeping upon me, by a grand-child, 
who was willing to take her dinner with me, her 
ſiſter having taken phyſick, and ſhe not loving a 
boil'd chicken, To-morrow your health will not 
be omitted, daughter Devon and Mr. Charlton 
being to dine here; as I hope to do with your. 
ſelf at Rookley, and alſo at Old Straton, where 
you will be kindly welcome, as I am entirely al. 
ſured I ſhall be at your Rookley. God, for the 
good you do to mankind, grant you ſome eaſy 
years, to do good upon earth, before you change 
for an happy eternity. So does deſire and pray, 
Lord Gallway's truly affectionate couſin, and 
faithfully ſuch, to gratifie to the utmoſt of her 
ability, 

February 13. R. RUSSELL. 


The two laſt letters appear, by the largeneſs of 
the text, to have been written without ſpetta- 
cles, as Lady Ruſſell was ſometimes accuſtomed 
to do in extreme old age.—Lady Ruſſell died 
Sept. 29, 1723, in her 87th year. 


William Cavendiſh, commonly called Marquis of Hart- 
ington, ſon and heir apparent of the ſaid Duke, on the 
marriage of the ſaid Marquis of Hartington, with Catha- 
rine Hoſkins, ſpinſter, only child of John Hoſkins, Eſq. 
deceaſed. 


Courage 


LEA 389 


Courage and Mildneſs exemplified. 


The following relation I had from my Lady 
Ruſſell, in Southampton-houſe, (now Bedford- 
houſe) where the accident happened. Her La- 


dyſhip's own words, to the beſt of my remem- 
brance, were thele : 


« As I was reading in my cloſet, the door be- 
ing bolted, on a ſudden the candle and candleſtick 
jumped off the table, a hiſſing fire ran on the floor, 
and after a ſhort time left ſome paper in a flame, 
which with my foot I put into the chimney, to 
prevent miſchief; then fat down in the dark to 
conſider whence this event could come. I knew 
my door and windows were faſt, and there was 
no way open into the cloſet but by the chimney ; 
and that ſomething ſhould come down there, and 
ſtrike my candle off the table in that ſtrange man- 
ner, I believ'd impoſſible. After I had wearied 
myſelf with thinking to no purpoſe, I rang my 
bell ; the ſervant in waiting, when I told him what 
had happen'd, beg'd pardon for having by miſtake 
given me a candle, with a gunpowder ſquib in it, 
which was intended to make ſport among the fel- 
low ſervants on a rejoicing day*,” 

Her Ladyſhip bid him not be troubled at the 
matter, for ſhe had no other concern about it than 
that of not finding out the cauſe. 


- THO. SELWOOD 
* In the reignof King William IIT. 


THE END, 


